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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLE-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vou. AIX.) MARCH, 1908. [Wo 1, 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20th, 1907. 
THE PRESIDENT (DR. GASTER) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of the following new members, viz.:—Mr. 
Halliday Sparling, Major M‘Nair, Mrs. Rounthwaite, The 
Lady Edith Campbell, Mr. C. Gilbertson, and Mr. R. 
James Williams was announced. 

The resignations of Dr. H. O. Forbes, Sir J. P. Rodger, 
Mr. F. L, Bickley, and Mr. R. H, Marsh, and the death 
of Lord Aldenham were also announced. 

The Secretary exhibited a Lincolnshire charm sent by 
Miss M. Peacock, consisting of a heart-shaped piece of 
bog oak 1} inches long, with bow for suspension to the 
Watch-chain, and read a note by Miss Peacock thereon 
[p. 87}. } 

The Rev. C. W. Whistler read a paper entitled, 
“Local Traditions of the Quantocks” [p. 31], and in the 
discussion which followed Mr. Calderon, Mr. Higgins, 

VOL. XIX, A 


2 Minutes of Meetings. 


Mr. Nutt, Miss Burne, and the Chairman took part. A 


hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Whistler for 


his paper. 

Mr. W, F, Kirby read a communication he had received 
from Dr. Kaarle Krohn of Helsingfors on the progress of 
folklore in Finland [see p. 98]; and presented to the 
Society two copies of the translation of the Awevala 
made by himself, and recently published in the Avery 
Man's Library series. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 18th, 1907. 
MR. NUTT (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Miss M. Lovett Cameron as a member 
of the Society, and the admission of the Nebraska 
University Library as a subscriber to the Society were 
announced. The resignations of Major Fink and Mr, 
W., H. Jewitt were also announced. 

Dr. Westermarck read a paper entitled “ The Principles 
of Fasting” [vol. xviii., p. 391], and in the discussion 
which followed Mr. G. L. Gomme, Mr. G. Calderon, 
Mr. N. W, Thomas, Mr. Major, Mr. Kirby, and the 
Chairman took part. The meeting terminated with a 
hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Westermarck for his paper, 
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THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15th, 1903. 
THE PRESIDENT (DR. GASTER) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed, 

The Annual Report, Statement of Accounts, and 
Balance Sheet for the year 1907 were duly presented, 
and upon the motion of Dr. Haddon, seconded by Sir 
John Rhys, it was resolved that the same be received 
and adopted. 

Balloting papers for the election of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Council, and officers having been distributed, 
Mr. Tabor and Mr. Thomas were nominated by the 
Chairman as Scrutineers for the ballot. 

The Chairman having delivered his presidential address, 
announced the result of the ballot, and the following 
ladies and gentlemen were declared duly elected, viz. :— 
As President, Dr. Gaster. As Vice-Presidents, The Hon. 
John Abercromby, The Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., LL.D. Sir E. W. Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A., Miss 
C. 5, Burne, E. Clodd, Esq., J. G. Frazer, Esq., LL.D, 
Litt.D., G. Laurence Gomme, Esq, F.S.A, A. C. 
Haddon, Esq., D.Sc. F.R.S,, E. S, Hartland, Esq., F.S.A,, 
Andrew Lang, Esq, M.A. LL.D., Alfred Nutt, Esq., 
Professor Sir J. Rhys, M.A., LL.D. F.R.A., F.S.A., 
W. H. D. Rouse, Esq., Litt.D., The Rev. Professor A. 
H. Sayce, M.A., LL.D., D.D., and Professor E. B. Tylor, 
LL.D, F.R.S. As Members of Council, G. Calderon, 
Esq., A. B. Cook, Esq., M.A, W. Crooke, Esq., B.A., 





+ Minutes of Meetings. 


M. Longworth Dames, Esq,, Miss E. Hull, The Rev, 
H. N. Hutchinson, A. W. Johnston, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., 
A. F. Major, Esq., R. R. Marett, Esq, M.A., C. S. 
Myers, Esq., M.A., M.D., T. Fairman Ordish, Esq., F.S.A., 
W. H. R. Rivers, Esq., M.D., Walter W. Skeat, Esgq,, 
M.A. C G, Seligmann, Esq, M.D, C. J. Tabor, Esq., 
N. W. Thomas, Esq., M.A., E. Westermarck, Esq., Ph.D., 
and A. R. Wright, Esq. As fon, Treasurer, Edward 
Clodd, Esq. As How. Anditors, F. G. Green, Esq., and 
N. W. Thomas, Esq. As Secretary, F. A. Milne, Esq. 
M.A. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Nutt, seconded by Mr. Clodd, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the President 
for his address; and a vote of thanks was also accorded 
to the outgoing members of Council, Mr, E. K. Chambers 
and Miss Eyre, on the motion of Mr. Tabor, seconded 
by Mr. Dames. 








THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL. 


ISTH JANUARY, 1908. 


THE Council are glad to record that the numbers of 
the Society are well maintained. Five libraries have 
been added as subscribers, and twenty-two new members 
have been elected. On the other hand twenty old 
members have resigned, and one has died; and the 
subscription of one library has been withdrawn. There 
is, therefore, a net gain of five on the roll of the 
Society. A smaller number of members than usual 
are in arrear with their subscriptions; but greater 
regularity in the payment of subscriptions is much 
to be desired. Thoughtfulness in this respect on the 
part of members would relieve the Secretary of much 
ungrateful work. 

In the list of members published during the past year, 
a distinction has for the first time been drawn between 
ordinary members and libraries and other institutions of 
@ Similar nature subscribing to the funds of the Society; 
and the year in which the first subscription was paid 
is now printed opposite the name of each member and 
library or other institution. This change was fore- 
shadowed by the Council in their last report. 


6 Annual Report of the Council, 


_ Three members of the Society have been appointed 
Professors during the year, viz.: Dr. J. G. Frazer, for whom 
a Chair of Social Anthropology has been instituted in 
the University of Liverpool; Mr. J. C. Myres to the 
Chair of Greek in the same University; and Dr. E. 
Westermarck to the recently-founded Martin White Pro- 
fessorship of Sociology in the University of London. 
The papers read during the year have been as follows: 


jon. 16. The President's Address. (n/é-Zore, March, 1907.) 
Pm. 2o, “LAr, of the Transference of Traditional Comes in Morocco.” 
Dr. Westermarck. 
Wfarré 20, “Well Cures ond Children.” Dr, Dan ME engzic. 
Apal iz. “Some Notes from New Guinea™ (illestrated by lantern slides). 
De. CG G. Seligmann. 
Moy 15. “Homeric Folklore,” Mr. W. Crooke, 
"A Danish Survival.” The Rev, H. F. Feilberg. 
june 19. “Death's Deeds: a Bi-located Story.” Mr. A. Lang, 
Nor. 20. “Local Tmditions of the Quantocks.” The Rev, C. W. 
Whistler. 
Orr, 18. “The Principles of Fasting.” Dr. Westermarck. 


The meetings were usually well attended, and the 
discussions which. followed the reading of the papers 
were Very suggestive. 

The Council have to thank Mr. A. R. Wright for so 
kindly contributing to the success of the meetings in 
February and June by exhibiting on the former occasion 
a most interesting collection of Mohammedan amulets, 
and on the latter a number of objects used by secret 
societies in West Africa. Other objects exhibited during 
the year were some charms against the evil eye illustrat- 
ing Dr. Westermarck’s paper on Morocco, and a Lincoln- 
shire charm of bog oak made by a farm lad to give to 
his sweetheart, which was kindly lent by Miss Mabel 
Peacock. The Council hope that members generally will 
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bear in mind how much the exhibition of objects adds 
to the attractiveness and the scientific value of the Society's 
evening meetings. The Council take this opportunity 
of expressing their great regret that, owing to unfore- 
seen circumstances, time did not admit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Townshend exhibiting the photographs of Pueblo Cere- 
monial Dances, which they had brought up with them 
from Oxford at the May mecting. 

The Council rejoice to report that a scheme is now on 
foot for the erection of a new Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology at Cambridge, which, when carried out, 
will allow the objects belonging to the Society being 
seen to better advantage than is possible under the 
existing conditions. The compilation of a catalogue of 
these objects referred to in the last report is still under 
consideration. 

The library of the Society, which is open to con- 
sultation by its members, together with that of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute at 3 Hanover Square, has 
received during the year some additions of a miscel- 
laneous character, 

The Society has issued during the year the 15th 
volume of #alt-Lere, Miss Burne has again placed her 
invaluable services at the disposal of the Council as 
editor of the journal, and the warmest thanks of the 
society are due to her for the able way in which she 
has discharged her task, The Society is again indebted 
to Mr. A. R. Wright for the index; and the Council 
have to place on record their appreciation of the service 
he. has once more rendered to the Society by this 
compilation. 

Arrangements have been made with the Council of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute for issuing a joint 
Annual Bibliography. The Council have observed with 
Satisfaction that the Bibliography for 1905 has been well 
received by the press and the public. The Bibliography 
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for 1906 will be issued at an early date: and will in 
the opinion of the Council be found still more acceptable, 
being twice the size of the former issue, Copies will 
be supplied to members and subscribers ow appiicatian. 

The additional volumes for 1904 and 1905, viz., 
jamaican Song and Story, by Mr. Walter Jekyll, and 
Popuiar Poetry of the Baloches, by Mr. M. Longworth 
Dames, have been issued during the year. The Council 
of the Royal Asiatic Society have co-operated with the 
Council in the production of the latter volume, and have 
purchased 300 copies. 

The Council have in hand the collection of Zimcoin- 
shire Folk-Lore from printed sources made by Miss 
Peacock and Mrs, Gutch, which it is proposed to issue 
as the additional volume for 1906, and a monograph 
entitled The Grateful Dead, by Mr. G. H. Gerould, 
which will probably be the additional volume for 1907. 

At the meeting of the Congress of Archaeological 
Societies held in July (at which the Society was repre- 
sented by its President, Dr. Gaster, and other members), 
a resolution was carried on the motion of Mr. Nutt. 
seconded by Sir E. W. Brabrook, that that Congress 
should ask its component societies to assist the Folk. 
Lore Society in the collection of all that was in print 
on the subject of Folk-lore in their respective counties, 
Steps are being taken to give effect to this resolution, 

In the course of 1008 the Society will complete its 
thirtieth year. It is proposed to celebrate the event by 
holding commemorative meetings extending over three 
days between the middle and end of July, to which 
eminent students of Folk-lore from all parts of the 
world will be invited. Full particulars of the time and 
place of these meetings, and of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed at them, will be sent to members at 
date as possible. 

The Society was represented at the meeting of the 


as early a 
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British Association at Leicester by Sir E, W. Brabrook, 
Mr, E. 8. Hartland, and others. 

The Council submit herewith the annual accounts and 
balance sheet duly audited. The balloting list for the 
Council and officers of the Society for the ensuing year 
~ is also sent herewith. 


M. GASTER, 
President. 
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AT the birth of our Society stood as Godmother the 
Fairy-Tale. She held in her hand the magic wand, and 
threw some of her own charm upon the offspring, With 
the fondness of a mother the Fairy-Tale has watched 
over the growth of the child and has experienced the 
same conflicting emotions as are in store for every nurse 
and godmother. The child no sooner feels its legs than 
it leaves the nursery behind, and roams over the wide 
world, New views open, new interests spring up, and 
when reminded of the days of youth and the happiness 
of the nursery years, the grown-up man tries to find 
Some excuse or some rational explanation for the joy 
that still lingers in his mind, But we ought not to leave 
the nursery, and if possible we must needs bring the 
fugitive youths back to the charmed circle of olden 
days. “Once upon a time,” so the story begins, “once 
upon a time,” in the days of our youth we were living 
in a world so different from the present, we built 
castles and peopled them with all that is beautiful and 
lovable, and we were happy, for we believed in the 
reality of their existence, and we were as one of them. 
An enchanted world, a weird world, but none the less 
as real and true as the world in which we are moving 
now. Since that time the former has apparently dis- 
appeared never more to return; our castles have been 
destroyed, and the good people have vanished; the 
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birds that bore us on their wings, the beasts that spoke 
and befriended us, and the flowers that quickened the 
dead, all have vanished. Wise men shake their heads 
over the foolishness of youth, and prove to us with their 
dry-as-dust wisdom that hobgoblins do not nod their 
heads and wink their eyes, that beasts have never been 
kind, and that birds have never, never, been heard speak- 
ing or known to carry men aloit; and that fairies, above all, 
are mere fancies, and all this world of poetry and beauty 
a snare and delusion. There are other wise men who 
explain all these things away; they have theories, you 
know, and they tell us that it is all a misunderstanding. 
The people who tell these tales do not know what they 
are talking about. They say one thing, and it means 
something quite different. It is “cloudland” and “moon- 
shine” and “ fights of the seasons,” and they look very wise. 
Others, again, have found in our old nursery tales the lost 
philosophy of the ages and the birth-indexes of the 
several nations in their families and in their generations, 
And all the while the fairy-tale turned to us with a 
piteous look in the eyes, hoping that we at least would 
show some token of filial affection, and come to the rescue 
of the sorely tried godmother. 

I therefore make bold to step to-night into the arena, 
encouraged by your indulgence, and attempt to discharge 
this filial duty. I invite you to follow me into the for- 
bidden chamber, and surprise, if possible, the fairy-tale 
at the toilet-table, Peradventure we may be able to 
light upon the secret of the charm, and find out the 
hidden spring of the spell which the fairy-tale has cast 
upon man, and with which it has swayed the world for 
untold ages. I do not intend discussing the origin of the 
fairy-tale, nor entering the path of doematic theories, which 
leads to destruction. The problem for which | endeavour 
to find the solution, is, wherein lies the secret of the 
universal popularity of the fairy-tale, at all times, in all 
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climes, and among all nations. For one of the results 
of our study of Folklore has been, to demonstrate this 
fact of the universal favour enjoyed by the fairy-tale. 
Still more important has been the subsequent result, that 
there exists a strong similarity between the fairy-tales 
gathered from the most distant parts of the world. 

When first collected and studied, the fairy-tale was 
made the handmaid of Mythology. She has since eman- 
cipated herself from the trammels of that servitude, and 
has become an undisputed mistress in her own right; 
she has been installed as a queen in the realm of Folk- 
lore in which the sun never sets, and her sovereignty 
goes back to the dawn of history. The fairy-tale claims 
undivided homage, and we are not allowed to read into 
it what is not expressed by it. The study of Folklore 
has taught us, besides, that we cannot wring the secret 
out by force; nor dare we press it into any mould of 
our own choice, We can coax it; we may be able to 
induce it to yield to our blandishments as a reward for 
faithful and devoted service. No wizard or conjurer will 
part with his secret words of magic. After years of 
faithful service, the Famulus may be allowed to overhear 
the words spoken by the Master, and gather them into 
his memory, or he may snatch them from him by cunning 
and ruse. Otherwise they lose their power, and are of 
no value for any practical purpose. We will not use 
cunning: it is much more the case of Psyche standing 
by the bedside of Amor asleep, or Partenopeus at that of 
Melusine, anxious to unravel the mystery of the lover. 
I hope no one will shake my hand, lest a drop of the 
burning wax falls on the sleeper, and he vanishes; In 
one way we are better situated than Psyche or Par- 
tenopeus. The tale is not clad in a beast's skin. On 
the contrary, it is donned in all its radiant clothing, and 
beckons us from afar to follow it to its golden palace, 
built of the rays of the sun, the beams of the moon, the 
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scent of the flowers and the glory of the clouds. We will 
ask the tale to yield to us the secret. of its charm, and to 
tell us why it should appeal so strongly to all men? 

My only claim to give an answer to these questions rests 
on being still a votary at the shrine of the Tale, having 
never swerved in my allegiance to it, feeling still the 
spell unbroken which it has cast upon me from the days 
of the nursery. Maybe that for such devoted service 
I have been allowed-to overhear some of the words of 
magic, and to read the spell backwards and forwards, so 
as to solve the riddle. I have not contaminated my soul 
with any heresy. My belief in the tale as tale has re- 
mained unshaken. For no sooner has the belief been 
shaken than all the fairies betake themselves quickly to 
another abode. I bespeak now on their behalf the same 
strong faith also on your part at least for this evening, 
s0 as not to break the charm, I| will endeavour to lead 
you by pastures green and by orchards filled with fruit 
exceptionally not forbidden to be eaten before the end 
of the quest. It is not so in the tale, the wanderer who 
goes to the enchanted world is strictly enjoined to eschew 
the touch of the fruit, and to conquer the temptation of 
cool shades and limpid water on a hot day ere he has 
reached the object of his journey. On his way back the 
poison has lost its sting. 

In the charmed world into which we enter, the objects 
change their faces so often that it behoves us to be wary 
of these delusions. We must get at the real form. What - 
then is a fairy-tale? This question is perhaps more 
difficult to answer than the negative question, “what is 
it not?” Well, there is nothing like it But there are 
tales and tales. Some are called legends. Wherein does 
the tale differ from the legend, which also is full of 
wondrous deeds and of unexpected incidents? <A Jegena’ 
is the story wrifien down and read, as the word devere 
denotes, and a fa/e is a story fea by word of mouth. A 
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legend is a story localised and individualised, limited by 
time and personality; a tale is unlimited in time and 
Space, and has no defined personality. In the one it is 
an individual, in the other it is a type; in the one it is 
the local hero, to the other the whole world is open, The 
legend, moreover, is clasely bound up with special creeds, 
and instead of worldly deeds, spiritual feats of valour 
are recounted. The hero is there the centre of worship 
as well as admiration, and though he may sometimes be 
free from local associations, he none the less becomes 
limited by being attached to this special form of faith. 
The Buddhist saint will not appeal as such to the 
Muhammedan or Christian, and wice versa. Not so the 
fairy-tale, which knows no dogmas and serves no creed. 
And yet, though this line of demarcation seems to be 
sharply drawn, it ts not so easy in many cases to draw 
it with precision. For there is an interchange going on 
between the legend and the tale, the tale borrowing 
from the legend, and more often the legend transforming 
a tale by fixing it and individualising it. This constant 
process of assimilation and transformation is one of the 
special features of the tale, It borrows elements from 
everywhere, it has access to many treasures, it embroiders 
its garments with gold leaf and silver thread beaten 
and drawn by other hands, and bedecks itself with jewels 
glittering in the sun of the happy world in which it 
disports itself, though those gems may have been dug 
up from other mines of human imagination. There are 
also darker hues in its raiment, borrowed from the brood- 
ing of morbid sensations, and tinging it with its own 
sombre shades. We shall have to bear this in mind 
when endeavouring to unravel the mystery of the spell 
woven by the tale. 

Let us then borrow for a while the magic carpet which 
is to carry us to the world of the fairy-tale. We are at 
once transported to a different conception of life. Not 
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only is the whole creation one living organism, but there 
is no apparent discrepancy between one creature and 
another. Plants, animals, man—all stand on the same 
footing. One great democracy has obliterated the differ- 
ences between the various stages of creation. A levelling 
up is going on all the time, and the whole world is united 
by the bond of a mutually responsive sympathetic under- 
Standing. Everything is animated, and the actual con- 
ditions under which we find the beings in the tale 
are merely assumed for the time being, and easily 
changed and transformed into higher or lower forms. 
Nor is there any difference between the high-born and 
the lowly ones of the earth. Though the tale presupposes 
a higher rank for one or the other, it sees no rea! differ- 
ence between a princess and a shepherd, or between a 
king and a swan maiden. The world, moreover, is peopled 
with good and, at the same time, beautiful spirits. Note 
especially the fine a:sthetic feeling throughout the world 
of tale. Everything must be beautiful if it is to be 
good. Physical perfection is recognised as the token of 
nobility of soul and the guarantee for high attainment. 
The animals are of equal standing with man; their shape 
hides higher beings, who do not disdain for purposes of 
their own to assume such animal forms—the maiden is 
transformed into a swan, or the knight into a horse, or 
the fairy into a toad. Many things that appear repulsive 
are not to be shunned on that score. The hideous form 
is often there to test the strength of love and the reality of 
attachment to duty. It is the touchstone of faith. The 
beasts and birds and fishes speak and act like human 
beings, and are easily interchanged. Nay, more, some of 
these animals are endowed with specific properties which 
Make them the superior of man. The metempsychosis 
takes place under our very cyes and in the lifetime of the 
animal or man. They change bodies and rechange them 
whenever required, retaining all the while their human 
Hi 
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faculties, and it is assumed to be all quite natural and 
in accordance with the principles governing the world 
of the fairy-tale. The heroine is often transformed into 
a tree or into a flower, and from that tree she is 
resuscitated without causing wonder or surprise. It 
is taken for granted that such permutation can and 
must take place, and need not be questioned. The 
animals, moreover, show deep gratitude for favours shown 
and are ready to help their benefactor in times of stress 
and duress when no other help is availing. The raven 
will give a feather from his wing, the bear a hair from 
his fur, and the ant a leg, to be used by the man when 
himself in danger, and requiring similar help to that 
which he had given them, when they being in danger 
he had come to their rescue. There is perfect equality 
between all the inhabitants of the world above and below. 
For the tale knows of an above and a below, but they 
are totally different from the heaven and hell believed in 
and pictured by the men of mystical faiths, or denied by 
the men of exact science, 

It is throughout a happy world into which the tale 
leads us, a world of pleasure without end, of health 
without break. The laws of nature in which we believe 
and which we have formulated for our one day's satisfac- 
tion, are all suspended in the tale. The fire will not burn, 
and the water will run uphill, and the wind will be at 
the service of the hero, blowing whence and whither 
he desires. A curious feature is the total absence of 
divinity in the religious sense of the word, The fairy 
who mates with man is nothing more than a glorification 
of womanhood endowed with everlasting beauty and with 
extraordinary powers—the highest tribute paid by man 
to his helpmect. The fairy maidens do not disdain the 
company of man; on the contrary, they are often found 
to covet it, and they are irresistibly drawn to this 
world either by the prowess of man or by his super- 
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natural perfection. Cloudland is not a land of fogs or 
mists, and the more primitive the story is, the more easy 
is the access to the sun and moon and other heavenly 
bodies. They also live in palaces like human beings 
and are subject to the same passions as human beings. 
The difference between them and man is only dimly felt. 
There is no sign of awe or reverence. They are treated 
with an air of familiarity which, if it happened in the 
real world, might breed contempt. Not so in the world 
of the tale; there they are appreciated for their kindness 
and for that superior knowledge which they as a rule 
place at the service of the hero. Sun and moon con- 
descend to give a helping hand to the young prince 
who seeks his beloved, who has either disappeared through 
a whim (and so far she is sufficiently human to give way 
to passion), or has been carried away by some mysterious 
ueency. 

Still more remarkable than the world above is the 
nether world of the tale. It has none of the terrors 
of religious systems, with glowing fires and frightful 
punishments, an abode of wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
Nor is there a host of devils presiding over these tortures, 
and gloating over the sufterings of their dupes. There is 
nothing to inspire fear or to strike terror in the heart of 
the listener. It is a kind of negative Elysium, a kind 
of diminished glory and joy, but otherwise not a place of 
misery. The souls flit by in the very shape in which 
they lived in this world. The hero who descends to 
find the disappearing uncanny being he has to fight, 
finds himself often enough in a place of equal comfort 
and ease to the upper world. The devil, whenever he 
appears in the tale, is truly a “poor devil,” more fool 
than wise, not a‘ Mephisto," but an easy prey to the clever 
smith who twists his tail. The nether world is the haunt 
of such extraordinary beings as giants, or half-men, who 
capture beautiful princesses or keep the life-tokens of 
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men whom they wish to injure. The hero returns with 
the rescued captives none the worse for his adventure, 
or brings back, taken from those palaces, answers or 
mysterious objects to the king who has sent him on the 
perilous errand. But nowhere is there anything resembling 
those descents into Hades described in such lurid colours 
by the greatest poets of ancient and modern times, It 
is at least surprising to find our tales free from reminis- 
cences of these religious dramas, considering that almost 
every creed of ancient times includes more or less power- 
ful descriptions of the nether world. I draw no inferences 
from this fact. I merely adduce it here to bring out more 
forcibly the differences between the world of the tale and 
that of the legend. 

On the other hand, there is the belief in immortality, 
an immortality of its own. Death is not always the end 
of life; it is often a mere transitory form of suspended 
life, which is being transfused into another shape. The 
slain can be quickened, and called to life again. Snakes 
or birds know the virtue of the herb of life and use it; 
animals help to obtain the water of life guarded by 
mountains that open and close with the quickness of 
lightning, or life is kept by some uncanny being from 
whom it is rescued by the hero, There isa token of life 
separate from the body; this is the essence of life and 
determines the days of the individual to whom it belongs. 
But it can also be extinguished, when it appertains to an 
evil spirit. The dead when they come to life know only 
that they have slept a long sleep from which they awaken, 
Life and death are waking and sleeping. But even when 
the grave has apparently closed upon the body, life is by 
no means extinct. It passes into a flower that Frows 
upon the grave or into trees that take their root deep 
down in the grave, and even a mote suffices to quicken 
the dead and to give him back his former existence. A 
Spark that flies from the burnt log of wood becomes 
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the germ of life, or turns at once into the very youth 
or maiden it was before. Life cannot be extinguished 
in a world in which everything is animated and in 
which outward forms are transitory shapes—shadows on 
the wall of life, which remains, notwithstanding all 
vicissitudes, the same, one and undivided. It is the belief 
in the essential unity of all that lives and moves which 
underlies this conception, and which justifies, as it 
were, the easy natural transition from one form to the 
other. It is an important point to retain in our investi- 
gation, and one of the traits in the delineation of the world 
of fairy-tales. 

We proceed now to the men and women that live in 
it. Few are the types, but they multiply and combine 
in sO many ways that the number seems legion. Yet 
we can very quickly distinguish the leading characters, 
which reappear over and over again in the manifold 
combinations, as in a kaleidoscope, shaken together by 
the ingenuity of the poet who tells the tale and shapes 
it whilst telling. It has been possible, therefore, to 
reduce that multitude to a small number of types, and 
by leaving out some of those incidents which the tale in 
its development gathers into itself, assimilates and trans- 
forms, the remainder can be brought to an irreducible 
minimum. The fairy-tale proves to be of the same 
Matter as that of which the world has been built. Only 
a few elements produce by their combinations the 
infinite variety of creation. And the poetry of the tale 
consists in this free play of the elements in their com- 
binations, There may be only one element, in nature 
and in tale, but this belongs to metaphysics, and they 
are not the friends of my fairy. Let us, therefore, turn 
to some of these primitive elements, the characteristic 
features which a large group of tales have in common. 
A. feature we meet with very often is that of the son 
or the daughter who is least considered and worst 
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treated, and who turns out afterwards to have really 
the very best,—the bravest, the noblest and the most 
beautiful in body and mind, The person so selected is 
either deficient in some quality—is lazy, indolent, small, or 
ugly—or is reduced to a state of misery and ugliness and 
servitude by the action of his nearest relatives, prompted 
either by ignorance or by spite. A child is bom of 
abnormal] size, either too big or, in most cases, too small— 
Tom Thumb—or apparently an idiot. It is especially the 
youngest son or daughter, and he or she is indifferent 
or selfish and, therefore, persecuted by parents and 
friends, or deprived of the fruits of victory by brothers, 
sisters, fricnds, or companions. But these unhappy ones 
are the favourites of the powers that be; they are helped 
by grateful animals, or by fairies or other supernatural 
beings, who fall in love with them; and the very personages 
who had to endure taunts, nay, to suffer the greatest 
indignities and hardships, triumph in the end, and show 
themselves not only the best and most worthy of admiration 
but also the most generous and forgiving; and “they 
live on happily ever after.” 

This fundamental principle, to which a large number 
of tales can easily be reduced, takes the most diversihed 
forms. <4 vast amount of secondary incidents make up 
the plot of the tale, and change the form and sex, the 
surroundings, and the conditions of success, I have only 
to mention the innumerable variants of “the type of 
Cinderela, which belongs to this cycle, to prove my case. 
It is the same tune played to any number of settings. It 
is impossible to follow up these variants here even at a 
remote distance. The cardinal fact recurring in all these 
hundreds of variations is: a maiden, treated with con- 
tumely by her sisters or her step-mother, is helped by 
fairies or other helpful creatures to a proper recognition 
of her virtues and to a station in life in accordance with 
her merits. In another case it is the third or youngest 
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brother who is sent out to do the work in which the 
elder brothers have failed. He is to catch the thief who 
steals the golden fruit from the king’s garden; he is to 
descend to the nether world to find the princess who has 
vanished; he is to fight giants and to defeat wizards, or 
to accomplish dangerous missions. As a menial servant, 
a male Cinderella, he wins the love of the princess; 
or coming back in such a disguise after he had been 
thrown down into the pit by his own brothers he weds the 
princess, who chooses him in preference to any other 
wooer, The final act in the little romance is always, 
justice done to the wronged. 

The same view of unity and of the fundamental identity 
of all the beings in creation, which pervades the contempla- 
tion of nature, holds good also for the réle assigned 
to animals, in the action of the play. They are not to 
be judged by outward appearances, The meanest and 
the most insignificant may turn out to be the possessors 
of unknown powers; they wait only for the proper time 
and the proper person to display them to advantage. 
Just as the youngest brother is despised, so also the 
animals or implements which fall to his lot, or which he 
chooses for his exploits, are poor or insignificant; such as 
a jaded horse, a rusty sword, a lean cow, a cat, or some 
other such object rejected by his brothers in haughty dis- 
dain, for the choice of which he is ridiculed and laughed 
at. In some instances it is the father who leaves to his 
youngest son some such trifling object, and this very 
trifling object is the most precious when used by the 
right man. Puss-in-boots is an example in point. But 
Puss-in-boots must not be taken to be only a puss, she 
is so only in appearance, and our western tales in their 
last development have been shorn of the essentials of the 
older form and have been mutilated beyond recognition. 
And this is not the only example of moral deterioration 
of the tale, But we must not linger now on our way, and 


attend to the patients. I must leave them to the tender 
care of our Society to restore them to their pristine 
health and perfection. 

We turn to another important factor in the mechanism 
of our tales, the aim and object of the quest. In many 
instances these also are insignificant objects—an apple, 
a horn, a table, a stick, a pair of sandals, a carpet, a cap, 
a bird; or, again, a piece of flint, a comb, a feather, a hair. 
Here also first impressions deceive. The coveted prizes 
are not what they seem. In reality they are quite different 
things. The apple or the nut is a palace, the hor 
is the hold of herds of cattle, it is the horn of Amalthea, 
of abundance; the table is readily-decked with all the 
dainties of the world, the stick is the means of invincible 
power, the sandals or the carpet the means for quick 
travel from one end of the world to the other; the cap 
makes the hero invisible, the bird breaks the spell and 
quickens to life those who sleep the sleep of death, the 
stone becomes a mountain and a barrier to the pursuer, 
the comb a forest, and so forth. One and all have far 
greater potentialities than their outward appearance 
betrays. 

Another type, representing a different set of ideas, is 
the child which is abandoned or the hero killed so as 
to prevent the fulfilment of the forecast of its future 
greatness. Wickedness has now a definite aim; it is a 
question of self-preservation. But the tale recognises no 
possibility of active interference with the laws of the 
world, No human power can divert the course of 
events. It is fate, “Moira,” which determines the future 
of every being, and in vain does man attempt to fight 
against inexorable destiny. But this fate is not “ fatalism,” 
a blind law to which everything is equally subject and 
which determines the life of every one in the same degree, 
which scatters good and evil indiscriminately and affects 
the whole world with woe and joy. In the tale it is 
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limited in its effect to a few selected persons whose 
course has been determined long before, and no power 
on earth can change or turn it, not even the death of 
the hero, for he comes miraculously back to life. This 
conception, which rests on the belief that the best must 
inevitably come to the best, independent of the circum- 
stances in which he has been born, is akin to the type 
of the Voungest Brother or Cinderella, for they were also 
born—to use a phrase of the eastern tale—with the star 
on their forehead and with the golden crown on the brow. 
In the one case the history begins at the birth, or shortly 
before the birth, in the other after they have grown to 
manhood or womanhood. The experiences of the one are 
often indistinguishable from those of the other. Both 
undergo a certain amount of hardship and danger ere 
they reach the object of their ambition. 

But this world is not filled only with heroes and kings ; 
there are also abnormal beings lurking everywhere, and 
with them the hero has to fight, or by them he may be 
helped in his daring adventures. It is a remarkable 
feature that not a single normal animal appears in all the 
fairy-tales as the antagonist of the hero. The only 
animals which he has to fight are the mythical dragons, 
or misshapen creatures which by their deformity show that 
they are standing outside the range of the regular and 
natural; monsters in human or animal shape, the like 
of which are not usually met with, which are a source of 
danger and evil to persons or countries, and of which 
these are ridded by the hero. The weapon employed ts 
superior knowledge. Ruse, cunning, or intelligence, decides 
the contest between the giant, or the terrible monster, and 
the small human being. Size is of no moment; Tom 
Thumb understands better how to overcome difficulties 
than his huge temporary masters, and the giants are 
always portrayed as great louts, limited in intelligence, 
and easily trapped by the wary nimble man, At times 
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the hero is helped by men who can do prodigious things, 
having the power of giants with the size of men. The 
one can uproot whole forests, the other drink a river, 
the third is as fleet of feet as the quickest thought, 
another can blow hot and cold, and, again, another can 
see at enormous distances. But they do not betray their 
qualities outwardly, and are recognised only by the 
feats which they perform. Even in this case physical 
force does not stand on the same plane as keen intel- 
ligence. With all their strength they are stupid; a 
humanised and reduced form of the lordly giant. 

We have now been roaming, I think, long enough in 
the realm of the fairy-tales. We have scaled the heavens 
on a beanstalk like Jack, or, perhaps, on sunbeams: we 
have followed the aerial flight of the swan-maidens; 
we have descended into the nether world; we have 
ransacked the storehouse of the fairies’ palaces. But 
what does it all mean? Is it a mere play of fancy coming 
from nowhere and going no whither? Is it the birth 
of a day, not destined to see the sun of the morrow, 
or is it as everlasting as the heroes of the tale? And 
if so, why 50? What does it all portend, and whence 
the deep interest it has been able to rouse, and the 
enthusiasm it has been able to kindle everywhere and 
at all times? I have come back to my starting-point, 
but no longer with empty hands, a mere questioner 
at the closed door. The door has opened and we have 
had a glimpse of the treasures heaped up in the palaces 
of the fairies, And more than that: a whisper of the 
fairies has been overheard. I hope to have heard aright 
what they spoke. Should I have missed its true Meaning 
then I trust that someone else will be more favoured 
and bring you a better message than has been vouch- 
safed to me. 

What I heard was this, The fairy-tale was the first 
attempt of man to solve the riddle of life and world, It is 
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the first attempt to understand the ways of the world, and 
to offer an explanation of all that seems so disconcerting 
and dificult to understand. We are surrounded by ills 
and troubles; we are placed in the midst of beings, some 
savage, some tame, some kind, some unkind; illness and 
death, poverty and misery, hardship and wrong seem to 
reign supreme. There is a throbbing, fighting, disporting 
animal life of which we know nothing, and some of the 
animals seem to possess qualities higher than man. 
There are some whose movements are furtive, mysterious, 
whose powers for evil are great, There is a world of 
flowers and trees, each one living in its own way, also 
endowed with mysterious properties. We are told, then, 
‘that all these are parts of one whole, are filled with one 
universal soul. There is no essential difference between 
one creature and the other, and the sight of the eye is 
deceptive. Everything is subject to the same law of 
eternal change; but this change does not affect the 
fundamental unity of the universe, nor is it limited in 
any way whatsoever. The differences between various 
species and kinds are obliterated in nature, and supreme 
equality lies at the root ef the social conditions of 
mankind. What the one is to-day the other may be 
to-morrow, It is all so democratic, and withal so well 
defined. True, there are degrees in society, but there are 
no insurmountable barriers between the one and the 
other; the best, the bravest, the truest, the most upright 
wins in the long run. Things are not what they appear, 
the lowest contains in itself the possibilities of the 
highest. And the mark of the highest is physical prowess 
and moral rectitude, This world, then, with its infinite 
pussibilities is not left a prey to the wicked. The funda- 
mental principle which governs it is that of absolute 
justice, No wrong remains unpunished, no evil without 
redress, though not always in the manner expected by 
us; in the most unexpected way justice finds out the 
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wicked, and reward and punishment are meted out in 
the end to the innocent and to the guilty. 

As such an ideal state cannot be found in the real 
world, the poetic imagination of mankind,—the divine gift 
placed in the cradle of man at his birth,—has created this 
imaginary world of unity, beauty, and justice, and has 
transplanted thither all the ideal hopes and aspirations 
of man. For what have been the ideals which have 
inspired man from the beginning and which animate him 
still in his noblest pursuits? Are they not the desire 
to realise some of the pictures of the fairy-tales? to create 
a world that is better, happier, and more glorious ; where 
the differences between man and man have disappeared; 
where illness and troubles, fleeting shadows like the clouds, 
are dissipated by a warm and radiant sun; where justice 
reions instead of wrong and oppression, and where virtue 
is rewarded. We may call such a picture a vision or an 
Utopia, for we look more to the difficulties which prevent 
its realisation. We are too scientific; we are calculating 
machines and men of exact science, we have allowed 
our imagination to shrivel up and our poetry to disappear. 
With them departs the best that is in man, the possibility 
of enthusiasm, the glow of inspiration, the joy of life, 
and the glory of the world. And yet all the while we 
are deceiving ourselves into a semblance of satisfaction 
and pretend to have got nearer the solution of the riddle 
than those were who told the first tale. 

Are these not the same ideals which have inspired men 
of genius in all ages and at all times? Has not man tried 
to obtain the mastery of nature, and to fathom the 
mysterious properties of the elements? to utilise the very 
same forces which nature in a better and a more loving 
mood ofiered voluntarily to the hero of the tale? What 
is the aim and object of all science, if not to provide for 
man the same means for his happiness,—health, long life, 
enjoyment and knowledge—as “once upon a time"? Nay, 
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the objects are almost identical. We desire to shorten 
space, as they did by the flying horse and the magic 
carpet. We wish to spy out the mystery of heaven and 
see down the depth of the sea as they did when the 
man of long sight searched for the hidden beauty among 
the places above the skies or at the bottom of the sea. 
It is immaterial whether Dick Whittington is a tale or 
a legend, the fact remains that he had a Puss-in-boots, 
and that we also are turning to the dumb animal world 
for help in our adventures. No greater truth has yet 
been formulated than that there exists a herb of life. 
What else was the dream of the alchemist but to find 
the elixir of life, the stone of the philosopher? so as to 
change the elements, to turn base metals into gold, just 
as the fairy does by the touch of her wand, to prolong 
life just as the “water of life” does in the tale. And 
is not the final aim of modern science to discover and 
place, as they say, on a scientific basis, the Unity of 
Nature? Unity presupposes the possibility of all these 
marvellous changes which are dreamt of in the tale and 
make its charm so great. Magic is only a secondary 
stage of this conception, for a man can only perform 
those changes when he believes that it can be done, that 
the one can easily be permutated into another and that life 
is essentially one and the same in the whole of Nature. 
I shall be confronted by the argument that not all the tales 
have either a moral background or a moral ending. 
This is quite true; but such tales are the poor remnants 
of a much more complete tale in which these features 
made its fortune. Herein lies the value and importance 
of our Society. We are taught to take a compre 
hensive view, to gather all the variants and forms in 
which a tale has been preserved, and to reconstruct it 
so that we recover the old form with all its charm 
and all its poetry. "Whilst doing so we shall feel the 
same sensation which stirred the alchemist of old when 
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he felt himself on the track of the elixir of life. Our 
imagination is set on fire. The days when the “world 
was young” dawn again upon us. Everything in us and 
around us is suffused by this glow and we see mysterious 
powers working for good. They who told the tale for 
the first time cast the picture back into days that had 
gone by long ago; we are throwing the rays of light 
before us into the days that are to come. For these 
tales express in a pithy and poetical form the ideals 
of mankind, The secret of the fairy-tales is that they 
are thoroughly human, no difference of faith or race, or 
station in life is recognised. They draw man to man, 
thereby weaving a spell over our mind. They find a 
teady echo in our heart; they appeal to every man, 
woman and child who is not yet affected by the 
conventionalities of life, who is still responsive to the 
perfume of the flower, to the warbling song of the bird, 
to the music of the murmuring stream, to the poetry 
of forest and glen, to the glory of the skies, and to 
the beauty of the world. They are a vivid reflex of 
those times when every day brought forth another 
wonder, and the fragrance of the poetry of life is wafted 
into our soul, refreshing, vivifying, and quickening. Our 
Society has drunk of that fountain of youth, and it is 
our privilege to have kept the access to the “eau de 
jouvency” free to all comers. The Fairy Godmother still 
showers her gifts upon us. It is for us to appreciate 
the gifts and to recognise the glint of the gold in the 
clay out of which we fashion the bricks for the future 
Palace of Folklore. May you be able to detect a minute 
fraction of it in the brick which | have endeavoured 
to add to the grand fabric, and forgive me if I now break 
the spell and bring you back, let me hope refreshed, to 
the world of stern realities. It was “only a Fairy Tale.” 


M. GASTER. 


LOCAL TRADITIONS OF THE QUANTOCKS. 


ny THE EEY, c, Wi WHISTLEE, M.E.C.5.; LS. AL, 
VICAR OF STOCKLAND, BRIDGWATER. 


(Read at Meeting, 20th November, 1907.) 


THE Quantock district of West Somerset, some of whose 
traditions are here to be recorded, lies between the 
Severn Sea and the wide fenlands of the Tone and 
Parrett, which, roughly speaking, run from north to 
south, and then from east to west, to form what was 
once an almost impassable frontier against an invader 
from south or east. The more open western side of 
this quadrilateral is dominated by the Quantocks them- 
selves, rising to an extreme height of over 1200 feet 
about midway of their length, and studded with ancient 
camps at every point where a crossing could be 
attempted, In early days there have been practically 
only two roads into the district from the eastward—one 
across the Parrett and its marshes by ferry at what ts 
now Bridgwater, where the way was kept in Roman times 
by earthworks on either side; the other by a ford, passable 
only at low water, at Combwich, some six miles to the 
seaward. Except to marshmen, there could have been 
no way into the district from the south, where Athelney 
lies hidden in the fens; and the hill tracks to the west 
across the Quantocks were camp-guarded. There were 
two of these hill tracks. One still keeps the significant 
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name of the “Harepath” or “Hareknaps"—the way, or 
the ridge, of the host'—and the other, still used in part, 
but even where unused yet to be traced, and of untold 
age, leads from the Combwich ford to the great hill fort 
Which crests the rounded summit of Danesboro’ or 
Dowsboro’ hill, midway on the highest part of the range. 
The great Roman roads passed to the southward of the 
Tone fenland, but a secondary road ran from Street 
along the low ridge of the Polden hills to the crossing 
at Bridgwater, and thence apparently skirted the fenland 
along the hills to their north toward Taunton, or rather 
the earlier Norton Fitzwarren station. A strange tri- 
angular camp of great strength on this road, near 
Petherton, has at all events been used by the Romans, 
and has its legends of buried treasure accordingly. 

50 isolated, and at the same time so strong, a district 
would seem to be a natural frontier position between 
eastward and westward tribes, and our earliest records 
prove that it was such. The ancient province of 
Domnonia extended little to the east of the bounding 
fenlands which parted the men of Dyvnaint of the 
Goidelic stock from the intrusive later Belgac, and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells how, after the battle at 
Peonna* in 658, Kenwalch of Wessex drove the Welsh 
into the shelter of the district at Petherton, no doubt 
across the fen paths which he could not penetrate, 
The same authority records that in 682 Kentwine “drove 
the Britons to the sea,” which can only have been by 
successiul invasion of the Quantock land: but it was 
not until Ina's victory over Gerent of Dyvnaint in 710 
that the district was finally incorporated into the Wessex 
dominion, and held by the building of the stronghold of 
Taunton at its south-western angle, where it lay most 
open to attack from the West Welsh lands yet un- 


'A.S. dere, an army, and cars, o hill-top, ridge. 
*Pen-Selwood, near Frome, 
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subdued. Later, in 878, the Quantock stronghold lay in 
the rear of Alfred as he planned in Athelney, and there 
is mo record that it was held by the Danes. 

The lateness of the Saxon conquest has had a very great 
effect on the population of the district. In the early 
eighth century it had ceased to be the Saxon policy to 
drive out or enslave the conquered, and the Welsh, 
under the laws of Ina, were treated on something more 
like an equality with the conquerors. The physique of 
the present population bears unmistakably the mark of 
the Celtic as well as of the Saxon type, while the 
dialect is akin to the Devon rather than to the Wessex 
division, though rapidly losing its distinctive points. In 
1876 Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte made a_ special 
visit of research into the district, and the results were 
recorded in the 7ransactions of the Philological Society 
for that year. He then concluded that the Devon type 
of dialect was rapidly passing into that of south-western 
Somerset; but the difference between the speech of the 
Quantock villages and that of the country just across 
the Parrett is still marked enough. It is the tale in 
Stoke Courcy that a man thence went to work at 
Puriton, beyond the river, and returned after a week or 
two because “they did talk so terrible broad there that 
he could not rightly zince what they did zay." We 
share with Devon, accordingly, Celtic place-names, and 
Church dedications to Celtic Saints—those to St. Dubric 
and St. Decuman! being instances of the latter, and 
probably the name Quantock itself being one of the 
former," 

The proportion of well-marked dark and brachy- 
cephalic individuals among the population is about equal 

VAt Porlock and Watchet respectively, Also St. Petroc at Timberscombe, 
St. Culbone at Culbone, St. Congar at Badgworth. 

* This is usually given as from “Gwant og,” ‘‘many hollows”; bat the 
Saxon form “Cantuc™ seems hardly to bear this out. 
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to that of folk of the Saxon type, but on the coast, 
from the Parrett mouth to Porlock, a third type, of 
which more is to be said, occurs. 

One may take it that the few traditions which have 
been mentioned as remaining with reference to the 
Roman camp near Petherton can only come to us from 
British sources. They are our earliest, at all events, 
and refer to times when the garrison and inhabitants 
were at peace. The field adjoining the camp is still 
called “the money field,” and coins are now and then 
found there. Probably it was the place of market with 
the troops. But a tradition recorded in 1857 by the 
Rey. J. W. Collins* still lingers, to the effect that just 
outside the camp enclosure is a buried treasure-house, 
with an iron door, which can only be found at full moon, 
containing untold wealth. This buried treasure legend 
occurs constantly in connection with Roman camps else- 
where, in one form or other, and such large finds as 
those at Caerwent of last year, and along the Roman 
wall, bear out the tradition, and the statement of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that the Romans on their depar- 
ture from England took some of their treasure into 
Gaul and buried the rest* 

We have no tradition of Roman warfare, or indeed of 
the Romans by name. The next hero of tradition, 
Arthur of Britain, has left no mark on the Quantock 
memory a5 it exists to-day, though to the southward he 
is still remembered round Cadbury camp, the Camelot 
of the “Green Knight.” Capgrave has given a legend 

I fournal Brit, Arch. Assoc., vol. xxi, 1857, p. 2O7. 

S dngie-Sazon Chron., Anno 418. Treasure is said to be buried in ao 
field at the beck of Stockland church, where the traces of the stome-pits 
whence the material for the old building was taken are still visible; “ Bat 
the man who is to find that treasure isn’t born yet.” The stone would 
almost certainly have been a gift, and the reference therefore might possibly 
be to the “‘treasure laid up in Heaven” thereby for the donor, in a 
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of King Arthur, however, localising his meeting with St. 
Crantock and the finding of the Round Table, during his 
quest for a certain dragon, in the “marsh of the Car” 
at Carhampton. The legend is forgotten now, but the 
dragon is carved in the churches of Old Cleeve and of 
St. Decuman, which lie close to Carhampton and 
Watchet on the western foothills of the Quantocks. 

Still, on the western slope of the hills, it is said that 
a dragon with two heads, was slain by an unnamed 
champion at Crowcombe, and one of the bench ends in 
the church records the feat. Another dragon, also 
carved in the church, was killed by a champion of the 
Fitzwarren family, nearer Taunton, at Norton Fitzwarren, 
but of these two exploits no details are preserved. 

A third dragon, which had its habitation in Shervage 
Wood, below the Danesborough camp, on the eastern 
slope of the hills, is however told of very definitely, and 
is still used as a deterrent to children who might linger 
too late among the whortleberry bushes. 

It was a long dragon, “one of that sort they called a 
worm,” and devoured every living thing within reach, 
Consequently the local woodman was unable to go to 
the wood and cut the faggots on which his living 
depended. At last, however, starvation drove him to 
work at a time when the dragon seemed to have gone 
elsewhere in search of prey, and during the morning he 
cut wood unmolested, seeing or hearing nothing of the 
terror, At noon he sat on a fallen log half buried in 
fern to eat his “nummit" (noon-meat), and as he sat, 
the log heaved under him, It was the sleeping dragon. 
Whereon, in desperation, he leapt up, and crying, “So 
thee do movey, do ‘ee? Take that then!” he struck his 
axe into the beast, and fled. But what became of the 
dragon no man knows, for it was never seen afterward. 

It is worth notice that each of these legends is located 
at the position of a camp. That at Crowcombe is under 
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a large circular entrenchment known as “the Trendle 
Ring,” Norton was a Roman station, and Danesborough 
is the refuge camp of the district, with a battle-tradition 
of the slaughter of “ Danes” still remaining. 

A fourth camp, unnamed, lying in Aisholt parish, on 
the eastward slopes, and guarding a pass over the highest 
ridge of the hills, * Will's Neck," seems to be associated 
with a more definite battle-tradition yet. The field below 
the spur of hill where the camp lies, in which the fight 
took place, is still pointed out as that where “the worst 
battle ever fought in these parts was fought. The dead 
men were heaped all so high as the top of the gates, 
and the blood ran out so deep as the second thill,” 
(gz gate bar), The folk can tell you no more, but will 
repeat the detail, only adding that it is not so long ago 
that the graves of the dead men could be seen in the 
field, and that swords and spears had been dug up often. 
Nothing is visible now to break the surface, and it is not 
known what became of the weapons. This statement ts 
probably traditional, and may date back indefinitely, The 
formula, "So and so’s grandfather,” or “our old people” 
has, I believe, come down with very many legends as an 
integral part of them. 

I would hazard an identification of this last battle with 
that in which Kentwine drove the Britons to the sea, 
The position is strategically correct for the resistance by 
the Britons to the Saxon advance, while the ridge above 
the battle field, “ Wells Neck,” preserves the name of the 
defeated Wrelstmen and their flight to the coast and 
Exmoor. -That battle of Kentwine's must have been a 
fierce one, and we have no record of later penetration so 
far into the district by the Danes.’ 

It is possible that the dragon traditions of the other 

I[n toro the Danes raided Cannington Marsh (4.5. Chrow.), bat seem 


to have been mnopposed. The definite localisation of thei foray thus points 
to the confinement of their movements to the eastern boundary of the district. 
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positions may record the battles of the Wessex dragon 
under Ina with the Red Dragon of the Welsh, as told in 
allegorical form by the gleemen.' 

One of our “ghosts” may also be a relic from Saxon 
days. He appears in a deep hillside lane with his head 
undér his arm, and is well known and feared, though he 
is not held to portend anything in particular. Kemem- 
bering that in the olden aays it was not unusual to 
decapitate the body of one who was restless in his grave, 
and re-inter it with the head laid aside, it is probable that 
somewhere on the hill lies a Saxon so treated. In the 
case of a similar ghost in Gloucestershire, such an inter- 
“ment, with the head laid beside the thigh, was actually 
found in the field where the ghost walked. 

Another headless ghost rides down a slight hill half a 
mile further on, his steed being a hurdle, and his head is 
held before him. Probably this. is of later origin, and 
may refer to some local follower of Lord Audley of 
Stowey and Perkin Warbeck, who had been drawn to 
the scaffold on a hurdle, and there beheaded, after the 
manner of those days. It is possible that there is a 
good deal more to be done in the way of collection of 
historic memories from the tales of the ghosts of the 
countryside, 

Of the coming of the Danes the battle traditions have 
much to say, if nowadays they are growing misty. But 
here it must be noted that every tale of ancient warfare 
in the Quantock country, and probably in the rest of 
Somerset, is assigned to the time of the Danes in a way 
which is not wonderful when one considers that Athelney 
itself lies on the edge of the Quantock land, and that 
from 835 to ro10 the North Somerset coast was constantly 
ravaged by the Viking fleets. I have known even Sedge- 
moor fight ascribed to the Danes. 

1See Geofirey of Monmouth, Setint Aitory, bk. vii. c. 3, “The Pro- 
phecies of Merlin.” 
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The first landing of these invaders, in aD. 835, was at 
Parrett Mouth, but on the right bank of the river. The 
memory of that invasion is still so clear, however, that it 
should be recorded. The field of battle lies under Brent 
Knoll, and is known as “Battle Borough.” The tradition 
is that the enemy was destroyed because a certain old 
woman dared, during the fight inland, to prevent their 
escape by cutting the cables of the ships, and so setting 
them adrift on the falling tide. The landing and defeat 
are briefly recorded in the A.S. Chromiciz, Bishop Ealhstan 
being one of the leaders of the Somerset and Dorset 
levies. The next Danish invasion was that of the 
Athelney campaign. We have no actual stories of Alfred ; 
but the fort on the end of the Polden Hills at Downend, 
close to the bank of the Parrett, is said to have been a 
place “where they came from Athelney to fight.” 

‘This tradition was given only a few months ago to the 
Rev. W. Gresswell, by an old illiterate labourer, and is 
remarkable, as the place had up to that time hardly been 
noticed as a possible Danish stronghold, and it could not 


have been mentioned to the old man as a battle place 


otherwise than by tradition. There is still work to be 
done in this connection, and I must pass by the deductions 
which might be drawn from It. 

Of the same date would seem to be a tradition 
eonnected with the small stone-walled and very ancient 
hill fort which I have mentioned as commanding the 
tidal ford of the Parrett at Combwich, and now known 
as Cannington Park (Park being in west country parlance 
still a term for enclosed but uncultivated ground) Here 
local tradition says that a force of Danes was exterminated 
with the exception of one boy. The graves of the slain 
lie on a hill close under the camp, and are very numerous, 
many of the skeletons bearing marks of weapons, That 
the tradition records the nationality of the slain correctly 
seems certain, as a short exploration of the battle trenches, 
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in which the dead have been huddled in long rows, 
has yielded pottery of Anglo-Saxon make, and distinct 
evidence of indiscriminate massacre. I shall have to 
refer to this camp again in another connection, and will 
not enter on the vexed question of what this force of 
Danes may have been. 

The little town, once a borough, of Stoke Courcy, the 
centre of the north of the district, has its own traditions 
referring to later history, The ruins of a small castle 
still stand there, and the church is a fine early Norman 
structure, both dating from the early twelfth century. 
Concerning the founding of the place, the tradition 15, 
first, that once the town was all on the top of Farringdon 
hill; and, next, that once the name of the place was 
nothing but Stoke, and then a giant came and built the 
castle, and his name being “ Curcy,” they called it “ Stoke 
Curcy” ever since. 

The Farringdon tradition I shall refer to again. The 
giant is an actual historic character, being that gigantic 
John de Courcy who was the first earl of Ulster, and 
the reluctant champion of King John against an equally 
gigantic French knight, who fied from him on his 
appearance in the lists. The eighteenth-century ale- 
taster's quart tankard of the borough still exists, and 
is considered to be “Curcy’s breakfast mug” by the 
villazers. 

The neighbouring castle of Stowey, of which only the 
earthworks now remain, was held by Falk de Breaute, 
whose peculiarly robber-baron customs are probably re- 
membered in the warning to the Stowey children that 
they must not go past the mounds after dark, lest the 
giants who live in them should put out their hands and 
catch them. 

Roth these castles were slichted in 1455, but the local 
memory has it that “men from Dowsborough beat down 
Stowey castle, and the men from Stowey beat down 
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Stogursey castle.” But this tradition may rather refer 
to some episode of the wars of Stephen or of the barons. 

From this date until Sedgmoor we have no traditions of 
wartare, even the siege of Bridgwater having left no trace. 

The Stogumber district, along the western slopes and 
foothills of the Quantocks, is one of the few districts 
where St, Thomas A Becket's Day is still observed in 
away. The de Tracys, Fitzurses, and Morvilles belonged 
to the countryside, and the memory is not wonderful. 
The day of the martyr, July 7, is that on which the 
beans must be sown. It is called Saint Becket’s Day, 
the usual Christian name being omitted. This peculianty 
perhaps points to an early cult of the martyr, dating 
previously to the adoption of the recognised title “St 
Thomas of Canterbury.” 

Trees on which rebels were hung after Sedgemoor are 
still pointed out at Durleigh and Crowcombe, and the site 
of an old cattle-barton on Stockland marsh is known as 
the place where two fugitives lay hid until they escaped 
by boat to Wales, The battle is brought very near when 
one is told by a middle-aged farmer (Mr. Case, late of 
Farm) that he has often heard from his great-aunt how 
her grandmother used to tell her of the search of their 
out buildings by Kirke’s men, and how they thrust their 
pikes among the hay and straw to dislodge possible 
fugitives. 

The great hill-camp of Danesborough is practically the 
central point of our district, and it is a usual saying with 
us that a Quantock man never cares to be out of sight 
of *Dowsboro’ pole.” It is also the centre of a very 
remarkable chain of traditions which are perhaps the 
most important remains of our past which I have to 
record, I have already mentioned the tradition that at 
Danesborough there was a massacre of “the Danes,” and 


1 Disuse of the festival was ordered on November 16, 1535, and enforced 
srictly under penaltics. 
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though it is not likely that those marauders ever reached 
the camp, no doubt some such slaughter did take place 
there, possibly in the invasion of Kentwine. But it is 
said that the old warriors are still living within the hill, 
and that at midnight their songs and merriment as they 
feast may be heard. 

Shervage Wood, on the westward slope of this hill, 
already mentioned as the haunt of a dragon, is still the 
scene of a curious and not very explainable custom. On 
Good Friday the men and boys of the neighbouring 
villages turn out and hunt the squirrels which abound 
in the wood, with throwing-sticks and stones. This they 
call “hunting Judas," but no reason is known among 
them for the procedure otherwise than that it “always 
has been done.” Any hint of analogous custom which 
would lead to explanation of why the squirrel repre- 
sents the traitor would be most welcome.’ 

In the same wood is a shallow, peaty, but never-failing 
pond, known as “Wayland’s Pond,” standing at the 
intersection of four ancient boundaries; and the smith of 
the Asir is remembered again not far away. 

From Danesborough runs eastward the ancient track- 
way to the Cannington, or Combwich, fort and the tidal 
ford. And along this route the “Wild Hunt” still passes 
overhead, coming from the river to the hills, The belief 
in the hunt is strong with us, but I have never heard 
that its passing is held to portend anything special, as 
in the north. 

It is said that once there lived at Keenthorne, the 
point of junction of the ancient trackway and the present 
main road,—probably always a trossing, and from time 
immemorial the site of a smithy,—a smith who was a 


1fProbably the tradition that Judas had red bair gives the point in com- 
mon with the squirrel, For a similar squirrel-hunt see vol, xiv. p. 185. This 
wat held in November, bat if the object really were to preserve or assert & 
right of common in the enclosure any holiday would suffice. —ED.] 
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good craftsman, but given to boasting to such an extent 
that at last he declared that “if the devil himself came 
to his forge he would shoe his horse for him; aye, and 
shoe him to rights too!" As might have been expected, 
the smith was called up at midnight by a traveller whose 
horse had cast a shoe, and hurried down to open the 
doors of the smithy, only to realize that the rider of 
the great black horse which was led in had himself a 
hoof instead of a boot. The man was terrified, but had 
presence of mind enough not to show it. He said that 
he had left his shoeing hammer in the village, and must 
run and fetch it, and the terrible rider made no objection. 
The smith went to the parson at once, and roused him, 
and implored his assistance, only to find that he was 
bidden to keep his promise, else, of course, Satan would 
have him. But he was in no case to take pay for the 
work, or else he would equally of course have sold himself 
to the evil one. Then the wretched man begged that 
at least the parson would go back with him. ; 

“No, for if I am seen, the devil will go away, and 
you will not be able to do what you promised, I can 
only come as far as the corner, and there hide.” 

So the two went back together, and the parson hid 
behind the hedge. After which the smith shod the horse 
“and shod him to rights too, all so as he boasted he 
would,” even the devil himself praising the work, and 
being anxious to reward the smith handsomely. But 
the man, having been warned, protested that he took 
no pay for night work, The devil insisted, but to no 
effect, and at last became suspicious that the smith had 
some auxiliary. Looking round, he was aware of the 
parson, in hiding. 

“Ah.” he cried, “if it wasn't for that old blackbird 
behind the hedge, I'd have made thee take the money!” 
and with that he and his horse “vanished in a viash 
of vire." 
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Here one would suppose that the details are medieval, 
the ancient remembrance of the smith of the Asir having 
been worked up into a moral lesson on the value of 
troth-keeping. Still, that corner has an evil reputation 
among the farm waggoners, and even with the coachmen 
of the residents. It is not at all unusual to hear that 
there is more trouble with horses at that corner than 
anywhere clse. Within memory, too, a witch is said to 
have lived close by, who had an uncanny power of sending 
her clients home. My informant, an old man of 75, stated 
that in his father’s time certain Stockland villagers went 
to this wise woman, “who knowed more than what she 
ought to have knowed,” to learn something about the 
future. After they had been told by her, she enquired 
how they would like to go home—"ride or walk?" They, 
being puzzled, replied that they didn’t mind—and then 
they were at home—"“how they could not tell, unless 
it was over the tree-tops.” 

But the riders of the Wild Hunt are specially localised 
at the riverward end of the trackway, where the hill fort 
of Combwich has a most uncanny reputation. The hill 
itself is a bold, rounded mass of the mountain limestone 
of the Mendip formation, cropping out through the red 
sandstone, and is said to have been brought from the 
Mendips by the devil when he dug out Cheddar gorge, 
which is plainly visible from any point of the district 
commanding an eastward view across the Parrett. After 
throwing some material into the sea, thereby forming Flat- 
holme and Steepholme islands, the next spadeful made the 
Knoll at Brent, falling short of the water, and the labourer 
decided to carry the next load westward. He filled a 
basket accordingly, and with it on his back leapt over the 
Parrett, landing so heavily that the load was jerked from 
the basket to form the hill, at whose foot one may still 
see, deeply impressed in the rock, the mark of his hoof. 
This is a very definite imprint, but the corresponding 
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impression of the hand—for the devil came down on all 
fours as he lighted from the leap—on the opposite side 
of the hill, I have not been able to locate, though it is 
said to be there. 

_ Fear of meeting the Wild Hunt prevents most villagers 
from using the footpath across the fields under the camp 
after dark yet. It is told that one man who dared to 
cross it about midnight heard the sounds of a pack of 
hounds jn full cry, and for a time wondered what fetched 
“the old squire” out hunting at that time of night. 
However, as there was evidently a good run going on, 
he hastened to open the field gate toward which the 
pack was coming, and stood by to watch. And when the 
dogs came through, they were not the squire’s, but terrible 
great black dogs, with fiery red tongues lolling out, and 
the gentleman with them was riding a great black horse 
without a head. 

No harm came to the man in this case. But only the 
quick wit of another man saved him. He also dared to 
cross the path in the dark, and was overtaken by the 
Wild Hunt as it passed overhead. And when he looked 
up, there was the devil himself following the hounds and 
fiding on a great pig. What was worse, the devil pulled 
up and spoke to him, 

“Good fellow,” he called, “how ambles my sow?” 

The man was “most terrible feared," but he knew that 
he must make some answer, so he replied: 

“Eh, by the Lord, her ambles well enow!" 

And that saved him, for the devil could’ not abide 
the Name of the Lord, so he and his dogs vanished in 
a flash of fire! 

It is said, however, that a man met a great black 
spectral hound on Rodway Hill, between the park and 
the village of Cannington, and that it “brushed up against 
him” in passing, and that he was paralysed ever after. 

Local tradition has it that this hill is so named from 
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the Novd erected on it to protect the villagers from the 
Devil's hunt. 

A branch of the old track joins the main way at 
Combwich itself, running through a deeply worn cutting 
under heavy trees. Here, “on the night that the old 
woman who was a black witch died” by falling into the 
Stream, a man, whose “brother still lives in Combwich,” 
met the horseman himself coming down the hill toward 
the cottage. At first he took him for an ordinary traveller, 
but as the black horse passed noiselessly, he saw that the 
rider was a great black man without a head. And then 
he knew that he was going to fetch someone; and when 
he heard that the old woman was dead he was not 
surprised. 

It will be recognised that these three appearances of 
“the devil” are distinctly Odinic, In the first case there 
is the rider of the sacrificed horse of Thor: next the 
rider of the golden boar of Frey, Gullinbursti; and then 
the hooded Odin himself on his horse. The occurrence 
of such definite remembrances of the great triad of the 
Scandinavian mythology at the same place is in itself 
remarkable. It is still more significant when one re- 
members that even if one may postulate for the Saxons 
in these early pagan times so definite a mythology as 
that of the Eddaic, or Viking period, one would hardly 
expect to find it still so clearly marked in a region settled 
by already Christianised Saxons) Meeting with the same 
legends in the eastern counties one would without hesita- 
tion claim them as Danish or Norse. They seem out 
of place in their definiteness in Somerset. 

Combwich itself has been, and still is, a little port, the 
stream that still marks the tideway of an ancient inlet 
making a tiny berth for coasting vessels where it joins 
the river. It was the natural landing-place for those 
Danes whose bones lie outside the camp half a mile away, 
and there would seem grounds for believing that these 
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invaders had reason to know that berths for their ships 
could be found there’ The coast population here begins 
to show that definite third type of physique which I have 
already alluded to, and which is still more marked at the 
actual mouth of the river and along the westward sea 
coast. The fisher-folk are distinctly of the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Scandinavian type, and would pass as natives 
anywhere on the Norway coast. They have intermarried 
for ages, and still keep themselves somewhat apart, using 
boats of a double-ended, three-strake type, oar-steered and 
thwartless, not known elsewhere, but extremely handy. 
They have been fitted during the last fifteen years with 
centreboards, but are otherwise unaltered, and the in- 
dispensable bailer is carved of one block of wood in 
precisely the same pattern as those found with buried 
vessels in the North. 

Just outside the river mouth, an ancient inlet to the 
westward, at which is a very strong settlement almost 
entirely of the fair type, mixed with a few definitely 
British dark and brachycephalic families, has also been 
a small port, remaining so until Elizabethan times at 
beast. Here occur a cluster of names which are of the 
Scandinavian type. The inlet is “ Wick,” and a second 
and less level, once also tidal, is “Whitewick.” The 
village itself is “ Stolford,” and the next silted embayment 
of the land is still “Catford.” The hill on the landward 
side of what was not so long ago the Wick inlet is 
" “Farringdon Hill,” and the local tradition concerning this 

is that the little town of Stoke Courcy, at its landward 
cick “was once all on the top of Farringdon Hill "— 
perhaps as good a dating back to the days of the first 
settlers, the “Farings,” as could be found. 

One Stolford family of the fair type, that of Rawlins, 
has a tradition that “they were driven out of Wales, 
and came here,’ but they cannot give even an approximate 
date or reason for the exodus. | 
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A second family, the Govetts, has a claim to definite 
"Danish origin.” One member of this family was remark- 
ably musical, and trained the local band at Combwich, 
some five and twenty years ago. “He came from the 
old Danes, and they were the most musical people that 
ever were. When they were about here, some of them 
stopped and settled down, and Govett came from them. 
That is where he got his music from." Another definite 
legend of settlement of a ghastly sort still survives. It 
is said that the “Danes” had married “some of our 
women.” The women rose by a concerted plan one nicht, 
and slew all their foreign husbands. 

From the testimony, therefore, of physique, place-names, 
and traditions, it seems certain that there has been an 
actual settlement of Scandinavians on the southern shore 
of the Severn, analogous to, and probably contemporary 
with, the known eighth-century settlements on the south 
Welsh coast. With so favourable a land in sight from 
thence, and that helpless after the first Saxon inroads, it 
would seem actually improbable that such settlements 
should wot have been made. 

The Danes of Alfred's troubles most certainly did not 
gain any foothold in Somerset. Indeed, the utmost 
insult that one can now hurl at a red-headed opponent 
on a village green is to call him “a Dane's bastard "— 
while a new comer who is also a Somerset man is 
hailed as “an Englishman too.” It is quite probable 
that the Rawlins family tradition of expulsion from 
Wales may give an exact date at which the Somerset 
settlement existed, as the Danes are known to have been 
driven from Wales in 79§.! 

It would be most natural for the wanderers to seek 
refuge with already established countrymen just across 
the water. The knowledge of the same settlements would 

'The jocal pronunciation of the name Rawlins, is “‘Hrollins,” a close 
approximation to the Norse “ Hrolfing.” 
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fully account for the first Danish landings being made at 
the Parrett mouth in later years. For this settlement the 
hill by the Combwich haven, already guarded by its pre- 
historic walling, would be a natural place for the sanctuary 
of the Asir, and it may be worth noting that on this 
hill the ash trees, rare on the surrounding land, grow 
abundantly. 

It becomes a further and interesting question, whether 
the old port of Watchet may not have been founded by 
the men of the same settlement, and if the name of the 
little market town of Williton, “the town of the Wealas,” 
may not refer rather to these northern foreigners than 
to the Welsh of the district. Scandinavian names occur 
in the Somerset Domesday as those of tenants of coastwise 
lands, mostly those under the de Courcy who gave his 
name to the village which took the place of the old 
Farringdon. A later chapelry dedicated to St. Olaf in 
the Church of St. Dubric at Porlock may also tend to 
prove a lasting Scandinavian interest in the coast. 

To pass now to another group of traditions, common 
perhaps to all our component populations. The Pixy 
legends of the district are of no unusual type. Belief 
in “ Pixy leading” is general, and only a few years since 
a woman, lost in a sudden evening mist within a few minutes 
Walk across the fields from her house, and unable to 
regain the pathway or find the stile became actually 
demented from terror, firmly believing that she was 
“Pixy led." The legends have one special centre round 
a large mound on the Wick “moor” exploration of which 
has this year yielded some very remarkable results. The 
mound is about ninety feet across by eleven feet high, 
mainly composed of stones, and it was said to move bodily 
about the field in whose centre it stands Its position, 
not many feet above the old high-water line and below the 
hill-crest, is unusual. Close to it is a holy well, said to 
be gifted with healing properties for skin and eye 
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complaints, and still resorted to for such. The field 
itself is called “Pixy piece,” and the mound “ Pixies’ 
mound”: while the well is said to be dedicated to St. 
Sativola, and is known as “Sidwells.” This dedication 
occurs elsewhere in the county and in Devon (Exeter 
and Morebath). The Somerset “Sigwell" at Charlton 
Horethorne is also associated with a barrow. It would 
seem more likely that in both these cases the name is 
connected with the “sidhe”* of the Gaelic population, 
and that the mediaeval saint has been chosen for some 
distant likeness of name, if not evolved from it 

In this mound the pixies were said to live, and an 
old barn close at hand ts the last place where they were 
seen by “Mr. Rawlinss uncle." He heard the sound of 
threshing, and crept up to the barn to see who was 
making free with his corn. As he came near he heard 
VOICES, 

“How I do tweat,” said one. 

“So thee do tweat, do ‘'ee?” answered another, “ well 
then, I do tweat and double tweat, looky zee!” 

Mr, Rawlins's uncle looked over the half-door, and 
there were the pixies with their red caps. 

“Well done, my little vellows!" he cried, and at that 
they fled, and have been seen no more. 

The story is not unusual, of course, and occurs in 
connection with other old barns and relatives of other 
living men elsewhere in the district. 

Another less common legend, but one which is found 
elsewhere in England and Scandinavia alike, is that of a 
ploughman who was at work in one of the Sidwell fields, 
As he worked he heard what he took to be a child 
crying, and lamenting that it had " broken its peel,” round 
the barrow. The “peel” is the long wooden shovel with 
which the bread is put into the old brick-ovens, but the 
Man went to see if he could find the child, whom he 
‘Older form “*side"—pregamably pronounced as ** sheédd" (M*Ritchic) 
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‘supposed must have wandered from home. He could 
see no one, but on the side of the mound was the 
broken peel, which he mended with string, being good- 
natured, and supposing that the child could mot be far 
away. When he left work in the evening he went to 
see if the peel had been recovered. It was gone, but 
in its place was a cake hot from the oven of the grateful 
pixy. 

There is no treasure-legend attached to the mound, 
which is, in the light of the results of the exploration, 
significant. It was said that “beautiful music comes from 
it of a might,” and (perhaps in this district, of course), 
“that a Dane was buried there.” But the most persistent 
statement concerning the mound was that “if it were 
digged down by day, it would be put back that night." 
This statement probably occurs in connection with other 
barrows, but I have always had a strong opinion that 
it was a memory of an actual attempt at mound-breaking 
by some enemy, and of replacement of the moved 
material by the tribe. 

The mound seemed from position and tradition a most 
likely place for the burial of a Scandinavian warrior near 
his beached ships, besides that the size and position of 
it was most unusual <A joint exploration was therefore 
carried out this year by the Somerset Archacological 
society and the Viking Club, under the superintendence 
of Mr. St. George Gray, Mr. A. F, Major, and myself. 
The mound proved to be of early bronze date, three perfect 
secondary interments with accompanying flint implements 
and typical “beakers” being found in the upper portion 
of the barrow. Below them, and resting on the bed rock 
of the district, had been built a perfect circular wall 
surrounding the core of the structure, some 3 ft. 6 in. 
high and of varying thickness. Within this we expected 

1 The full account of this exploration will be found in the Saga-toat of the 
Viking Club for 1905, and will be published separately during the vent. 
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to find the primary interment; but it had been removed 
already, The mound-breakers had been the Romans, and 
they had left a coin of Constantine and a large fragment 
of a typical mertarivm almost on the bed rock. They 
had dug straight down the centre of the mound from 
the highest point, and in doing so had disturbed several 
other interments, though they had missed the three im- 
portant finds we made. Many scattered bones had 
been collected and replaced in the upper part of the 
refilled pit, and there can be little doubt that the state- 
ment as to replacement of the mound refers to this 
breaking. 

The absence of any treasure-lerend may be accounted 
for by the same exploration, as one would suppose that 
there had been some such belief in a hoard to induce 
the Romans to dig. Whether a tradition, which we did 
not hear until we had commenced work, to the effect 
that harm was sure to happen to anyone who opened 
that mound, may not refer to what happened to the 
party of Romans who broke into it is another question. 

With this remarkable group of traditions I must 
conclude, only adding that, except where I have 
acknowledged their acquisition from other collectors, all 
the materials for this paper have been gathered by myself 
from the folk during the past twelve years. One regret 
I must express; and that is, that I cannot give in print 
the dialect in which the tales were told. To attempt to 
do so would involve too lengthy an extension of most 
of the legends. 

. C. W. WHISTLER. 
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SOME NOTES ON HOMERIC FOLK-LORE. 
BY W. CROOGERE. 
(Read at Meeting, 15th May, 1907.) 


In this paper I propose to deal with some of the falk- 
lore and folk-tales to be: found in the Homeric poems, 
and it is not my intention to join, except indirectly, the 
mellay of the Unitarians,—those who, like Mr. Lang, con- 
tend that the Jétad and Odyssey are the work of a single 
writer—and the Separatists, or, as they used to be called, 
the Chorizontes, represented by Mr. Leaf, But the study 
of the folk-lore and folk-tales of Homer is so closely 
connected with the problem of origins that it is impossible 
to pass by this controversy in silence. 

As students of tradition and romance our sympathies 
are probably on the side of the old-fashioned view which 
attributes both epics to a single writer. The arguments 
in its favour have been forcibly stated by Mr. Lang in 
his recent book! In the first place, he has made a 
well-timed protest against the “analytical reader," “the 
literary entomologist,” as he has recently been profanely 
called. “The poet,” he justly remarks, “is expected to 
satisfy a minutely critical reader, a personage whom he 
could not foresee, and whom he did not address." He 
accepts the statement of Mr. Leaf that the epics were 
“Court poems. They were composed to be sung in the 


1 Homer and air dg, in continuation of his earlier work, Afower amet 
fhe Epic. 
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palaces of a ruling aristocracy . .. the poems are aristo- 
ctatic and courtly": they are in no sense ballads or 
folk-song. This fact, as will be suggested later on, tends 
to explain some curious omissions, and the reticence 
which the poet displays regarding ideas and traditions 
which must have been within his knowledge. Any one 
who has had personal experience of such Court poets, 
like the Bhats, who are the singers and panegyrists of 
the aristocracy of India, will easily understand why the 
poems contain the inconsistencies on which the Separatists 
have laid special stress. It is most improbable that the 
epics were reduced to writing in the age during which 
they were composed, and it seems quite certain that 
the audience which heard portions of them recited in the 
great hall of a palace troubled itself little about the 
contradictions which impress the modern critic, even if 
these attracted attention. 

Mr. Lang, again, has done good service in showing 
that the //fed has a well-developed plot, and he adduces 
weighty arguments to prove that the Doloneia, or Tenth 
Book, forms a necessary part of it. He also, with much 
ingenuity, displays the consistency of the character of 
Agamemnon throughout the Jad. He argues that both 
epics represent the culture, customs, and art of a single 
age. [n particular, the methods of disposal of the dead 
have supplied large materials for controversy. This 
question seems to be placed out of court by his remark 
that the people of Australia and Tasmania practise, or 
did practise, every conceivable way of disposing of their 
dead I have lately had occasion to consider this 
question with special reference to India. Here we find 
no uniformity of practice. Inhumation, cairn burial, 
crouched burial, burial in shaft graves, exposure to beasts 
and birds, disposal on platforms, and various forms of 
cremation, are some of the many modes which prevail 

1 Homer and dir Age, 95. 
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among tribes mot ethnically distinct, and possessing a 
fairly uniform degree of culture, Further, we find these 
customs varying under our very eyes—forest tribes who 
used to bury their dead adopting cremation when they 
come under Brahman influence, and Hindus converted 
to Islam or Christianity replacing cremation by inhuma- 
tion. Kites of this kind, in short, seem to be liable 
to constant modification, and provide no safe criterion 
for deciding the relative ages of poems like the epics. 
The facts thus collected seem to indicate unity of age 
and authorship of the Jiad. The relation of the Jiad 
to the Odyssey is a much more difficult question, I do 
not pretend to offer an opinion on the arguments based 
on archaeology and philology; but I am inclined to 
think that the linguistic differences in the two poems, 
of which a catalogue has been prepared by that great 
scholar, Mr. Munro, have not been fully met by Mr, 
Lang, From the point of view of religion, again, Professor 
Lewis Campbell has given a long list of the “obvious 
differences” between the standpoint of the two poems:1 
and the same view has been adopted by Professor Gilbert 
Murray," both critics being deeply impressed by the 
splendour of Homer's poetry, Mr. Lang’s main answer 
to these arguments seems to be that they do not fit in 
with Mr. Leaf's scheme of breaking up the Jihad’ into 
“cantos.”" Another set of arguments against the unity 
of the two poems has been produced by Mr. Hall* who 
points out that whereas in the //iga the Dorians are 
of no account among the Greek tribes, in the Odyssey 
they appear to have reached the end of their migrations; 
that in the /4ad the process of the withdrawal of the 
Phoenicians from the Aegean seems to have begun, in the 
Odyssey they appear to have disappeared from Greece, and 
' Religion in Greck Literature, 84 ff. 
' History of Amini Greek Literature, 33 fi. 7 OP. ct. 2q1 f£ 
“The Oldest Crealisation of Greece, 42, 236, 246, 258, 269. 
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are found trading more especially outside Greek waters; 
that the knowledge of Italy shown in the Odyssey points 
to a later date; and that local politics in the Egyptian 
delta fix the date of the raid of Odysseus! at the end 
of the eighth or the beginning of the seventh century B.C. 

Mr. Lang is at his best in demonstrating that the 
schemes for the dislocation of the /i/iad into lays are 
impracticable and self-contradictory. The Separatist 
theory, in short, involves at least two serious difficulties: 
first, that, assuming the Menis or Wrath of Achilles, the 
“kernel” of the poem, as Mr. Leaf calls it, to be the 
work of a writer whom we may call Homer, there must 
have been, in or about the same age, at least two 
or three equally great poets who were content to merge 
their personalities in his, or were identified with him; 
secondly, that if the present arrangement of the epic is 
the work of a later editor, it is a mystery how a writer 
of such genius as his must have been could have left 
the discrepancies and difficulties which at once attract 
the attention of the modern critic. The result of the whole 
investigation seems to be that we may provisionally 
accept the //fiad, with certain later additions, as the work 
of a single hand, while the Odyssey probably comes 
from a different and later writer. “The poems,” says 
Professor Campbell, “are a treasure-house of things new 
and ‘old, preserving some relics of an immemorial past 
like flies in amber, while bearing on their surface all the 
gloss of novelty.”* 

In studying part of the large mass of literature devoted 
to this controversy it occurred to me that if arguments 
for and against the unity of the epics can be based on 
considerations like those of armour, the use of bronze 
and iron, customs of disposal of the dead, and similar 
considerations to which Mr. Lang's recent book is largely 
devoted, it might be possible to apply a similar test 

‘Od. xiv. 299. Of. cif. 54. 
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dependent on the provenience of the Sagas, Marchen, 
and folk-lore incidents which appear in the poems. If, 
for instance, the “kernel” of the Jad was composed 
on Greek soil, and was subsequently extended by an 
Tonic poet, we would expect that some indications of 
this would appear in the folk-lore. So that if taking 
the scheme of arrangement of the “cantos" in the /fied, 
as proposed by Mr. Leaf, and comparing these with the 
Odyssey we could show that there is anything like a 
Stratification of belief or tradition, and that this cor- 
responds with the suggested divisions of the poems, we 
should have an argument of some importance in disproof 
of the unity of authorship. I hope that in making this 
investigation I shall not lay myself open to the sarcastic 
comment of a recent writer, who, reviewing the work 
of the Separatists, remarks that “we feel as if we were 
assisting at the midnight adulteration of some new brand 
of sugar behind a grocer’s counter."1 1 trust that the 
reverence in which I hold the poems will save me from 
such a charge. In considering the folk-lore and folk 
tales I shall comment occasionally on any result of this 
scrutiny which seems of any value, leaving the references 
in the notes to this paper to speak for themselves. | 
may Say at once that the investigation, for reasons which 
I will suggest later on, has led to no definite result? 

To return to the sources of the poems—attempts 
have also been made to discriminate the evidence of 
foreign influence, of the knowledge of savagery and of 
lands beyond the Hellenic area, which appears in the 
epics. For instance, in the Jad alone we find a reference 

| Xdinéurgh Review, eci, 210. 
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to the Pheres, probably some aboriginal race; and the 
writer seems to display special knowledge of the Thracian 
tribes! The Odyssey is said to show a wider outlook 
in the direction of Sicily and Italy; but it exhibits no 
extension of knowledge towards the Propontis and Euxine, 
while the information possessed by the writer of the 
fliad of the Troad and of the peoples of Asia Minor is 
no longer to be traced.* On the other hand, the Jihad 
knows of the Central African Pygmies, and the tale of 
the Laestrygonians in the Odyssey seems to point to an 
acquaintance with the Vikings or their predecessors of 
northern Europe. How far this may be due to the 
difference of subject in the two poems isa question for 
careful consideration. 

Marks of Semitic influence, again, have been traced 
in the epics. An instance of this will be suggested later 
on in connexion with the Saga of Bellerophon. To this 
source has also been attributed the reference to the rain- 
bow as a sign;* that to Iris as a winged goddess, unique 
in the poems ;* the mention of a flood as a punishment 
for wickedness;' and of the palm tree at Delos! It 
has been the habit to attribute Homer's knowledge of 
Western Mediterranean folk-tales, like those of the 
Cyclops and Atlas, to Phoenician influence. But it is 
now certain that the Mycenaean culture was of home 
growth, and that it cannot be assigned to a non-Greek 
race, like the Phoenicians. The connexion of the Phoen- 
icians with the Persian Gulf is now generally dis- 
credited ;7 and from the Tel-el-Amarna records it ts 
clear that as early as 1400 B.C. Babylon was the dominant 
power in Western Asia, and that its civilisation passed 

1 i. 268 [i]; it. 743 f[iv.]; Geddes, Pyodlem af the Homeric Poemt, 
G9, 244. 
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into the Aegean independent of Phoenician agency. The 
discoveries in Crete, again, imply the existence of a great 
sta power in the Aegean as early perhaps as the second 
millennium before Christ: and in this way the sites which, 
according to M. Bérard, were associated with the Marchen 
of the Odpssey—the city of Alcinous in a west Corfiote site, 
the island of Calypso in that of Peregil near Ceuta, the 
cave of the Cyclops at Cumae—must have become known 
ta the Greeks at a period much earlier than js usually 
supposed, and independently of information from Phoen- 
ician mariners. = 

Again, in dealing with the question of Semitic influence 
on ¢arly Greek beliefs, it must not be forgotten that, as- 
Mr. A. J. Evans points out! while it may be admitted 
that it may have left traces, as Egypt certainly did, on the 
externals of Mycenaean worship, there was an underlying 
maice-connexion between the pre-Hellenic population of 
Greece and its islands and the Anatolian region. “The 
pure Semite is, in fact, difficult to find in Anatolia or 
Palestine,” and “in Cilicia and northern Syria he has 
largely assimilated elements belonging to that old Ana- 
tolian stock of which the Carians and the Cilicians stand 
out as the leading representatives, and which was itself 
linked on by island stepping-stones to pre-historic 
Greece.” The suggestion, then, of direct borrowing from 
oriental sources must be reconsidered in the light of 
recent historical and ethnographical research. 

In dealing with folk-tradition in. the epics nothing is 
perhaps more remarkable than what may be called the 
reticence of the poet. A singer of lays before a courtly 
audience, he knows that his hearers will take little interest 
in the rude peasant cults, Dionysus he repards as an 
outsider, received with hostility, and if he was the successor 
of a village god the poct makes no mention of him. If 
Homer was a native of the Greek mainland he must have 

\ fotwrmal Hellenic Stuidics, xxi. 1 iI. 
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been familiar with the coarse archaic cults, which are 
embalmed for usin the pages of Pausanias, but he carefully 
avoids all mention of them. Demeter is referred to in the 
fikad, but she hardly ranks as an Olympian goddess. She 
is spoken of as the wife or mistress of Zeus; but there is 
no mention of a child born to the pair, and only once, in 
the Oayssey, is a personal legend told of her, when she 
yields to her love of lason, and lies with him in the thrice- 
ploughed field '—* one of the lovely earth-born myths that 
crop up now and again in Homer, telling of an older 
simpler world, of gods who had only half emerged from 
the natural things they are, real earth-born flesh-and-blood 
creatures, not splendid phantoms of an imagined Olympian 
pageant.”* As the Indian Sita sprang from a furrow, we 
recognise in the myth the familiar story of the Sacred 
Marriage, which attributed to the union of the Earth 
woddess with her male partner, the fertility of the soil. 
The representation of this in dramatic form was an 
important incident in the Mysteries, and was described 
in a passage of splendid poetical imagination, where 
Hera beguiles Zeus to couch with her on the crest of 
Gargaros.* 

It is equally remarkable that we have no mention of the 
serpent cult. We have two snake portents, the snake 
devouring the sparrows and the bird bearing a snake ;* a 
snake of cyanus adorns the breastplate of Agamemnon ;° 
we hear of a dragon fed on poisonous herbs, of a deadly 
Water-snake, and Alexandros starts back as one who sees 
a serpent in a mountain glade. But of a snake cult we 
hear nothing, and this in spite of the fact that it might 
have been connected with two personages to whom the 
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poet refers. He knows of Erechtheus, to whom Athene 
gave a resting-place in her rich sanctuary,' But both he 
and Pausanias are reticent about the sacred serpent which, 
according to Herodotus, abode there? He also knows of 
Asklepios, the great healer, who in his view is not a deity, 
but a man with mortal sons who learned their craft from 
him, and he is called “the blameless leech,” an epithet 
never applied toa god* And yet the poet says nothing 
of his snake, although, as Dr. Frazer shows,‘ it is tolerably 
certain that Asklepios was originally nothing more or less 
than a serpent, which at a later time was transformed into 
an anthropomorphic figure with a serpent symbol. 

It is equally remarkable that the poet carefully selects 
certain legends for treatment and discards others. His 
silence, in short, means nothing in connexion with his 
knowledge of cultus or folk-lore In some cases doubtless 
the legend was developed after his time by the later epic 
writers and tragedians. But he certainly knew some of the 
Stories although he pays little attention to them. Thus of 
the famous tale of Jason and the Argonauts he tells us little, 
except in one passage in the Odyssey.) While relating the 
legend of the Symplegades or Wandering Rocks, he men- 
tions incidentally that only one ship of all that sail on the 
s€a, even Argo that is in the minds of all, ever passed that 
Way; and even her the waves would have cast upon the 
mighty rocks had not Hera, for love of Jason, passed her 
through. We are told, again, that Euneus, whom Hypsipyle 
bore to Jason, supplied the Achaeans with wine, and it was 
apparently he who bought Lykaon as a slave, and the 
ransom of Lykaon was the silver cup which he fave to 
Patroclus* Of Medea there is no record in the poems, 
unless she be identical with / gamede, the daughter of 
Augeias, who, like Medea, was a grand-daughter of Helios, 

VE ii. 547 [iv]; Oat. vii. 81. * Fantanias, i. 26,63 Herod. viii. 41. 
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and knew all the drugs which the wide earth nurtureth.’ 
At any rate Homer does not connect her with the 
Argonauts; and this was probably a later expansion of 
the legend. If the poet was familiar with the tale, it is 
strange that he does not refer to it; for it abounds in 
excellent epic material. Thus the incident of the cauldron 
in which she induced the daughters of Pelias to boil their 
father in order to restore his youth appears in European 
folk-lore in the story where Christ or St. Peter, or the 
Devil, wanders through the world in disguise, and restores 
an old man to youth ora dead person to life by boiling 
him in a kettle or roasting him in a forge; a bungler, 
generally a blacksmith, tries to perform the same trick and 
fails" Like this is the Indian tale of Chyavana, who is 
restored to youth by bathing under the advice of the 
Asvins, and the wide cycle connected with the Well of 
Life, which revives even the ashes of the dead? There is, 
again, in the Medea Saga, the fatal wedding-robe which 
consumes the bridegroom, and this in the German story is 
made of sulphur and pitch The yoking of the fire- 
breathing bulls and the sowing of the dragon's teeth appear 
in the Kalevala in the form of the field of serpents which 
Ilmarinen must plough before he can win his bride! 
Lastly, Medea's slaughter of the children points to the fact 
that she is originally a divinity, probably of Semitic 
origin, closely associated with Hera, and that the.sacrifice 
of children was part of the archaic ritual at her shrine." 

Of the famous tale of Philoktetes, again, Homer tells us 
only that he lay in sore pain at Lemnos, where the 
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Achaeans left him sick of a grievous wound from a deadly 
water snake ; that he returned home in safety, and that he 
alone surpassed Odysseus in archery! Though the use of 
poisoned arrows was familiar to the poet, we do not hear 
of them in connexion with the hero. 

So with Melampus, a notable igure in Greek folk-lore, 
who was endowed with prophetic power, who first prac- 
tised the art of medicine and established the cult of 
Dionysus in Greece. Of him the poet records two different 
traditions ;* but we are not told that he knew the language 
of birds, and that he was warned to leave his house by 
hearing the wood-worms say that the roof-beam was well 
nigh eaten through. In this he resembles the Norse 
Heimdall, who had an ear so fine that he could hear the 
gtass growing in the meadows and the wool on the backs 
of the sheep. The same tale of semi-divine prescience of 
coming disaster is told of Gauhar Shah, a modern Hindu 
saint? 

There is perhaps no tale better adapted to romantic 
treatment than that of Admetus and his devoted wife, 
Alkestis. But of her all we learn from Homer is that she 
was fair among women, the most lovely of the daughters 
of Pelias, and bore Eumelus, the charioteer to Admetus4 
We hear nothing of Oenone, or of the Apples of the 
Hesperides, which appear in Celtic legend and in the 
Arabic tale of Ala-ud-din5 Lastly, Homer tells us little 
of Herakles, save that many labours were imposed upon 
him by a man inferior to himself. We learn only of the 
fetching of the Dog of the Underworld, which the poet 
does not name® And yet Herakles has a widespread 
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cultus asa god of dreams and of warm springs, as a worm- 
slayer, the counterpart of the Semitic Melkart, 

The best explanation of such omissions is found in what 
Professor Raleigh says of Shakespeare, a kindred genius: 
“Plays like those of Shakespeare cannot be written in cold 
blood ; they call forth the man’s whole energies, and take 
toll of the last farthing of his wealth of sympathy and 
experience. In the plays we may learn what are the 
questions that interest Shakespeare most profoundly and 
recur to his mind with most insistence ; we may note how 
he handles his story, what he rejects and what he alters, 
changing its purport and fashion; how many points he is 
content to leave dark; what matters he chooses to decorate 
with the highest resources of his dramatic art, and what he 
gives over to be the sport of triumphant ridicule ; how in 
every type of character he emphasises what most appeals 
to his instinct and imagination, so that we see the meaning 
of character more plainly than it is to be seen in life ... 
how dare we complain that he has hidden himself from our 
knowledge ?"* 

Let us now consider some of the folk-lore in the epics. 
In dealing with Homeric Animism it is hard to say how 
much represents actual belief and how much metaphor; 
and its occurrence in what are supposed to be the oldest 
portion of the poems may be due to the superior energy 
and imagination of the older writer. Thus, a.stone Is 
called “stubborn” or “ relentless" in not quite the earliest 
portions of the //ad, and also in the Odyssey" At times 
a distinctly human emotion is ascribed to inanimate nature: 
the earth laughs or groans, the sea rejoices or rouses the 
Argives, in the earliest as well as in the latest cantos.* 
The river Scamander waxes wroth in heart in the “kernel” 
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of the /iad, but speaks with a voice out of the whirlpool 
in one of the later lays! In the same fashion waves and 
shores bellow, and the sea is prescient of a storm? The 
belief in birth from rocks and trees, which is probably 
mere rhetoric, appears twice in the MMenis, once in the 
Odyssey® Lastly, it is impossible to detect any stratifica- 
tion in the mention of weapons craving for slaughter, 
which is often quoted as an instance of Animism. In the 
Kamayana “the great bow embossed with gold Throbs 
eager for the master’s hold.”* The spears of the Irish Red 
Branch champions, we are told, “ were regularly seized 
with the rage for massacre; and then the bronze head 
erew red-hot, so that it had to be kept in a caldron of 
cold water, or, more commonly, of black poisonous liquid, 
into which it was plunged whenever it blazed up with the 
murder fit.” “ 

To take the cases in which supernatural intelligence and 
Powers of speech are attributed to animals— Though the 
horse Arion is mentioned in the /iiad? the crude legend 
of its birth from Demeter and its powers of reason and 
Speech are ignored But we have other instances of these 
gifted beasts. Antilochus, Achilles, and Menelaus appeal 
to their horses, and Polyphemus to his ram, throughout the 
epics," and the horses of Achilles weep in sympathy with 
their lord,” This communion of man and beast is common 
in folk-lore, and the power of understanding beast language 
is gained in various ways—by eating porridge mixed with 
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the slaver of tortured snakes, by Finn's broiled fish and 
Sigfried’s roasted dragon's heart, or by eating a white snake 
or a herb like a fern.' With these gifted horses which 
speak and lament the fate of their owner we may compare 
the Karling legend of Bayard, and Skirnir in the Aaaa 
talking to his horse, as Godrun does with Grani after the 
murder of Sigurd? In Persian myth the same power is 
attributed to the steed of Rustum ; in an Irish story the 
ram speaks to St. Magnenn, as in a Kashmir tale the horse 
warns his master, the Raja, against his treacherous 
Wazir; and in the Hindu tale of Vidhusaka, the hero, 
secing no means of escape from his trouble, and knowing 
what his horse had been in a previous birth, bows before 
him and says: “Thou art a god; a creature like thee 
cannot commit treason agamst his lord.” On which appeal 
the horse obeys his master, “for excellent horses are divine 
beings.” 4 

Another of these sacred Homeric beasts is the boar, 
which the offended Artemis sends against the garden land 
of Oineus* This reminds us of the mythic swine of 
Ireland, reared with malice and venom that it might be the 
bane of the men of Erinn, or the Erymanthian boar slain 
by Herakles 

Again, to take the cult of trees—A phrase employed by 
Homer implics that the earliest temple was a booth of 
branches and it has been supposed that the same idea is _ 
involved in the custom of hanging up the arms of defeated © 
combatants, which appears in the second canto of the 
Iliad as well as in the Odyssey." In the same canto of the 
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Iliad we find a reference to the very archaic belief in 


the grave-tree as an abode for the spirit of the dead man, 


when the mountain Nymphs plant elm-trees round the 
barrow of Action? A similar tale is told of Protesilaus, 
round whose barrow elm-trees grew; those which faced 
towards Troy bloomed early and withering fell untimely, 
like the hero himself, and of Geryon, on whose crave the 
trees dropped blood* We have the same idea in the folk- 
tales of the grave-trees springing from the corpse and 
becoming a refuge for the spirit. 
" Margaret was boryed in the lower chancel, 
And William in the higher : 
Out of ber breast there sprang @ rose, 
And out of his a briar.”" 


In Samoa the grave of a chief is called “the house 
thatched with the leaves of the sandal-wood,” in allusion 
to the custom of planting some tree with pretty foliage 
near the grave.* So in the Celtic tale of Baile and Ailinn 
the yew and apple trees grew from the lovers’ graves 
and when cut down were made into tablets on which the 
poets inscribed their pitiful story.’ It is only in the 
Odyssey that we have a vague hint of the equally archaic 
belief in the birth-tree, if the palm springing at the altar 
of Apollo which Odysseus saw, refers to the birth-palm 
under which Leto was delivered. 

It seems equally impossible to discover any stratification 
of the more primitive religious beliefs in the JHaad. Per- 
haps the most archaic cultus recorded in the poems is 
that of Dodonaean Zeus. It is at the supreme crisis 
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when Achilles sends Patroclus to the fight that he invokes 


him : ‘“who dwell'st remote, O Zeus supreme ! 


The lord of all Pelssgos, and enthroned 

On frore Dodona's snows; and round thy throne 
Circle the Sellian seers, for thee devote 

To feet unwashen, and to bed the earth.” ! 


This is in the Menés, but the other two references to Dodona 
are found in the Odyssey® At Dodona, according to Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway, occurred the first clash of Pelasgian and 
Achaean, and here Zeus and his shadow-wife, Dione, 
displaced the old Earth Mother and her dove priestesses.” 
Hence we find here a dove cult, which in its earliest 
Stages had no connexion with Aphrodite, but with Zeus, 
to whom in another passage the doves bring nectar. 
Again, we find at Dodona that Odysseus visits the oracular 
tree, to learn the counsels of Zeus from the high leafy 
oak-tree of the god. The notice of this archaic cultus is 
found not in the /fraa@, but in the Odpssey® Aeschylus 
speaks of these prophetic oaks of Dodona, Sophocles of 
the oak of many voices, and Herodotus tells how “two 
black daves flew away from Egyptian Thebes, and on 
alighting at the Dodona oak began to speak with human 
voice and told them that on this spot should be the oracle 
of Zeus."® Such oracular trees, like the burning bush 
of Moses, the “tree of the augurs,” near Shechem, the 
oak of Moreh, the palm tree of Deborah, are common 
in the beliefs of the Semites and other races.’ Thirdly, 
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the priests of this pre-Hellenic god were subject to various 
taboos. Thus, they were obliged to sleep on the ground, 
as is the rule with the chief priest of Zinda Kaliana in 
the Panjab, who must sleep on the ground or on a square 
bed of grass made on the earth between four posts, a form 
of primitive asceticism, the idea that ghosts cannot touch 
the ground possibly aiding in the establishment of the 
practice." For the same reason the votaries of Sultan in 
the Panjab sleep on the ground, not on a bedstead; and in 
memory, it is said, of the fall of their capital, Chithor, but 
more probably in obedience to some primitive taboo, the old 
Rajputs used vessels of clay instead of metal, and slept 
on straw, while the modern Raja, though he eats off gold 
and silver, and sleeps on a bed, places leaves beneath the 
one and straw under the other.* Apparently for the same 
reason the Roman Flamen Dialis had the feet of his bed 
smeared with mud, and the priest of the old Prassian god. 
Potrimpo, was bound to sleep on the bare earth for three 
days before he performed sacrifice 

The custom of the Selloi keeping their feet unwashed 
presents more difficulty, We have many cases in which 
the removal of foot-gear in holy places is prescribed, 
as in the Semitic ritual, probably lest the shoes might 
become taboo and unfit for future use by contact with 
the holy ground The officiant at the Latin Lemuria 
walked barefoot through the house, possibly on the theory 
that he thus was unfettered, and there was a special 
Roman rite, the Nudipedalia, in which barefooted matrons 
walked in procession in order to prevent drought: while 
the Egyptian priests, like the modern Kafirs of North 
India, took off their shoes at the time of sacrifice® At 
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the Inibe, or rite of abstinence in Japan, the medicine-man 
was not allowed to comb his hair, eat meat, or approach 
women, and if his clients fell ill they set it down to his 
failure to keep his vows.’ In the case of the Selloi the 
rule of keeping the feet unwashed may be a survival of 
some primitive ascetic ritual, as the Hindu Faqir smears 
himself with dust or ashes to indicate to all and sundry 
that he is in a state of taboo, and this may have attracted 
the attention of the later Greeks by its startling contrast to 
the elaborate rules of personal purity which marked the 
officiants of the service of the Olympian gods.* 

It is remarkable that the shadowy Dione, the partner 
of the older Zeus, is mentioned only once in the epics, 
and that not in the “kernel,” but in one of the so-called 
later additions.* 

Two primitive forms of oath appear in the poems—one 
in connexion with animal victims; the other by the river 
Styx. The former does not occur, as perhaps we might 
have expected, in the older cantos* The conception of 
Styx varies in Homer. By one account it is a stream of 
this world, or at least closely connected with it, because 
the Titaresios of Thessaly is a branch of it; by another it 
is a river of the underworld, and a branch of it is Cocytus , 
elsewhere it is described as a waterfall.® This oath by 
Styx is undoubtedly a most primitive rite. In the first 
place, Dr, Frazer has shown that the fact that a draught 
of its water is considered deadly, points to the conclusion 
that it originally represented one of those poison ordeals 
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which are still enforced among many savage and semi- 
savage races;! secondly, the triple offering to the dead 
made at the falls of Styx—mead, wine, and water— 
suggests chthonic rites, and has a curious analogy in the 
remarkable libation table found in the Dictaean Cave 
with its cup-like receptacles? The Homeric accounts of 
this primitive oath-taking by Styx do not occur in what 
are supposed to be the earlier cantos of the /iad? 
When we come to magic the case is similar. Thus in 
the case of the Aegis, Professor Ridgeway has clearly 
shown that the Gorgoncion on the shield is but the head 
of the slain beast whose skin was the raiment of the 
primitive goddess* In the poems it appears in practically 
all the cantos, and is borne by Zeus, Athene, or Apollo 
The other magical appliances appear more often in the 
Odyssey than in the /itad. In the /étad we meet the 
magic strap or girdle of Aphrodite, which seems to have 
been placed in a loose fold of the robe as a mimetic 
charm to promote union with the beloved one® It some- 
times seems to stand for the Life Token, as in a Micmac 
story where a man captures a mermaid by obtaining the 
hair-string without which she could not live.’ The magical 
power of the girdle seems, in other cases, to depend on 
the efficacy of the cord and sacred circle as a charm 
against evil spirits. That of Aphrodite is “broidered, 
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fair-wrought, wherein are all the enchantments; therein 
are love, and desire, and loving converse, that steals the 
wits even of the wise.” The girdle of Hera has additional 
protectives in its hundred tassels, which baffle the Evil 
Eye, and are probably like the pendants found at Mycenae, 
which seem to represent a common form of amulet? The 
Egyptian kings wore as a protective a special royal girdle, 
which is like the Bunna-do-At worn by the old Irish 
kings, and the Brahmanical cord of India* Even in the 
Western Isles of Scotland a girdle of seal-skin 1s worn to 
cure sciatica, while one method of becoming a werwolf is 
to obtain a girdle made of human skin.® An even closer 
parallel to the love-girdle of Aphrodite is the magic neck- 
lace of Frey which fascinates the sons of men. 

The magic wand, the stock implement of all magicians 
and sorcerers, appears only once in the J/fad, but several 
times in the Odyssey5 

The /itad provides examples of those works of art 
which indicate the magical qualities ascribed to the early 
metallurgists—the magic tripods of Hephaistos with golden 
wheels, which of their own motion might enter the assembly 
of the gods and again return to his house; the magic 
bellows which work at his bidding; the golden handmaids, 
“the semblances of living maids, who have understanding 
in their hearts, voice, and strength."* These have their 
analogues in the Odyssey in the hounds of gold and silver 
which guard the palace of Alcinous, and the youthful 
golden torch-bearers, possibly statues,’ which may be com- 
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pared with the young deer, made of gold and studded 
with jewels, which in Somadeva's story dance in front of 
the maidens, and the magic figures which fan the sleepers 
in the palace of Ravana, or the five golden figures of men 
given by Kuvera, the god of wealth, to Vikramaditya, 
whose limbs grow again when they are cut off; and when 
Naravahanadatta enters the magic city he finds all the 
men to be wooden figures, which moved as if they were 
alive, but lacked the power of speech! Friar Orderic tells 
us that “in the palace of the Great Khan there are many 
‘peacocks of gold, and when any of the Tartars wish to 
amuse their lord, then they go one after another and clap 
their hands, upon which the peacocks clap their wings 
and make as if they would dance.” This, he shrewdly 
remarks, must be done either by diabolic art or by some 
engine working underground; and in another place he 
tells of vessels of wine which lift themselves to the lips 
of the drinkers* Such, too, were the horse of copper, the 
hounds, the metal serpent, which the arch-magician Vir- 
gilius made to clear Rome of evil-doers* In the Teutonic 
legend Thor's hammer comes back of itself into his hand, 
like an Australian boomerang, and in the hall of Aegi the 
pitchers of ale brought themselves to the board, the loaves 
walked in, and the wine poured itself out With these 
magical works of art may be classed the imperishable 
clothing which Calypso gives to Odysseus like the 
invulnerable garment presented by his mother to Oddo 
in the Eyrbyggia Saga 

In the same class are the flying sandals of Hermes, 
golden, divine, which bear him over the wet sea and the 
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boundless land with the breathings of the wind, and those 
of Athene which wax not old! These have their ana- 
logues in the feather shift of Freyja, and the fairy shoes, 
the nine-leagued boots of the fairy tales, the Pushpaka 
or flying throne of Hindu tradition* In another form we 
meet them in the slipper of Cinderella, and the magic 
shoe of the Chinese story, which the lover shakes when 
he wishes to summon his absent mistress* In a Hindu 
story the hero wins them from the sons of the sA\sura 
Maya, who are represented in European tradition by the 
two giants in the German tale of the “ Crystal Bath.” * 

It is only in the Odysser® that we have an allusion to 
the treatment by the savage medicine-man, the stopping 
of bleeding by the recital of a charm, which appears con- 
stantly in Indian and other folk-lore. In the Aamayana 
Vrihaspati combines such spells with the use of herbs; 
the mere passing through the palace of the Hetaira cures 
the horses’ wounds, as Lancelot cures the wounds of Sir 
Urre of Hungary; and in Celtic folk-lore the magic oint- 
ment gains its power from the spells pronounced over it" 

The veil, again, is used in a mystic way. In the Odyssey 
Ino Leucothea gives him the divine veil which saves 
Odysseus when he wraps it round his breast, the per- 
sonality of the owner attaching to her clothing, as the 
might of Achilles is supposed to be transferred to Hector 
with the arms of Achilles.‘ 

Circe, again, knows the magic ointment. When she 
anoints the swine with it, the bristles with which the 
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venom had clothed them drop off their limbs! This is 
like the ointment of the folk-tales, which makes him who 
uses it invulnerable, and restores the dead to life; if made 
of the fat of unbaptised babies, or of seven herbs, each 
picked on a special day, it gives the witch the power of 
riding through the air on a broomstick? Another variety 
gives the power of seeing fairies; a third the faculty of 
invisibility, like the stone which Peredur receives in the 
Arthurian legend® In the Aradian Nights the Merman 
gives Abdulla an ointment, “wherewith when thou hast 
anointed thy body, the water will do thee no hurt, though 
thou should pass the lave of thy life going about in the 
great deep"; and in another tale of the same collection 
the Fakir says: “ The wonders of this ointment are passing 
strange and rare. An thou close thy left eye and rub 
upon the lid the smallest portion of the salve, then all 
the treasures of the world now concealed from thy gaze 
will come to sight"—the same ointment, in fact, which 
the fairies give to the human midwife who attends their 
wives, and which, if misused, causes blindness* This and 
many other ideas of the same kind are survivals from 
the time when no one tried to draw the line between 
medicine and magic. 

Invisibility, which in folk-lore is ordinarily secured by 
the use of drugs,—in Dahome by pounding up a baby 
boy in a mortar,—by a special stone, fernseed, and the 
like, is in Homer gained by a magic helmet, like that 
of Hades, which Athene dons that terrible Ares may 
not behold her. This is the Tarn-kappe of Teutonic 
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mythology, the Dular-kufl or Hulidshjalmir of Norse 
legend, the cap of Perseus, the ring of Gyges, the mantle 
of Arthur and of the Irish Druids, and the ring of Lunid, 
which were reckoned among the thirteen precious things 
of the Island of Britain* In the Jia, too, the gods 
freely exercise the power of shedding or removing the 
mist which shrouds themselves or their favourites, an 
incident which occurs all through the epic and in the 
Odyssey® So in the Irish tale, Broichan the Druid spreads 
a mist over St. Columba? 

For the witch-ointment of Circe there is a counter- 
charm, the “herb of virtue” which Hermes gives to 
Odysseus, the plant black at the root, but the flower 
is like to milk; the gods call it Moly, but it is hard for 
mortal men to dig’ In the word Moly some philologists 
see the Skr. mii/a, “root.” It is very improbable that 
any special plant was in the mind of the poet The 
difficulty in digging it perhaps points to the mandrake, 
that remarkable plant with a myriad mystic virtues, which 
shrieks as it is drawn from the earth, and of which Pliny 
tells us that when they intended to take the root, “they 
took the wind thereof, and with a sword describing three 
circles round it, they digged it up looking towards the 
west.” Josephus (./. vii. 6, 3) says that “a furrow must 
be drawn round the root until its lower part is exposed, 
then a dog is tied to it, after which the person tying 
the dog must get away. The dog then endeavours to 
follow him and so easily pulls up the root, but dies 
suddenly instead of his master." * 
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Another of these magic drugs is that which Helen 
learnt from Polydamnia of Egypt, that home of magic 
and mystery : 

“But Helen fow on new device did smnd, 

[nfusing ateaight a medicine in their wine, 

That drowning care and dangers, dij decline 

All thought of 7L = Who crunk the cup should shed 

All that day not a tear, no, not if dead 

That day his father or his mother were, 

Nor if bis brother, child, of chiefest dear 

He shoold see murdered there before his fce.™! 
This drug of forgetfulness is a stock clement in the 
folk-tales, In the Norse legend Grimhild gives a potion, 
the Ominnis-ol, to Sigfried, which makes him forget his 
love, Brunhild, and the same draught she gives to her 
daughter, Gudrun. We have the Nepenthe of Homer in 
the “insane herb” eaten by the companions of Sindibad, 
which some have tried to identify with the oriental hemp. 
We meet it also in the Arab tale of the “ Ensorcelled 
Prince,” and in the Hindu story Koila procures a drug 
from the dancing-women which causes him to forget 
his home, his wife, his child, as in the Irish tale the 
Druids give Cuchulainn the draught of oblivion® In the 
Chinese purgatory the drink of forgetfulness is adminis- 
tered by an old beldame, Mother Meng. “Whether they 
swallow much or little it matters not; but sometimes 
there are perverse devils, who altogether refuse to drink 
Then beneath their feet sharp blades start up, and a 
copper tube is put down their throats by force, by which 
they are compelled to swallow some."" The Greeks had 
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the same idea in Lethe, “the place of forgetfulness” in 
the underworld, and the river of which when the dead 
drank they forgot their homes and infant children, while 
the modern shepherd of the islands knows of a mountain 
plant, “the grass of denial," of which when the sheep 
eat they forget their young." 

So far I have been dealing with some of the many 
folk-lore incidents which occur in the epics. From what 
I have said of the provenience of these incidents as 
illustrated by the references attached to this paper, it 
will, I think, be found that it is impossible to trace any 
stratification of these in the various cantos or lays into 
which some critics divide the //iaa. So far, this may 
be considered evidence in support of the view that the 
Tiad and Odyssey belong to a single age, if they are 
not the work of a single author, But this argument must 
not be pressed too far. The number of facts is not large 
enough to base a safe induction upon them. Some ideas 
would naturally be selected for use by the poet when 
dealing with special episodes in the story which he selected 
for treatment, Or, again, it is possible that such incidents 
may have become part of the stock epic machinery, 
and be used by one poet after another when dealing 
with subjects of the same class. 

W. CROOKE, 
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COLLECTANEA. 


THE Lazy Wire: A Manx Foue-Tare. 


Tuts story was told from memory by a Peel woman who heard 
it some sixty years ago from her mother, She had heard the 
Manx verse given in Afanx Ballads (A. W. Moore), at a Manx 
Concert in January, 1907, and she told me that she had a 
different story and knew another verse of the song, I have 
taken her yarn down as nearly as possible as she told it, but 
when it came to the name-guessing, she said that she had for- 
gotten the names now, but that she knew that “The Lary Wile 
guessed a power of names—all she knew or ever heard tell of.” 
I have taken the liberty of giving names to her guesses, so ag 
to make a better story and also so as to preserve an old tradi 
tion about there being only seven families on the Island at 
one time whose names all began with ““Myl.” Mylrea, Mylroi, 
Mylvridey, Myichreest, Mylvoirrey, Mylvartin, Mylcharaine, 
Mollyndroat is probably Afy/ ya Druaight, Druid'’s servant. 

The spinner in this type of story is usually a dwarf or a fairy, 
but my informant used the words foatwr and gian/, and was 
positive that she told the tale as she had heard it. In connection 
with the belief that to know a man’s name gives one power over 
him, it 1§ interesting to note that to this day charmers in the Isle 
of Man insist, before using their charms, on knowing the full name 
of their patient; and the name must be given as at their baptism, 
otherwise the charm will not work. 


SOPHIA Morrison, 
(Aon, See. Mfomer Jang mage ordel yp). 
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Wet, there was a woman once, and she was scandalous lazy. 
She was that lazy she would do nothing but sit in the corner 
of the sAiel/agé (hearth, fire-place) warming herself, or going out 
on the houses for mewses the day long. And one day her man 
gives her some wool to spin for him; he was ternble badly off 
for clothes to wear, for she was letting them get all ragged on 
him. He had told her to mend them until he was tired, but all 
he could get out of her was, “Jraa dy figoar” (time enough). 

One day he comes to her, and says: 

“Thou /dizgey my Araa (dawdler, slothful one), here is some 
wool for thee to spin, and if it is not done a month from 
this day, I'll throw thee out on the side of the road. Thou 
and thy ‘fraa dy Hoover’ have left me nearly bare.” 

Well, she was too lazy to spin, but she would be pretending 
to be working hard when the husband was in the house. 
She used to put the gucey/ (wheel) out on the floor every night 
before the husband came in from work, to be letting on to 
him that she had been spinning. 

The husband was asking her was the thread getting near 
spun, for he said that he was seeing the queeyl so often on the 
floor that he wanted to know if she had enough to take to 
the weaver. When it came to the last week but one, she had 
only one ball spun, and that one was knotted and as coarse 
as gorse. When her husband says to her: 

“I'm seeing the queeyl middling often on the floor when I 
come home at night; maybe there’s enough thread spun at 
thee now for me to take to the weaver next weck?” 

“IT don’t know, at all,” says the wife, “maybe there is; let 
us count the balls.” 

Then the play began! Up she went on the /ow? (loft), and 
flung the ball through the hole, down to him. 

“Keep count thyself, and fling the balls back again to me,” 
says she to the man. And as fast as he flung the ball up te 
her, so fast she flung it down to him again. When he had 
counted the ball, maybe two score times, she says to him: 

“That's all that's in.” 

“Aw, ‘deed, you've spun well, woman, for all,” says he; 
“there's plenty done at thee for the weaver.” 
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Aw, then she was in the fix, and didn’t know in her senses 
what to do to save herself. She knew she would sup sorrow 
if she was found out, but she could think of nothing. At last 
she bethought herself of the Foawr (giant) that lived in a lone- 
some place up the mountain, for she had heard tell he was 
good to work, and the woman she says to herself: 

“T've a mind to go my ways to him.” 

She took the road early the next moming, she and her rolls 
of wool, and she walked up hills, down gills, till at last she 
came to the Aeawr's house. 

“What are thou wanting here?” says the amr. 

“T'm wanting thee to help me,” says she; and she up 
and told him about the ball of thread and everything. 

“T'll spin the wool for thee,” says the /oamwr, “if thou'll 
tell me my name when thou come for the balls a week from 
this day. Are thou satisfied?” 

“Why shouldn't I be satisfied?” said the woman; for she 
thought to herself it would be a middling queer thing if she 
couldn't find out his name within a week. Well, the woman 
she tried every way to find out the foawr's name, but, go 
where she might, no one had ever heard tell of it. The time 
was getting over fast, and she was no nearer to the #oamr'y 
name. At last it came to the last day but one. 

Now, as it happened, the husband was coming home from 
the mountains that day in the little everin’, and as he neared 
the Joawr's house, he saw it all in a blaze of light, and there 
was a great whirling and whistling coming to his ears, and along 
‘with it came singing and laughing and shouting. So he drew 
near the window, and then he sees the big Aogwr inside sitting 
at a queeyl, spinning like the wind, and his hands fying with 
the thread to and fro, to and fro, like the lightning, and he 
shouting to the whistling quceyl : 

"Spin, queeyl, spin faster; and sing, queeyl, sing louder.” 
And he sings, as the queeyl whirls faster and faster: | 

“Snievt, queeyl, snien; ‘rane, quecyl, "ram; 
Dy chooilley chiea er y thie, snieuw er my skyn. 
Lhecish yn ollan, lhiams yn snaie 
S ber fyve cc yn ven litchemgh 
Dy re Mollyndroat my ennym." 
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(Spin, wheel, spin; sing, wheel, sing ; 
Every beam on the house, spin overhead, 
The wool is hers, the thread is mine, 
How littl she knows, the lazy wife, 
That Mollyndroat is my name.) 

When the husband got home that everin’ he was late, and 
his wife said to him: 

““Where have thou been so late? Did thou hear anything 
new?” 

Then he said; “Thou are middling good to spin thyself, 
vea-fie (housewife); but I'm thinking there's one in that's better 
than thee, for all, Never in all my born days did I see such 
spinning, a thread as fine as a cobweb, and hear such singing 
as there was going on in the Joawr's house to-night.” 

“What was he singing?” says the wife. And he sang the 
song to her: 

“GSniew, quecyl, smiea; ‘rane, quecyl, ‘rane; 
Dy chooilley chlea er y thie, gnieu er my skyn, 
Lheeish yn allan, Ihiams yn snaie. 
Sbeg fys ec yn ven ltehemgh 
Dy re Mollyndroat my ennym,” 

Well, well, the joy the woman took when she heard the 
song | 

“Aw, what sweet music! Sing it again, my good man," says 
she. And he sang it to her again, till she knew it by heart. 

Early next morning, she went as fast as her feet could carry 
her to the Feawr's house. The road was long, and a bit lone- 
some under the trees, and to keep up her heart she sang to 
herself : 

“Snied, queeyl, snieu; snien, queeyl, snieu ; 
Dy chooilley vangan er y villey, snieu cr my skyn. 
S‘lesh hene yn ollan, as lesh my hene y snaic 
Son shenn Mollyndroat cha vow eh dy bras.” 
(Spin, wheel, spin; spin, wheel, spin ; 
Every branch on the tree, spin overhead. 
The woo! ts bimecif’s, the thread is my own, 
For old Mollyndroat will never get it.) 


When she got to the house, she found the door open before 
her, and in she goes. 
F 
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“Tye come again for the thread,” says she. 

“ Aisy, aisy, woman,” says the Avewr; “if thou don’t tell 
mé my name thou won't get the thread, that was the bargain.” 
And says he: “Now, what's my name?” 

“Ts it Mollyrea?” says she; to let on that she didn't know 
it. 

“No, it is not,” says he. 

“Are you one of the Mollyruiy ones?” says she. 

*T’m not one of that clan,” says he. 

“Are they calling you Mollyvridey?" says she. 

“They are not, says he. 

“Tl warrant your name is Mollychreest?” says she, 

“Vou are wrong,” says he. 

“Are you going by the name of Mollyvoirrey?” says she. 

Deed I'm not,” says he. 

“Maybe your name is Mollyvarten?” says she. 

“And maybe it’s not, at all,” says he. 

They're saying,” says she, “that there was only seven families 
living on the Island at one time, and their names all began 
with “ Molly,” “and so,” says she, “if you're not a Mollycharaine, 
you're none of the rael oul’ Manx ones.” 

“I'm not,” says he. “Now, be careful, woman, next guess 
is your last.” 

At that she pretended to be frightened, and says she slowly, 
pointing her finger at him: 


“S'lesh hene yn ollan, a5 lesh my lene y snaie, 
Son shenn MOLLYNDROAT cha vow eh dy bras.” 





(The wool is himself's, the thread is my own, 
For oli———Mo.Liyepeoat will never get it.) 


Well, the Avawr he was done, and he was in a red rage, 
and he cries: “Bad luck to you! You never would have 
found out my name unless you afte a wivewnge ym aisknee” 
(iortune-telling witch). 

“Bad luck to yourself, my boy,” says she, ‘for trying to 
steal a dacent woman's wool.” 

“Go to the /owy/ (Devil), yourself and your fortune-telling,” 
shouts he, jumping up and flinging the balls at her. 
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And away home with her, and her balls of thread. And if 
she didn’t spin her own wool for ever after, that’s nothing to 
do with you and me. 

(See Mfr. E. Clodd in FulRlore fJourmai, vii. 138-43.) 


Notes ow Some AMULETS OF THE Turner Maci Kinos. 


THERE are issued at the present time, at the great Cathedral 
at Cologne, two kinds of protective amulets whose origin may 
be traced back to medieval times. Of these, one is formed by 
metallic medals, of the type commonly used in connection 
with holy persons or places, the other has the less usual 
shape of printed slips of linen. 

The slips, a litle more than 6 inches by 3 inches, are 
produced in two forms, German and French, since pilgrims 
from far-off parts of Europe still visit the holy shrine, Each 
slip bears, upon its left, a design of the “ Adoration of the Magi,” 
above a view of Cologne wherein the Cathedral stands prominent, 
and upon its night an inscription, which, in both the forms, com- 
mences with an invocation of the “Holy Three Kings.” After 
the invocation follows, on the German Zeffe/, the statement 
that “The Three Kings have been honoured and invoked since 
ancient times as types of faith and as protective patrons against 
the dangers of travelling, headache, fever, epilepsy, and the 
snares of enemies, as well as to prevent sudden death,” and 
concludes with the remark that “This little picture has touched 
the relics of the Three Holy Kings in the great Cathedral at 
Cologne.” 

The French slip is somewhat more limited in its claims, 
Saying, after the invocation, that “This ticket has touched the 
telics of the Holy Magi Kings at Cologne, whose protection 
is invoked against fever, epilepsy, sudden death, and all the 
accidents which may happen to travellers.” 

Besides being employed for the general purposes indicated by 
the inscriptions, the slips are occasionally carried by cavalrymen, 
or other horsemen, as a protection against accidents while riding. 
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In Codlectanea Antigua! C. R. Smith figures a printed ship 
of paper, 3} inches by 1}} inches, found in 1748 upon a man 
convicted of murder, in England, which shows the form in which 
the slips were issued at that time. Like the modem slips, it 
bore, but more cmdely executed, an “Adoration” above 2 
contemporary view of Cologne, to the right of which was an 
invocation in Latin (similar to that which now appears in German 
or French) of the “Holy Three Kings, Gaspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar,” followed by an inscription in French: “ Ces ésdfets 
ont touch! aux trois testes des Saints Roys, a Cologne: iifs sont 
four des voyageurs, contre les matheurs des chemins, maux de 
feste, mal caduque, fidures, sorcelierie, toute sorte de malefice, ef 
mort subite” Observe how the inscription as it appeared in 
the eighteenth century has since been modified, owing to the 
decline of certain beliefs implied in the earlier form. 

Medals of the Three Kings were probably issued at a 
considerably earlier date than the printed slips. The older ones 
are usually more or less rectangular, frequently of silver, with 
an “Adoration” on one face and an invocation on the other. 
The medals of the present day, of several designs, are generally 
circular, and of silver, brass, aluminium, or pewter, with an 
* Adoration” on one face, and a representation of the Cathedral 
or the Shrine, or an invocation, on the opposite, They are 
“touched” in the same manner, and for the same purpose, 
as the slips, and are worn with the same intentions. 

The relics of the Magi, brought to Constantinople by the 
Empress Helena and taken thence to Milan after the First 
Crusade, were in the twelfth century conveyed by Frederick 
Barbarossa from Milan to Cologne, as objects of enormous value 
and sanctity. The royalty early attributed to the Magi, in 
consequence of the references in Psalms Ixvi., xxi, and Isaiah 
Ix., to gifts and offerings presented by kings, became in the 
following century a matter of faith, and they were known as the 
Magi Kings, the Holy Three Kings, and the Three Kings of 
Cologne. Their miraculously-guided journey caused them to be 
chosen as the patron saints of travellers, whom they were 
desired to protect from the dangers with which journeys were 

Celi, Amt. i. p. 120, 
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beset during the Dark Ages, from the bites and stings of 
serpents and other venomous reptiles, and from the diseases to 
which travellers were especially exposed. Hence also the custom 
arose of giving to inns a name dedicating them to, or recalling 
the Three Kings. And as great magicians, their intercession was 
sought for protection against all forms of sorcery and witchcraft, 
against the evil eye, and against epilepsy, the ‘falling sickness,” 
which often manifested itself as a demoniacal possession. 

Such beliefs in their virtues were spread over Europe by 
the pilgrims who flocked to the shrine at Cologne.’ The mere 
names of the Magi became invested with protective and curative 
powers, and are consequently to be found on numbers of 
mediaeval charm-rings, on brooches, on drinking-horns and cups 
of the same period (probably for protection against poisons, 
or to impart qualities to the liquids within, as in the well-known 
Arab bowls in use to-day,?) and even on garters.° 

In his Pathway fo Health, 1664, Peter Levens gives, 25 a 
cure for epilepsy, a charm to be hung from the neck, to be 
written in Latin with the blood of the patient's little finger, 
to the effect that “Gaspar bore myrrh, Melchior frankincense, 
Balthazar gold. He who bears with him the names of the Three 
Kings is freed, through the Lord, from the falling sickness.” * 
Varied but slightly, these same words appear on a ring found 
at Dunwich, Suffolk.® 

Vin Avii-Zere, Dee. 1906, Pl. V. and p. q6g, there is described a medal 
of the Three Kings, from Spain. A medal, executed in the Byzantine style, 
of the 9th or toth century, displaying the head of Christ on the obwerse’ 
and the Adoration of the Magi on the reverse, which is figured in the 
Hustrated gto edition of Dean Farrar's £ife of Christ, p. 14, shows that 


the use of such amulets had begun even before the removal of the relics from 
Constantinople. 

*See Lane's Weare Egyptians. 

*¢. RK. Smith, in Col’. Ant. 1. p. 120, figures one found in London. 

‘Qugted by G. F. Black, in “Scottish Charms and Amuolets,” in ror. 
Soc. Ant. Soot. vol. xxvii, as ken from 4. aed Q, tat series, vol. ii. p. 435- 
In * Scottish Charms and Amulets" there are given a considerable number 
of notes and references to matter concerning the Three Kings and superstitious 
observances connected with them. 

‘Quoted in * Scottish Charms and Amulete™ a6 uoken fom WV. ens ¢. 
ard series, vol. i. p. 245, and Jones, Finger-Aing Lore, p. 144. 
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So widespread, indeed, was the belief in their magical powers 
that during the latter part of the Middle Ages the names of 
the Holy Kings, with that of Christ, were worn by Jews upon 
their arms, like phylacteries, as amulets.! And in Catholic 
southern Germany there may yet be seen a survival of such 
beliefs, consisting in the writing of the initial letters of the 
Names of the Kings, separated by crosses, over the doors of 
sick-rooms. 

It is curious, in view of the importance attached to these 
three names, to find that not only are they not given either 
by, 5. Matthew or by the writer of the apocryphal “Gospel 
of the Infancy,” but that they (or their ordinary variations: 
Caspar, Gaspar, Jaspar, Iaspar ; Balthazar, Baltasar, Belteshazzar ; 
and Melchior) were not introduced until a comparatively late 
period, and superseded a considerable number of others which 
had been at one time or another commonly accepted.? 

During their long stay in Siena the German soldiers of the 
Emperors Sigismund and Ladislas introduced into Italy the 
cult of the Three Kings, and the use of their medals, which 
were at that time employed especially against sorcery. A 
silver medal of this kind, with the invocation in German on 
the reverse side, and with an “ Adoration” upon its face, is in 
the Bellucci collection of amulets at Perugia, where it was 
obtained.® 

At a later date the German medals, with the invocation 
changed into Latin, were copied in brass at Siena, and were 
given out on request by the Capuchin monks there! ‘The late 
C. G. Leland® says of these medals, that in the Tuscan Romagna 


‘Berliner, Aus dem eden der Deutschen Juden tm Mittelalter, pp. oF 
and 101; quoted in The feed Amcyclopedia, heading “ Amulet.” 

*See Smith's Oct, of the Midis, “Magi,” for some of these Himes, and 
for numerous references to the Magi Kings. Also C. W. King’s “ Talismans 
and Armulets," in Arch. four, 1869, vol. xxVL, for much relating to the 
ongin of the names. The names now in use appear an a rude sculpture 
over the door of the Church of Sant’ Andrea of Pistoia, date 1166, (Mrs. 
Jameson, Segenad of the Afadouna,) 

"Bellocci, Cafofepe Descrittive, Perugia, 1898, p. 1o8, 

*Nencini, Aire. a. Trad. Poe. ftal., 1808, p. 386. 

'Etrunan Koman Remains, Lond., 1802, p. 290. 
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certain old Roman coins were long believed to be a sure pro- 
tection against witchcraft, for children especially, and that to 
combat this profane idea the priests had these medals of the 
Three Kings made, which became known, like the ancient coms, 
as “witch medals” (medagite defie sireghe). ‘They were worn 
by grown persons as well as by children, but more frequently 
by the latter, It has been reported that, within the past few 
years, the issue of the “witch medals” has been prohibited by 
the Church authorities, and that they are no longer distributed. 


W. L. HitpsurGH. 


AMULETS USED 1x LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A. R. TELLS me that charms made of bog-oak, locally called 
“caroak,” are considered lucky. One of her brothers has a 
small heart-shaped one, an inch and a quarter in length, with 
a bow for suspension to the watch chain,' which was given to 
him by an old Mrs. Nichols or Nicholson, who lived in Blyton- 
car, and was eighty-six when she died. At the time she gave 
it away, not long before her death, she said she knew it was 
made of car-oak, and was much older than she was, “because 
she had it from her grandmother when she was a gir” She 
added that farm-lads used to make such charms to give to their 
sweethearts on Valentine's Day. I have myself seen more 
modern ones cut out of cocoa-nut shell. 

A. R. says that farm-men sometimes wear brass buttons with 
shanks, and little knife-shaped charms, on their watch-chains. 
These latter “look like mother-of-pearl, and are made from 
shells, or pieces of shells, which are sometimes ploughed up,” 
(probably oyster-shells, carted on to the land with refuse), Old 
farm-labourers, and other elderly countrymen, who cling to ancient 
fashions, still like wearing seals, miniature corkscrews, horse's 
teeth (which they have found), or miniature horse-shoes, on their 
watch-chains. A coin with a hole in it, or a cowrie-shaped 

1 Exhibited at Meeting, zoth Nov. 1907. See p. I. 
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shell, may also be seen, The horse's tooth, the horseshoe, and 
the coin, are no dowbt generally lucky. As to the shell, A, R- 
says her grandfather told her it was to prevent its owner from 
being drowned. Personally [ have always imagined that, origin- 
ally at least, it was a love-ccharm. The Cyfnete and shells of 
similar form are used in love-magic in some parts of Europe. 
Manet Peacock. 


SUNDRY NotTes From West SomMepser ano Devon. 


THe belief in “overlooking” and witchcraft generally does not 
pass away, though no special forms have come under my notice. 
Some five and twenty years ago a “hammer and nail” charm 
against overlooking was used by an old woman living near 
Combwich. The then vicar was scandalised to see the old 
lady hammering a large nail into the footprint of another woman 
who had just passed down the lane, and was informed that 
the maker of the footprint had overlooked the operator, and 
that this proceeding would counteract the spell. 

An old woman living on Farringdon Hill up to a few years 
ago was always credited with uncanny powers, and it was said 
to be usual for horses to misbehave when passing near her 
cottage, She also overlooked the moving from one cottage to 
another of a neighbour, with the result that almost immediately 
after she had passed the door a dresser full of china, carefully 
set in place, overbalanced and fell, 

This firm belief in overlooking, I may add, is one with 
which the village doctor has to reckon, as the belief by a 
nervous patient that she is being so treated has an immensely 
retarding effect on a possible recovery. 

In the matter of folk-medicine, Taunton Museum preserves 
two specimens of young ash-trees split for the purpose of passing 
children suffering from congenital hernia through, one having 
been used within the last twenty years. | 

A wych-elm by the road close to Cannington Park was made 
into a “shrew-iree” not more than six years ago, the scar 
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being still visible, by the shepherd then living in a near cottage 
whose child had infantile paralysis. A hole was bored with an 
Inch auger into the heart of the trunk, and a live shrew-mouse 
imprisoned in the hole with a solid plug. The idea is that 
the passage of a shrew-motise across the affected limb of the 
infant has been the cause of the paralysis, and that a decoction 
of the twigs of the tree which has caused the death of the 
mouse will act as a remedy. 

Some malign power of a similar kind is attnbuted to the 
common slow-worm. A man in my own employ has told me 
that his foot tumed quite brown after the reptile crawled over 
it. The local witch will also use the slow-worm in the con- 
coction of a broth for the cuore of warts, applying it with a 
formula in which the Name of the Trinity is invoked. 

The potato, carried until it gets hard in the pocket of the 
patient, is firmly believed in as a cure for rheumatism. It is 
supposed to “draw the iron out of the blood”: too much 
iron, and consequent stiffness, being the root of the complaint. 

A charm against hemorrhage from Black Torrington in North 
Devon, may be worth recording. In this case there is no 
attempt at the usual secrecy, the user of the charm being 
proud of his occult power, and by no means making profit 
of it He is a small farmer of the district, and claims to he 
the last person by whom the charm can be effectively used, 
as it can only be handed on by a woman who herself has 
the power of “stenting blood” by its use, It came to him 
from such a wise woman, and, so far as he knows, he is the 
only person to whom she transmitted the gift, while of course 
he is unable to hand it on. 

The charm itself consists in repeating the verse Ezekiel xvi. 6 
(gv.). It is to some extent apposite, being a direct command 
to an individual suffering from hemorrhage to “live,” though 
with no command to the blood itself. Whether this may not 
be a Christianised version of some older formula I cannot 
venture to say, but it is likely. The descent of the “stenting” 
power in the female line alone is remarkable. The context 
of the verse may possibly imply that it was originally used by 
women only, and on certain emergencies; but this does not 
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seem probable. At the present day the help of the “stenter” 
is sought in any case, whether veterinary or otherwise, where 
it is required; and it is claimed, and indeed firmly believed 
in the district, that it is always successful. Two such cases 
were cited to me, one of a wounded horse, and the other of 
hemorrhage from the lungs of a consumptive patent 

There are physical reasons, connected with the cessation of 
ili-directed attempts to staunch the bleeding during the absence 
of the messenger In search of the “stenter,” which one could 
bring forward to account for the usual success of his charm; 
but they only accentuate the fact that his loss will be as great 
to the district as to the student of folk-lore. It may be added 
that the “stenter” does not visit the patient. The verse is 
openly pronounced wherever he may be working when found, 
and the assurance that it will be found effectual on the return 
of the messenger 1s added. The verse, which is the essential 
part of the charm, next to the personal element, was freely 
communicated to the doctor by the way; there bemg no 
“orofessional jealousy” in the matter on either side.! 

Black Torrington still keeps up the ancient custom of 
“Skimmington riding,” when some village scandal is to be 
held up to public reprobation. A very full and accurate 
description of such a function may be read in the Rev, §. 
Baring-Gould’s Aed Spider, the scene being laid in a village 
close at hand, and the ritual observed being that still in use, 
Notices for such a “meet of the stag-hounds,” held in the 
spring of 1906, were posted in places so far distant as Bideford, 
the route to be taken by the “hunt” being given in disguised 
writing. I myself saw the mde, but imperfectly, through the 
“dimpsies."* It was exactly the A’ed Spider episode, though 
the full details there given are perhaps collected from several 
occasions of the sort. 

Akin to this expression of popular feeling on the subject of 
marital inconstancy is the old Essex custom of strewing chaff 
on the doorstep of a man who is known to have beaten his 
wife, in token that his “threshing” is public talk. 

A milder hint of the same kind is the West Somerset 

‘Ch anise, p. 7} * Twilight. 
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custom of displaying a broom over the door of a man whose 
wife is absent for what seems to the neighbours to be an 
unreasonable time. It 1s said to be “an advertisement for a 
housekeeper.” A broom decorated with nbbons was found thus 
suspended over a door in Watchet, one morning in the spring: 
of £907. 

“Thicky Twelfth Night is not the hraight day for wassailing 
of the arpul-drees, Her should be doned on Qf Twelfth 
Night, not on Old Christmas Day,” said an ancient sage of 
Stockland in January 1905. 

C. W. WHISTLER. 


Puttinc LiFe into an [pou 
(Communicated by Mr. G. A. Skipwith.) 
“I was overcome with hunger when visiting a remote Buddhist 
temple [in China]... But an artist who was regilding the 
belly of the Buddha of the Future . . . shared his meal with 
me, ... I learnt from my friend and benefactor many curious 
facts as to idol-making. .. . 

“A conscientiously made idol is not complete when the 
outward form and features are finished. Bags of white and 
red silk representing the human intestines have to be put into 
the hollow of the body, and also packets of precious and 
mysterious substances. Then a living animal, such as a centi- 
pede or a mouse, is introduced and immured, so as to give 
life to the image. The eyes are left blank until the divinity 
has been placed in the position which he is going to occupy 
im the temple. Then the pupils are painted in, and the process 
of god-making, or deification, j is complete.” (" Letters from the 
Far East, No. IL," by Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G.: HWesterfasier 
Grasefie, Nov, 27, 1906.) 
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A Pin-OFrrerine. 
Tue following excerpt from the Caéwrch Timer of Sep. 13th, 
1907, 1s, I thmk, worth recording. The writer after giving some 
description of the Norman building called St. Aldhelm’'s Chapel, 
Worth, Isle of Purbeck, goes on to say: “Mr. Moule tells us 
that, during the time of its dilapidation, it was the custom of the 
parishioners of Worth, on Thursday in Whitweek, to visit this 
building, deck it with flowers, and dance therein; it used at 
that time to pass by the name of the Devil's Chapel, There was 
an old custom, still maintained, of placing a pin in an opening of 
the central shaft, accompanying the action with a silently 
expressed wish, When visiting the building on two occasions 
last August, about a dozen pins were noticed in the aperture, 
which is not to be wondered at, since all the cheap guide-books 
exploit its fame in this direction. On my last visit a young 
lady, apparently of some refinement and education, entered the 
fabric, at once proceeded to the pin-hole, and deposited her 
contibution, at the same moment closing her eyes with a rapt 
expression of countenance, whilst her lips moved as she 
mutely made her wish.” 
G. Mowtacu Benton. 
Cambridge University Museum. 


NoTEs ON SOME CUSTOMS OF THE BaNGaLa Trine, 
Upper Conoco. 


I. Dusine the first few hours after the death of a woman nearly 
all her female neighbours ery as though their hearts were broken, 
but the next day they commence dancing, and continue to do so 
at short intervals, for five or six days. The husband hires a 
professional dancer to act as master of the ceremonies. 

II. In the farm of the dead woman a ring is made by throwing 
up a bank of earth, and in this ring are placed the saucepans, 
hoes, mats, and private property of the deceased, together with 
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her farm produce. No one would think of using the goods, etc., 
belonging to a dead person. 

III. One day I saw an old woman whom I knew very well 
sitting in the centre of a ring of fire, and upon inquiry I found 
that she had had much to do with preparing a corpse for burial, 
and at the close of the ceremony she was punfied by the fire 
being lit around her, In my unpublished Dictionary of the 
Negala language I have the following word and its explanation: 
“ Tumbujela, to purify a person who has touched a dead body 
by fire. .A ring of fire made of small sticks encircles the person, 
who takes a leaf, dries it, crushes it in the fist, and sprinkles 
it on the fire, moving the hands over the fire ring; when the 
fire goes out the mganga takes hold of the person by the little 
finger and lifts his or her arm (amodifi fodoke), and the person 
comes from the fire-circle purified.” 

IV. Walking one day in the Monsembe village I saw an 
incident that recalled Tam o' Shanter to my mind, There had 
been a death in the family, and the relatives had just performed 
all the necessary rites and ceremonies, and were returning to 
their houses. A smali trench some 20 feet long was dug with 
a hoe. The relatives took up their position on the side of 
the trench nearest to the new grave, the mganga (witch-doctor) 
stood on the other side, and his assistant was placed at the end 
of the trench with a large calabash of water. At a signal the 
water was poured into the trench, and while it was running the 
aganga took each person by the hand and, mumbling an m- 
cantation, pulled him or her over the running water. When all 
had been pulled over one by one the water was allowed to 
continue to run until the calabash was empty. I asked the 
reason of the ceremony, and they told me that it was to keep 
the spirit of their buried relative from following them, 

V. The favourite medixval mode of injuring an enemy by 
sticking pins into his image is represented on the Upper Congo. 
This I discovered through two men quarrelling outside my house 
at Monsembe, On inquiring into the cause of the quarrel, A told 
me that it had been reported to him that # had visited a witch- 
doctor in the bush-town, and had paid him to boil a saucepan 
of “medicine” and to call up his (4’s) image in the saucepan, and 
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then he (4) had repeatedly stabbed the image. So A charged 
# with wanting to cause his death. denied the charge and 
wished 4 to go with him to the witch-doctor, who would tell 
him that he did not stab A’s image but someone else's, 

VL A few days ago’ I had the opportunity of seeing a 
rather complicated discussion and cross-accusation settled to 
the satisfaction of all the natives present by the parties concerned 
drinking, or rather eating, the ordeal. 

The tral took place on neutral ground, ¢¢. in a séction of 
the town midway between the sections in which the parties 
concemed lived. The court house was a wide-spreading wild 
fig-tree that cast a shade over the whole gathered crowd, which 
formed an oblong figure. The plaintiff stood at one end with 
his supporters, the defendant at the other with his, and the 
two sides were occupied by neutrals and sympathisers, The 
case was as follows: The plaintiff had two slaves who ran 
away, and after some days he heard that these slaves had gone 
away in a canoe belonging to the defendant, so he accused 
the latter of aiding and abetting their escape, and wanted him 
to pay him for them. ‘The defendant, on the other hand, wanted 
the plaintiff to pay him back a canoe or the price of it, a5 he 
said it had been stolen by the plaintiff's slaves. For three 
hours they discussed the matter and tried to airangeé an amicable 
compromise. This, however, was impossible, as each wished 
to get the best of the bargain. From the nature of the case 
it was impossible to call witnesses, although many persons spoke 
on either side. At last it was decided that the parties should take 
the wXa (ordeal drug). Each was so confident of the righteous- 
ness of his claims that he was willing and eager to eat a 
portion of the poisonous drug to support it. The plaintiff was 
a short, thick-set young man troubled with elephantiasis, and 
from that and his apparent nervousness he was greatly handi: 
capped in the trial, The defendant was a tall, thin, wiry man 
about fifty years of age, who had, I think, often taken the 
mka before, and was inured to it, 

The wa is the outer skin of the rootlets of a tree that grows 
up the Lulanga River—a tributary that enters the Congo River 

‘Written in 1894. 
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on the south some forty miles below the Monsembe district. 
Tt is very fluffy, and of a deep scarlet colour, Two sgangas 
prepared equal portions of the 4a, ‘There was about a dessert- 
spoonful in each portion, The accused had first choice, efter 
which each doctor with the portion of m4a in the palm of his 
hand took up his position by the side of his client, and at a 
given signal the portions of #4a were simultaneously held to 
the mouths of the two opponents, and at the same moment 
they began to chew the drug. After chewing for a few moments 
each washed it down with gulps of sugarcane wine. 

After taking the ordeal, the men are allowed neither to sit 
down nor to lean against anything, nor even to touch anything 
with their hands. The s4a given in the above quantity blurs 
the vision, distorting and enlarging all objects, makes the legs 
tremble, the head giddy, and gives a choking sensation in the 
throat and chest. In fact it gives all the symptoms of intoxica- 
tion and a few more besides. The one who first becomes 
intoxicated and falls down is the loser, and the one who resists 
the effects of the drug and controls himself the longest is the 

About five minutes after they had taken the ordeal, a native 
doctor stepped into the centre with a plantain stalk in his 
hand, about two feet six inches long and three inches to four 
inches diameter. He flourished this stalk about a little, and then 
placed it in front of the plaintiff for him to step over. He 
went forward boldly, stepped over it, and returned to his place. 
This was repeated six times without his feet once touching 
the stalk, The defendant had then to go through the same 
test, which he did laughingly, throwing his arms and legs about 
in all directions, This was done occasionally for the next thirty 
minutes, and the plaintiff (the accuser) began to show signs 
of intoxication, His steps faltered, his eyes brightened and 
glared, and it was with difficulty that he raised his feet over 
the stalk. Then the “doctor” began to mock him, pretending 
to put the stalk close to his feet and tantalizingly drawing it 
back. Forty minutes after taking the s4a the climax came. 
The “doctor” threw the stalk to the defendant (the accused), 
who caught it in his hands and carried it to the centre, where, 
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firmly fixing his feet on the ground, he stooped forward and 
placed the stalk with both his hands in a straight line, then 
raising himself he went back to his place. The plaintiff then 
went to pick it up, but no sooner did he lean forward than a 
Spasm of pain seized him, and he would have fallen had not 
aman, who for the last twenty minutes had followed him closely, 
caught him in his arms and quickly carried him to his house, 

No sooner did the crowd of neutrals see the fall of one of 
the opponents than with a bound they jumped to their feet: 
and with spears and knives raised in the air they danced, 
shouted, and sang around the winner. Some rubbed dirt, others 
-ashes, and others red-camwood powder on the fellow’s face— 
a sign that he had won the case. They then hoisted him on 
the back of a friend and carried him home He distributed 
four hundred brass rods among the crowd of his admirers, who 
said they had helped him to win his cause. He sat outside his 
hut all the rest of the day with his face smeared, so that all 
could see he had won, and could congratulate him. The 
plaintiff had to pay him two slaves and a canoe as damages. 

The next day both accused and accuser were walking about 
the town, and seemed none the worse for drinking so powerful 
and dangerous a narcotic. They apparently had no 
towards each other, but chatted freely and laughingly over 
the events of the previous day. 

When one remembers the amount of corruption and bribery 
among these people; that the most familiar words on their lips 
are “lie,” “liar,” and that the most frequent question is, “ Is 
it true?” and the answer, “It is true or cut my throat,"—the 
wonder is that they can settle a palaver in any way, 

To drink the ordeal and be either right or wrong according 
to its action settles the affair once for all, ends all possible 
deadly feuds and bloodshed, and saves many & man from what 
is worse than death, viz. an ever-present anxious fear of what 
his enemy or enemies may do to him, If a man accuses another 
o giving him a disease, or of causing the death of his wife 
by witchcraft, how can the accused disprove such a charge? 
Not by talking, no matter how much he may swear that he is 
innocent. If he calls the chiefs and headmen together he knows 
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the verdict will be given in favour of the one who pays the 
most; if he runs away he will soon be captured by some other 


town, and probably sold to furnish a cannibal feast: if he runs 


to a friendly town he will lose caste, he will be treated with 
contempt asa coward, and his life be rendered miserable. So 
he boldly steps forth and takes the wa, and the affair is 
settled. Is the ordeal in his favour? Then he claims and 
gets heavy damages. Does the ordeal go against him? Then 
he pays the damages, if wealthy enough; or, if poor, sells him- 
self; or, if a slave, his master pays for him, But whatever be 
the result, that palaver is decided once for all. 

No stigma attaches to a man who is found guilty, for “one 
can have witchcraft without knowing it.” Moreover, no one 
lightly brings a charge of witchcraft against another, for, if the 
ordeal test goes against the accuser, the damages are so very 
heavy as to deter frivolous accusations. 


J. H. Wrres, 
Congo Free State. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THe Procress or Foitkiore Stupy ov FINLAND. 
(Ante, p. 2.) 


In the current session at Helsingfors University an extension- 
course has been commenced for students of folklore. There are 
ninety adherents, half of whom are subsidised by the State, 
My brother Ilwari Krohn, Doctor of Music, teaches them music 
on a new system, and my lectures deal with the collection and 
sifting of folklore materials. 

During the summer [ travelled in Scandinavia, Germany, and 
Bohemia, and saw many good M5. collections, especially at 
Copenhagen and Mecklenburg. A Folklore Federation is pro- 
posed, to facilitate the exchange of copies irom other collections. 

During the course of the present year we have received all the 
songs, proverbs, riddles, and notes relating to superstitions, from 
the collections of the late Esthonian pastor, Dr. Jacob Hurt, 
which have been copied out for us. The tales from the same 
source have not yet reached us; nevertheless, our collections 
have been nearly doubled, and will supply scientific materials for 
generations. 

Dr. Niemi is printing variants of the Aa/epa/a from Russian 
Karelia, and it is hoped that the first volume will shortly be 
published. 

The first part of a Danish translation of the Aaéeva/a, by 
Adjutant F. Obst, with a historical analysis, will shortly appear 
in Denmark. 


Helsingtors, Sept. 18, too7. 


0 ————————— 


KAARLE Kroun. 


wr 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE ARRANDA AND CHINGALEE TRIBES 
(NORTHERN TERRITORY AUSTRALIA). 


The following Table gives the names of sixteen persons, or 
eight married couples, personally known to one of my most 
competent correspondents in the Arranda (or Arunta) country, 
(which reaches from about Macumba River to Alice Springs 
and the Upper Finke River), together with the section (or class) 
names of the husband, the wife, and their issue: also the 
sections of their fathers. The Arranda, as is well known, is 
one of the “eight-class” Australian tribes. 








TABLE IL. 
Seethen of Tadividual—Heosband or Wife. | Srtion of 
sid | Sl te 2 Indiviclwal's 
Patter. No. | ProperName | Section. Caiicrep. 
Pananka Nathaniel | Bangata 
Neale TA Maria | Atbitjana 
Kamera F Arkars Pura 
Paliara za | Tjupuntara Pananka 
Ngala 3 Paulus Mhitjana 
Pananka ce Helens Bangata 
Purula, 4 Tpitarinja Kamara 
Paltara 5 Moses Kurata 
Mbitjana 5A Sophia Ngala 
Kamarn 6 ukwta Purala 
Paltara fa | Ruth Pananks 
Knuraia 7 Petrus Paltara 
Purula TA Rebecca Kamara 
Kamara 8 Tjirtialkuka Purola 
Paltara SA Relkua Pananka. 








The Chingalee tribe, about Powell's Creck and Daly waters, 
also possess eight subdivisions. I requested an old friend, who 


Loo 





has resided many years in their country, to furnish me with a 
list: of marriages of individuals personally known to him, and 
sent him a form on which to tabulate the information. He 


has accordingly supplied the partic 





from which I have selected the icliowite seventeen persons as 


examples. I have given the English name by which each 
native is known among the European residents, so that any 


other investigator can readily check my work. 


TABLE I, 















| Child of, 








Individual answering the Questions, | lodiv 
Wo,| Froper Name. | Section. ee 
Long Dick Chungalee \r 
Minnie Chula aa 
| 2 | Jimmy Miller | Chula | bs 
| 22 | His wife Chungalee }No may 
3 «| Jimmy Tungaree ‘ 
3a | Pattic , Chania }No family 
4 | Fat Tommy Tungaree ie 
4a | His wile rhe }No family 
5 | Jack Chula i" 
5a Hie wife Changalee ‘aces 
6 Long Zrny Chunralee |. fl 
6a | His wife | Chimfcha } No family 
7 | Jacob Chuna | 
7a | Daisy Chuna |} No family 
imitc u bic & | Harry Taralee h 
| 8a | First wife Chemara [| } Chimitcha 
88 | Second wife Chemara J 


In 1899 I published in the Proceedings af the American Philo 
sophical Society af Philadeiphia (xxxviii. p. 76) a table of the 
intermartying sections of the Arranda tribe, as follows. 
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TABLE HT, 

Cycle Wife Husband Offspring 
A /Purula Pananka Bangata 
Neala Knuraia Paltara 
Bangata Mbitjana Negala 
[Pater Kamara Purula 
B /Pananka Porula Kamara 
| Enuraia Neala Mhbitjana 
Kamara Paltara Knuraia 

Mbitjana Bangata Pananka 


Hach of these two cycles, it will be seen, reproduces its own 
four sections of women in a certain rotation, and this order 
of succession is repeated for ever. 

In the same way the sections of the Chingalee (or Tjingilli) 
tribe may be arranged as follows, as I showed in the American 
Anthropologist in 1900 (vol. ii. N.S. p. 495). 





TABLE I¥. 
Cycle Wife Husband ff=pring 
A [{Chungalee Chimitcha Taralee 
| Chula Chuna Tangaree 
Taralee (Chemara Chula: 
Tungaree Champina Chingaree 
B [Chimitcha Chungalee Champina 
Chuna Chula Chemara 
Champina Tangaree China 
(Chimara Taralee Chimitcha 


The women of each of these cycles have’ perpetual succession 
in a prescribed order, just the same as the Arranda. 

I submit that the evidence of actual and ascertained marriages 
which I now give, confirms my previous arrangement in cycles 
(“phratries”) of the sections (or “classes.”) of these two tribes 
and my statement that the descent of the children in each 
case 1s reckoned through the mothers; rather than the view 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, who (erthern Thifes, pp. 100,101) 
divide the classes into phratries in such a manner as to make 


f 


| 
* 
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it appear that in these tribes descent is reckoned through the 


If we take the first name in Table II. it will serve as an 
illustration of all the rest. (Chimitcha’s “tabular” or normal wife 
is Chungalee, whom we shall call No.1. He can, instead, marry 
Chula, whom we may denominate his “alternative” wife, or 
No. 2. Or he can take a Chona woman, distinguished as Na. 3, 
or a Chimitcha (No. 4). Looking at the table we see that two of 
Chimitcha’s possible wives belong to Cycle B and two to Cycle A, 
and it is manifest that the denomination of his children must 
depend upon the woman he takes for his wile. 

The names of different degrees of relationship, of which I have 
collected many, give no cloe to the cycle or section to which the 
person addressed belongs. In the Chingalee tribe a person’s 
father is 2eefa. Minnie, No. 14 in Table IL, would address her 
father as Aecfa, although he is not Chemara, as in Table IV., but 
Tungaree, and so belongs to the opposite cycle to Chemara. 

It is, In fact, a question whether there is any well-defined law of 
exogamy in the social structure of the Australian aborigines, It is 
impossible to divide a tribe having the Chingalee constitution in 
such a way that the two parts shall be quite independent, 50 that 
the men of one part or cycle shall marry the women of the other 
cycle, and such women only! The same observation applies to 
the four-class tribes, Kamilaroi, Wongaibon, Ngeumba, and others, 
in New South Wales, as I have abundantly shown elsewhere” 

The peculiar totemic system of the Arranda is shared by the 
Chingalee, Wombaia, and other tribes. In each local division of 
a tribe there are persons bearing the names of animals, trees, ete. 
People whose totems belong to any of these departments of the 
universe roam about together. There are certain spots scattered 
up and down at short intervals in their territory which are 
traditionally haunted, some by one animal or object and some by 
another, from which the children receive their totemic names 


‘See my articles: American Antiquarian, xxviil p 146. Aerican 
Anthropologist, N.S. vii. p. Jon. Ouernsiand Geog, fourn, xX. pp. 69, 70, 
Fulletin Sec, dAnthrop. de Paris, t. vii. série v. p. 173. 

3 fours. Koy, Soc, NS. xxxix. pp. 116, 017, American Antiquarian, 
xuviil p. 66. Wan, vol. viii, p. 24. 


i 
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instead of from the mother. When a woman first feels the 
movements of the efws in the womb, she reports to her friends 
that one might recently when she and her husband were camped 
in the vicinity of a certain rock-hole, she dreamt tlat she saw 
a number of very tiny children playing about and singing among 
the leaves of one of the trees close to the rock-hole. Her 
husband will also say that just before daylight he heard an 
Infant coming down out of the tree, laughing as it came, when 
tt approached him and pulled his hair or his whiskers, asking 
him to find a mother for it, after which it vanished, and was 
believed to have entered the woman's body. When the child 
is born it is given the totem belonging to the locality where 
the mother or father had the alleged dream. For example, if 





the spot be traditionally known to be haunted by Wallaby spirits, — 


the newly-born child would get the totem of the Wallaby, quite 
Irrespective of the totemic name of either the woman or her 
husband. 

The hunting-grounds of every Australian tribe, and consequently 
of all the partitions and re-partitions of the tribe, descend from 
the fathers to the sons for ever. And the children of every 
marriage belong to the father's tribe, no matter whether the 
totems descend through the mothers or the fathers, or are 


acquired by the accident of locality. 


Again, in all Australian tribes, whether the descent of the 
cycles and sections is maternal or paternal, the privilege of 
working incantations, making rain, performing initiation ceremonies 
and other important functions, descends from the men of the 
tribe to the sons. This law is the same in the Kamilaroi, 
Wiradjuri, Chingalee, Arranda, and other tribes, and is no evidence 
at all of paternal descent in other matters. Moreover, all the 
ceremonies in connection with the totems are likewise handed 
down through the men, quite irrespective of how the totems 
descend. In summarizing the social laws of the aborigines, 
whether in the Northern Territory, New South Wales, or in the 
other States, we discover that although they vary in all sorts of 
details yet they agree in their main lines of organisation. 

R. H. MATHEWs. 
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FoLeLore Fiction: a WARNING. 


Probably some of the readers of Fo/é/ore may have been}. like 
myself, interested in articles in the CAérittian World for October 
ard, 1907, describing the finding of the Corn-baby in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire in the twentieth century, and, to judge by the 
language, in the present year. It is important for archaeologists, 
who may be misled by the account, to know that the incident 
described is a fiction, and that the writer reports to myself, and 
to the Caéristiay World, that he never intended that it should be 

RENDEL Harris, 


THe FirteH or November anp Guv Fawkes. 
(Vol, xvii, p. 450.) 


My attention has been drawn to your editorial note above 
referred to, asking for an account of the “Guy Fawkes” observ- 
ances In the island of Guernsey. 

To the best of my belief there were neither November bonfires 


nor Guy Fawkes celebrations in Guernsey until the beginning of 


the nineteenth century, What customs may have prevailed over 
here im the days before the mtroduction of the Reformation and 
the Puritanical spirit, I do not know. But after that date, in 
165, 1567, 1681, 1562, and 1611, “Ordonnance” after “ Ordon- 
mance” was passed by the Royal Court forbidding songs, dances, 
and all “jeux inlicyte," under penalty of the culprits having to do 
penance in church on the following Sunday, with bare heads, legs, 


and fect, wrapped in a winding sheet and holding a ‘lighteds” 


These restrictions, which were framed to put an end to sight = 


that savoured of “la superstition” as well as of “le viel levain 
dela Papaulté,” effectually put a stop to all our primitive festival 
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Inthe eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, on New Year's 
Eve, boys still dressed up a grotesque figure, which they called the 
“vieox bout de lan," and buried or burnt with mock ceremonies 


in some retired spot. But that practice also fell into abeyance 


until, some time in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
an English family of small farmers started a Guy Fawkes cele- 
bration in the island. | 

To the country people the name “ Guy Fawkes ” meant nothing, 
while they had a confused recollection of the earlier “ bout de 
lan” celebrations ; so to them the “Guy” was invariably known 
as “bout de l'an” or “budloe” (as they spelt it), though without 
any real idea of what the name conveyed. Therefore, | think 
that it was the veritable “ bout de I'an” of New Year's Eve which 
is referred to in the term “ bout de l'an,” and that any November 
fires—if any there were—had been abolished far too long to be 
remembered. 

I send an illustration (PL II.) of our Guy Fawkes procession 
as it appeared in 1903, and of the accompanying appeal. The 
grotesque garments of the riders as the horses wended their way 
by torchlight were exceedingly picturesque. But the squibs and 
crackers thrown about by the rank and file of the procession were 
considered 2 menace to traffic, and I am sorry to say the Royal 
Court have recently abolished the whole ceremony. 

EpitH H, Carey 
(Aattor " Guernsey Folklore”), 

Copy af famdbrdl ; 

EIND FRIENDS 
WE now take the liberty of calling your attention to our annual Guy FawKEs 
Demonstration, which takes place this evening, We need scarcely repeat 
the particulars of the origin of Gun Powder Plot, or the part played by the 
traitor Guy Fawkes, who was captored whilst attempting to blow up the 
House of Purliament, together with the King, Lords, and Members. Although 
this event took place some years ago, we consider it a mark af loyalty as well 
BS amusement to thus exhibit our hatred of traitors, Trusting, kind friends, 


to your liberality to mésisi us in this demonstration,— We remain, yout 
faithfully, Tue St. Martin's ToRcHLIGHT Procession. 


Gop SAVE THE KING. 
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FOLKLORE OF ARISTOTLE 
(Vol xvi, pp, 212-215.) 


In reply to queries in /b/%-Lore for June, 1907, I have received 
the following information, much of which will be of great use 
to me: 

(1) Mr. G. C. Zervos, writing from Calymnos on Oct. 23rd, 

_ 3907, says: “The sponge is considered to be an anima/, because 
the sponge fishermen say that efogyocay ra ooryyapia =the 
sponges have become dard. Now, this word odd is used in 
modem Greek to denote the death of animals only.” Dr. W. H. 
D. Rouse also says: “In moder Greece the sponge is spoken of 
In terms which would suit an animal, as 3 pdva is the lower 
sponge.” 

(2) According to The Cyclades, or Life among the Jnsular 
Greets, by Jas. Theodore Bent, 1885, p. 439: “It is deemed very 
unlucky to sneeze at the cheese Sunday banquet [in Lent]; 
anyone who does must tear his coat to avert disaster. Greeks, in 
common with other nationalities, regard sneezing with superstition ; 
if you are a layman they wish you good health, if you are a priest 
they say ‘safety’; why this distinction I could not find out.” 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse says: “Sneezing is an omen," and Mr. G. 
(C. Zervos says: “ When a person sneezes it is said that people are 
speaking of him.” 

(3) Mr. G. C. Zervos says that the same superstition still exists 
that “ Men also, very rarely, have milk produced in their breasts.” 

Mr. W. F. Kirby informs me that there are, among recorded 
instances of lactation in males, (1) that of Thorgils, the Icelander, 
in Baring-Gould's book on Iceland, chap, 22; (2) that of a South 
American settler, in Humboldt and Bonpland’s Fersona/ 
Narrative, book i. chap, 6; (3) that of a he-goat, in Hanover, 
recorded in the chapter just quoted; and (4) that recorded by 

* Anna Blackwell in her “ Testimony of the Ages,” published some 
years ago in a periodical called Auman Vature. 

Notes and Queries, Dec. 7th, 1889, p. 442, contains a reference 
to the case of a young Chipewyan who suckled his own child after 
the death of its mother, 
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(4) Mr. W. F. Kirby refers me to Barrow'’s Acount of Travels 


into the interior af Southern Africa in the years 1797 and 1798, 
London, 1801, vol. L, pp. 312-319; On p. 313 is a figure of the 
head of a one-hormed Antelope, copied from a Bosjeman’s drawing 
on a cavern wall, and Mr. Kirby says: “ But the figure represents 
the horn as over the eye, which looks as if it was either taken in 
profile or from an animal in which the left horn was broken off or 
undeveloped.” 

(5) I have not received any information. 

(6) I should be glad to receive further detailed information, 

(7) dVotes and Quertes for May 7, 1887, p. 370,shows that about the 
year 1350, whilst the new road and bridge across the Thames from 
Old Windsor to Datchet was in course of construction, the navvies 
working on the line of road unearthed one morning, a foot or two 
below the surface, human skeletons, etc. The writer of the note 
goes on to say, “I was present at the unearthing, and was more 
interested in a number of living and moving ‘anatomies’ found 
with the bones, all not thicker than a hair, apparently without 
head or tail, and each one mixed up so that each convolution 
could be easily traced. . .. The men who first came across them 
made no bones about setting them down at once es animated 
hairs, the theory, as far as I could understand it, being that the 
river often overflowing the spot, or the ground being otherwise 
kept moist by it, hairs ultimately developed into ‘them there 
kind o' eels, a wery common thing about the water in these parts, 
guv'ner,’” | 

(8), (9) and (10). I should be glad to receive further detailed 
information. 

T. East Lowes. 
Dudley House, 
Upper Highway, King’s Langley. 


[The points on which Mr. Lones still desires information are 
horned snakes, the use of astragali in divination, the fish called 


-cheneis, and the belief that the eyes of snakes and swallows 


will grow again if they are blinded. En.] 





OPENING Winpows to Am THE ReLease or THE SoUL. 
(Vol. xviii, p. 215.) 

In f0i&-Lore for June, 1907, Mr. H. Krebs says that he should 
be interested to hear of localities where this death-bed custom 
is, or has been, observed. 

I beg to quote the following from Sir John Rhys’ Celtic Fols- 
fore, page 6or: 

“I well remember that when a person was dying in a house, 
it was the custom about Ponterwyd, in North Cardiganshire, to 
open the windows. And a farmer near Ystrad Meurg, more 
towards the south of the county, told me some years ago that 
he remembered his mother dying when he was a boy; a neigh- 
bour's wife who had been acting as nurse tried to open the 
window of the room, and as it would not open, she deliberately 
Smashed a pane of it. This was doubtless originally meant to 
facilitate the escape of the soul.” 

May I add that it was also once a custom in West Wales 
to open the door of the death-chamber, so that the spirits which 
were supposed to be present might leave the room. 


JonaTHan Crerepic-Daviss. 
Dyfiryn Villa, Lianilar, Aberystwyth. 


FIsHERS Fo.eLore. 

The fishermen of both North and South Cormwall believe 
that saffron brings bad luck, and that saffron-cake carried in 
a boat spoils the chance of a catch. Can any Treader suggest 
a probable explanation of these ideas? 


D. TownsHewp. 


OBITUARY. 


FREDERICK THomas ELWwortTHy. 


WE regret to have to record the death at his residence, Foxdown, 
Wellington, Somerset, 13th December, 1907, of Mr. Fredenck 
Thomas Elworthy, formerly and for a considerable time a member 
of the Council of the Folk-lore Society. He made his reputation 
first as a linguist, by a work of great authority on the dialects 
of Somersetshire, and afterwards devoted himself to the systematic 
study of matters more closely connected with folk-lore. His 
book on the Evil Eye, published in 1895, contains a critical 
investigation of the evidence relating to the superstitions based 
On the supposed malignant influence of the earnest gaze of one 
Person on another. His subsequent work, Aforns of Afonour, 
published in 1900, dealt with certain species of charms, amulets, 
and other prophylactics against the influence of the Evil Eye. 
His studies for these subjects led him into several by-ways ol 
learning. In 1898 he exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, 
and later to the Folk-lore Society, a large number of casts of 
tetra cotta stamps or moulds found at Taranto, Italy, known 
as dischf sacrrx, He was elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1900, and in 1905 he read before it a paper on 
the Wane Pantea or so-called Votive Hand, which he maintained 
was by no means technically votive, but, on the contrary, 
distinctly prophylactic and propitiatory, appealing for protection 
to powerful divinities against ever-threatening danger. This 
paper, like the previous one, was illustrated by many examples 
of the curious objects referred to. In another paper, “A 
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Solution of the Gorgon Myth,” read before the Folklore Society 
in 1902, he endeavoured at once to show that the myth of the 
Gorgon origmated in the cuttle-fish of the Mediterranean, and 
to connect the Medusa-legend with the Evil Eye superstition. 
He jomed the British Association at the Manchester meeting 
in 1887, and in 1893 became a member of the General Com- 
mittee, In 1895 he read a paper on Horns of Honour and 
Dishonour and of Safety, and in 1896 two papers on Some 
Pagan Survivals, and on an Ancient British Interment on the 
top of Culbone Hill, Somersetshire, belonging to the early bronze 
age, not later than the second millennium .c. He attended the 
meeting at Toronto in 1897, and read a paper on some old-world 
Harvest Customs in Egypt and Thessaly, and in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, discussing their significance as survivals 
of an animistic corn-cult. It was on this occasion that the 
present writer, on the voyage out and during the stay in 
Canada, had the good fortune to improve his previous slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Elworthy into an intimate friendship, and 
learned to look upon him as a man of many accomplishments, 
of varied learning, and of high and sensitive honour. 


E. B. 


REVIEWS. 


Le Foux-Lore pe France, par Pau Steinuor, Tomei. Le 
Peuple et I'Histoire. Pars: E. Guilmoto, 1907. 


M. Séurmuot’s great task is finished, and we have at last, in 
four octavo volumes, a fairly complete account of the folklore 
of France and French-speaking peoples. The interest of the 
collection has in no way diminished as it approached its term. 
On the contrary some of the chapters of the final volume are 
among the most enthralling. Such, for instance, are those 
relating to the observances connected with megalithic remains, 
building rites, churches, and the whole of the third book 
dealing with the various orders of society and the histoncal 
traditions. 

It is very difficult to select any of these for special mention, so 
admirably has the distinguished author arranged his material, 
60 carefully and yet succinctly has he presented it. Nor has 
he been content merely to be a compiler. He has exercised 
tpon it a well-trained critical faculty and has thus enhanced 
very considerably the value of his work. An excellent example 
of his critical treatment is afforded by the section on the 
legends of human sacrifices. We know from Cresar (De Sell, 
Galf, vi, 16) that the Druids offered human sacrifices and 


even great holocausts; and it is natural to suppose that these 


bloody rites would strike the imagination of the people, and 
that their memory would be preserved with horror for generations 
aiter they had passed away. In fact, we do find m different 
parts of France, stones pointed out as the altars on which 
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these traditions from their earliest mention, and comes to the 
conclusion that they are anything but genuine. So far as 
the evidence at present goes, they are all derived from anti- 
quarian speculations, which, having started in the eighteenth 
century from a vague tradition of sacrifice (not mentioning 
human sacrifices), took specific form at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century as an assertion localizing not merely 
sacrifices but human sacrifices at these stones. Thence the 
tradition in various forms has been scattered over the country 
under the influence, as M. Sebillot conjectures, of tourists and 
savanis, who, visiting them, have repeated in the hearing 
of the country-people the theories in favour on the subject 
during the former half of the last century. 

The description of the old towns of France, until recent years 
but litthe changed by the march of events, with their ancient 
buildings, many of them identified with the scene of some 
strange or marvellous tale, and the wefiiées, when these tales 
and other chronicles of the place were told, will charm the 
student all the more because the author draws to some extent 
upon his personal reminiscences. The English reader will 
perhaps tum to the pages recording the traditions of which 
the English are the subject, and he will be amused to see 
how his countrymen and the wars they waged so long in 
France look through the eves of the French “folk.” One of 
the most interesting points made by M. Sébillot is that, while 
the memory of William the Conqueror is still living in 
Normandy, while an ancient object is said to be of the time of 
King Guillemot, and an ancient statue is that of Duke William, 
while the recollection of his birth remains, and of his violent 
acts—among them the tradition of his savage courtship—the 
expedition to England, so remarkable in its circumstances and 
almost miraculous in its good fortune, as well as momentous 
in its results, has left in the popular memory not a single trace. 
Henry IV., the Revolution, and Napoleon are of course remem- 
bered. But M. Sébillot has been unable to find any episode 
of the disastrous year of 1870 in a well-marked legendary form. 
He has made diligent enquiry also (coming down to more 
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recent times still) for any folklore connected with the separa- 
tion of Church and State a year or two ago and the taking 
of the famous inventories—such as the weeping or sweating 
of statues, apparitions of saints, and all the various prodigies 
which ordinarily accompany events in which the clergy are 
interested ; but nothing of the sort could be found. Popular 
imagination on the subject is dulled: more than one influence 
has doubtless affected it. 

The volume closes with a very full mdex to the entire work. 
I have not found everything that I have looked for in it; but I 
can testify from personal experience to the difficulty of making 
an efficient index to a book of folklore. Though not flawless, 
however, it will be of great value to any one who desires to 
consult a book which must be indispensable to the student. 
The volumes aré a monument of learning-and research, guided 
by the experience and judgement of one who has himself 
contributed in no small depree to the goodly collections of 
French folklore. Those collections will still need to be con- 
sulted as the authority for most of the facts here collated. To 
iz Folk-Lore de France we must turn not merely as to a crfalogue 
ratonné but also as containing M. Sébillot’s ripe conclusions 
on many debatable questions, arrived at after thirty years of 
study given to the subject which owes so much to him. 

KE. Stmpwey HARTLAND. 


THE JATAKA, OR STORIES OF THE BuppHa’s FORMER Binrus, 
translated from the Pali by various hands, under the editor- 
ship of Pror. E. B. Cowmtt Vol. VI. Translated by 
Pror. Cowett and Dre. W. H. D. Rouse. Cambridge: 
the University Press, 1907. 

ALL students of folk-lore will congratulate Dr. Rouse and his 

colleagues on the completion of this undertaking, the trans- 

lation of the great Corpus of Buddhist folk-tales, known as 
the /afakte. The translation now finished is to be provided 
H 
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with a final volume containing indexes, and, it may be hoped, 


an analysis of the tales and incidents. Now that the transla- 
tion is in the hands of scholars, it remains for them to under- 
take the serious task of elucidating the immense store of 
Materials provided for them. Im some of the carlier volumes 
an attempt was made to supply parallels to the stories from the 
classical folk-lore of India and from modem collections. This 
it has been found impossible to provide in the later volumes, 
the notes to which are mainly philological. The true value of 
the /afaka will be to some extent obscured until it is brought 
into relation with the other collections of tales, such as the 
Panchatantra, Aitopadesa, Katha Koga, and Katha Sarit Sagara, 
with the epic, legal, and dramatic literature of India, and with 
the series of modern popular tales, of which large numbers 
have been collected and printed in recent years. 

The present volume is perhaps not quite so interesting as 
some of tts predecessors, It contains a vast amount of rather 
dreary didactic verse, through which Dr, Rouse has ploughed 
his way with admirable patience. At the same time there is 
naturally much of great value. Thus, in tale No. 539 we have 
a curious account of the Bodhisatta being chosen as king by a 
magic car which halts before him, and of the Swayamvara or 
selection of a bridegroom by a series of tests. In No. $43 
there is a fine tale of the fascinations of a Naga sea-maiden, 
and No, 545 gives a second good Naga story. Snakes through- 
out play an important part, as in No. 540, where water drops 
from the bodies of the Kinnaras on a serpent, which in its 
wrath puffs out its breath and strikes them with blindness, In 
No. 546 the Bodhisatta treads on the shadow of a hawk and 
causes it to drop a piece of meat; and in the same story there 
isa series of curious tests to try the devotion of a bride. In 
the same tale we have instances of gifted speaking birds; a 
curious account of an underground tunnel excavated to give 
access to a beleaguered city, and of the Battle of the Law, in 
which, when two kings meet, he that is induced to salute the 
other is hailed the victor, 

The book, in its completed form, is the most important 
recent contribution to the study of Indian religion and folk 
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lore, and when its treasures are duly arranged and analysed it 
will be indispensable to all investigators of comparative popular 
~ W. CROOKE. 


Crapte Tatzs or Hinpuism, by the Sister NEVEDITA 
(Marcarer E. Nosie). London: Longmans, 1907. 
Tats is a pleasant version of a selection of tales from the 
older Hindu literature, distributed into eight cycles—Snake 
Tales ; the Story of Siva; Indian Wifehood, including the stories 
of Savitri and of Nala and Damayanti; Episodes from the 
Ramayana; Krishna; the Devotees; Tales of Great Kings; 
and, lastly, a cycle from the Mahabharata. For those who are 
unacquainted with the original authorities they furnish a useful 
Introduction to the study of Hindu mythology, which may 
tempt the reader to study the vast body of sacred literature 
now for the most part available in English translations. Un- 
fortunately English scholars have as yet done little to classify 
and popularize the Hindw traditional religious literature. Books 
hike Moors Aindw Pantheon, and Coleman's Aindw AMythaiogy 
are now out of date; and Professor Dowson's Classical Dic 
fionary is in many ways unsatisiactory. Bthler's Grundriss der 
Indo-Arischen Philolagie und Alfertumskunde, which promised to 
fill the gap, is making slow progress. It is quite time that a 
combination of English scholars attempted to do for India 
‘what Preller-Robert, Farnell, and Miss Harrison have supplied 
for Greek mythology. In particular, there is a crying need for 
a book giving illustrations of Hindu cult-images, which the 

Indian Archaeological Survey could readily supply. 
W, CrooKe. 
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Fotx TaLes From Trser, with Illustrations by a Tibetan 
Artist and some Verses from Tibetan Love-Songs. Col- 
lected and Translated by Capt. W. F. O'Connor. 
London: Hurst and Blackett, rgoé. 


THis is a collection of twenty-two tales and a few verses, made 
during the British expedition to Tibet in 1903-4, by the Secretary 
and Interpreter of the Mission. Tales Nos. XV.. XVII, and 
XX. have already appeared, but condensed and evidently in a 
form much less close to the orginal, in Mr. Perceval Landon's 
fkasa (Appendix G). The last of these three tales is here 
told of a tortoise and monkey, whereas Landon tells it of a 
lizard and monkey. The latter version is probably the com- 
moner, as several species of lizards are known and abundant 
in Tibet. In the present collection the tortoise is said to 
attempt to climb a coco-nut tree. In the Aafi/ot-wa-Dimnah 
the tale ts told of a tortoise and an ape. 

Ten of the stories are beast-tales, and the list of animals 
teferred to in the collection as a whole is interesting. The 
hare and tiger each bear parts in six stories, the hare (the 
woolly hare or Lefws otesfofus) taking the lead as a clever 
trickster, as might be expected in a country where it is the 
symbol of Buddha and the hare-in-the-moon replaces our man- 
in-the-moon, Other animals named and, like the hare, native 
to Tibet, are the fox, mouse, goat, wolf, sheep, cat, duck, 
musk deer, kyang, crow, dog, frog, raven, sparrow, and spider. 
Foreign animals named are, in addition to the tiger, the elephant 
(of which, however, the Dalai Lama had a single specimen at 
Lhasa), lion, buffalo doe, tortoise, jackal, baboon, monkey, parrot, 
and peacock. Knowledge of these is probably derived from 
India, like the 7isefan Dales derived from fnaian Sources trans 
lated from Schiefner's German by Ralston in r88z. It is some- 
what surprising to find no reference to the most notable animals 
of Tibet, the yak and the shae or Tibetan stag, Of fabulous 
beasts, only the dragon and gryphon appear. The first tale, 
“How the Hare Got his Split Lip,” is a “Just-So Story" of 
tricks played by the hare, who was so amused by the mischief 
wrought “that he leaned back on a handy stone, and laughed 
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to such an extent that he actually split his upper lip. And it 
has remained split to this very day.” Harelip is common in 
Tibet, and many cases were treated by the surgeon to the 
Mission. 

The features peculiarly Tibetan in the stories are less numerous 
than might have been expected, especially as Capt, O'Connor 
appears to have omitted many of the best-known stories as 
having been imported bodily from India or China, and also 
stories unsuitable for a popular book. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the latter stories will be made accessible to students, 
as he states that they are some of the very best and most 
characteristic. In “The Story of the Homebred Boy,” the 
hero pretends by juggling with a pig’s head to find a lost 
turquoise, after the failure of many famous sorcerers; the fifteenth 
day of the sixth month is named as very auspicious; a period of 
three years, three months, and three days is given for mouming ; 
and water is sprinkled on a green cloth and a drum beaten to 
decoy out, by pretences of spring rains and thunders, spiders 
which have taken up their abode in a lady's head. In “The 
story of the Two Neighbours” the envious neighbour imitates 
the action of his kind neighbour, and the magic grain brought 
to him by a sparrow sprouts and ripens, not, as he expects, 
into jewels, but into a truculent apparition with a bundle of 
Papers who announces himself as a creditor in a former exist- 
ence and seizes all the envious man's possessions, ‘The Story 
of the Foolish Young Mussulman" refers as a Tibetan custom 
to the bridegroom becoming a member of the bride’s family, 
and to the turning yellow of the soles of the feet as a sure 
Sign of imminent death. The same story has also an incident 
of the Alnaschar type.! In the story of “The Country of the 
Mice" a multitude of grateful mice destroys the weapons and 
provisions, etc., of an invading army, and the Tibetan custom 
of presenting a silk scarf at a ceremonial visit is mentioned. 
Another story relates to the “country of Room,” and Nepal is 
the scene of “The Story of the Mouse's Three Children,” in 

' For other incidents in this story, cf. Stokes, /adian Forep Tinker (The 
Story of a Foolish Sachali, and note thereon); Dracott, Sims Filipe Tiles 
(Sheik Chilli); and Knowles, Aa/é-Tisler of Agri (All for a Pansa). 
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which hairs and feathers are used to summon helpful animal 
relatives, and an elephant is destroyed by a mouse running up 
its trunk. Other familiar folktale incidents in the collection 
are that of the trapped tiger, who proposes to eat his liberator, 
but is decoyed back into his prison by the chosen arbiter in 
order to show the original position of affairs;! and that of the 
youth unable to ride, who is tied wpon a horse, and terrifies the 
enemy into surrender by being carried amongst them brandishing 
a rotten branch at which he has clutched to check his horse.* 
In “The Jackals and the Tiger,” the tiger, who has been 
frightened from his own den by hearing the father jackal 
promise his children hot tiger's meat, is brought back by a 
baboon, who twists his tail round the tiger's to give him a 
feeling of support. This is curiously similar to “Why Old 
Baboon has that Kink in his Tail” in Vaughan's Old Ffendrik’s 
Tales (1904). In the Hottentot story the jackal fmghtens mto 
panic flight the wolf, who comes with his tail ted to that of 
Old Baboon, by promising wolf meat to his squalling child, 
and in both stones the jackal greets the baboon as a frend 
bringing meat® In “The Story of the Boy with the Deformed 
Head” the hero snares a white fairy drake, who is released 
on promising his middle daughter as the boy's bride. After 
nine years the fairy wife returns to her father’s heaven, but is 
followed and brought home, to become a mortal thereafter. In 
“The Prince and the Ogre's Castle,” after the failure of the 
lamas to procure an heir for the king, a disguised black ogre 
furnishes pills which cause the birth of triplets to the king's 
wife, horse, and dog. In fulfilment of the king's promise, the 
youngest prince, horse, and dog are sent to the ogre, and the 
prince discovers in the castle an enchanted princess, who tells 
him how to find and destroy the ogre's life-index (Tibetan “Ja,” 





'Cfh Frere, Of¢ Deccan Oayr (The Emhman, The Tiger, and the Siz 
Judges); Robinson, Zines and Poems af Sontt Jndia (A Narrow Escape), 
p. 3723 and Steel and Temple, Wideaweds Stories (The Tiger, the Brohman, 
and the Jackal, and note thereon). 

7Cf Frere, of. cif, (The Valiant Chattee-Maker); Dimcott, of. cif. (The 
Weaver); and Kingscote and Sastri, Tiusles of the Sie (The Story of Appayya). 

‘CE also Steel and Temple, of. otf. (The Close Alliance). 
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which Capt. O'Connor translates mascot”), The life-index is 
a boy bearing a goblet of liquid, each drop of which is a man’s 
life. In another story an ogre has a green parrot as his life 
index, and is destroyed by a boy who chases an enchanted 
white doe, and is a remcarmation of a very holy lama; the boy 
changes himseli, in the course of the story, into a talking 
cowrie-shell. 

The illustrations are very quaint, and throw much light on 
the stories; in several cases they show the existence of vanants 
of the tales in the text. The folklore student will find in the 
plots and incidents of these stories many interesting parallels 
to those of better-known countries, and will get fresh light on 
Tibetan character from their conspicuous humour and the satire 
on officials and priests. He will both thank the author for 
this valuable collection and hope for the early appearance of 
a second volume containing the other stories, which, it appears 
from the preface, the author has kept back as requiring further 
revision or elucidation. 

A. R. Warrout. 


THe WeisH Fairy Book. By W. Jenxkyn THomas. With 100 
Illustrations by W. Pogdny. Fisher Unwin, 1907. 


In his preface Mr. Jenkyn Thomas notes ‘that the practice of 
narrating fairy stories has certainly almost died out of Wales,” 
and that “when schoolmastering in Wales” he found pupils 
“with few exceptions, ignorant of the Far Family and other 
legends of Wales.” To “deprive Welsh school children of 
the defence put forward by my quondam scholars” (that no 
Welsh fairy book had been compiled) he has therefore prepared 
this collection of “Welsh variants of the universal folk-tales,” 
He winds up by saying that “nothing has been inserted that 
not genuinely traditional.” 

These statements involve questions of interest for storyologists 
generally, and in particular for students of Entish storyology, 
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which justify some consideration being given to a book which 
otherwise does not deserve it. Mr. Jenkyn Thomas’ preface is 
sufficient to show that he has no iden of the true nature of the 
task he has essayed, no competence for performing it satisfactorily. 

Fairy stories fall into two groups: little romances of which 
fairies are, more or less, the dramafis fersonae—tfairysales in 
English, .Wdrcken in German terminology; and anecdotes about 
fairies, which are to some extent regarded as true, and which 
belong to the class of narrative styled Sage by the German, 
Now it is true that whereas Afarrhen have been collected in 
modem times from every European district, and in unexampled 
wealth from the Gaelic-speaking districts of Ireland and Scotland, 
practically mone have been collected from Celtic-speaking Wales, 
and such as have been gathered within the Welsh geographical 
area, «.g. those by F. H. Groome from John Roberts, in so far 
as they have any special Celtic impress at all, show no kinship 
with the specific Gaelic (whether Irish or Scotch) form of the 
common European Afdrchen, Mr. Jenkyn Thomas’ collection 
will not, however, remedy this deficiency, as it does not contain 
one single genuine Afércien, and when the compiler flatters 
himself that his collection may be regarded as a Welsh Grimm 
or Campbell, it ts only because he entirely ignores the facts 
I have just stated. 

Tf we enquire whether Wales has always been in the same 
Mf@rchen-less condition as, apparently she is to-day, we find the 
very reverse to be the case. In the Teutonic and Romance- 
speaking areas of Europe we can postulate the existence in 
mediaeval times of Afarchen, allie to those now current, by 
the appearance in mediaeval romantic literature of Marchen 
themes and incidents, nay, of sequences of incident which to 
all intents and purposes are genuine Marchen. It is the same 
in Wales. In Welsh literature, whether vernacular or in Latin, 
of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries, we have a Afarchen store. 
house which is only second in richness to that of mediaeval 
Ireland, and which, in picturesqueness of matter and form, 1s 
second to none in any literature. In the Afadinogron and 
* Kindred vernacular stories, in the Latin Arthurian literature, in 
the Christian hagiological form (extant in Latin chiefly) which 
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many older stories assumed in Wales as they did elsewhere, 
there 1s matter and to spare for a skilful compiler to put 
together a collection noteworthy alike for its beauty and interest. 
The adaptations from the Afaérmegten to be found in Mr. Jacob's 
Celtic and More Ceifie Fairy Tales (ignored by Mr. Jenkyn 
Thomas as he ignores other books to which he might have 
referred his pupils) show that the length of the originals is no 
insurmountable obstacle. Mr. Jenkyn Thomas’ competence is 
sufficiently exhibited by the fact that absolutely nothing has been 
taken from the Afadfawpren save one incident in Awifhweh and 
Ofwen, detached from its context and spoilt inthe retellmg, The 
Latin Arthurian literature is equally neglected; those “Welsh 
variants of universal folk-tales” which Geoffrey has preserved, in 
howsoever deplorable a form, are ignored, a5 15 also Professor 
Kittredge's find of Artdwr and Goerlagon, a genuime Afarchen. 
Welsh hagiology has been drawn upon to somewhat, but still 
very little better purpose. 

Of what, then, does the book consist? For the most part of 
poor, fragmentary, and ill-told versions of stories about fairies; 
the changeling; the midwife’s visit to fairyland; the partaker 
in fairy revels; the magic flight of time in fairyland; the farry 
wife and the taboos to which she is subject. In scarcely a 
single case is the form drawn from direct popular narration; 
it bas frequently filtered through the minds of Welsh antiquaries 
of the Jofo Morganwg type, who wrote the debased form of 
Johnsonese which was accounted “elegant English” a hundred 
years ago, or by writers in the vernacular such as Isaac Hughes, 
who, whilst undoubtedly having recourse to oral tradition, used 
the themes they drew thence with as much freedom as Hans 
Christian Andersen, but without a tithe of his instinctive feeling 
for the true nature of folk-narration. 

Finally, by way of comment upon Mr. Jenkins’ assertion that 
nothing has been inserted that is not “genuinely traditionary,” 
it should be noted that the “ Drowning of the Bottom Hundred” 
is abridged verbally, (“stripped of its irony!") from Zhe Mes 
Jortunes of Elphin, Now Peacocks tale 1s one of the two 
most delightful of its kind in the language, the other being 
Afaid Marian, But what would be thought of the editor of 
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an English folk-tale collection who should “strip” Maid Mariar 
“af its Irony,” and present it a5 a “traditional” form of the 
KRobm Hood cycle? 

Thus, if it were possible to revive the Afarchen-telling habit in 
Wales by means of the printed page, Mr. Jenkyn Thomas’ book 
would be the last one to be recommended for the purpose by 
any one possessing real knowledge of and real love for popular 
story telling. One can only wonder afresh why Afarchen, and 
not only Warcten, but nearly all forms of folk-narration should 
have suffered as they have done in Wales. Loss of the ver- 
nacular, weakening of racial sentiment, substitution of industrial 
for rural culture—these causes, which elsewhere have been held 
responsible for the disappearance of the old folk-culture on its 
romantic side, have not been operative in Wales, and yet that 
culture has vanished as completely as in the most industrialised 
districts of England. What is the explanation? I can only 
Suggest, tentatively and with great diffidence, that the Eisteddfod 
and Sunday School are the culprits. Both of those institutions 
have succeeded, to a greater extent probably than in any 
European community, in diffusing among the Welsh masses a 
very teal intellectual and artistic culture, such as in most other 
communities could only be parallelled among the “classes,” but 
it is a culture not derived from, and standing in no organic 
connection with, the old traditional folk-culture which it has 
ousted and practically killed, 

There is one protest in connection with Mr. Jenkins’ book 
which should be made, and which I, as an Englishman who 
loves Celtic romantic tradition and has spent the best part of 
his life in striving to make it familiar to his countrymen, am 
entitled to make. Mr. Jenkins has received warm commendation 
not only in the London press, the reviewing in which is so 
often incredibly ill-informed and fatuous, but in the neo-Celtophilic 
press. ‘The London hack who thinks it modish to gabble about 
“Celtic glamour” has at least the excuse of ignorance, but what 
Shall be said of Welshmen and Irishmen who repeat this 
nonsense? of the writer in Ceéra, for instance, who (Dec. 1907, 
Pp. 111) declares that this book contains “many stories from the 
Matinegion," when it does not contain one, and that Mr. Jenkyn 
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Thomas has “woven a dress of damty English,” when Mr. 
Thomas himself says, “the style of the onginals has been left 


largely untouched,” the said “style of the originals” being often 


as deplorable an example of the way in which a folk-story should 
get be told as can be imagined. Instances such as this one 
make it mecessary to say that the greatest danger in front of 
the neo-Celtic movement is lack of self-criticism, the tendency 
to be-swan every goose if so be it is supposed to have been 
reared on a Celtic common. Work is judged not by its intrinsic 
merit, but by its assumed “national” tendency. A conventional 
jargon has arisen which has its justification neither in history nor 
in psychology, and is ladled out broadcast with an utter lack of 
discrimination which would be comic if it were not fraught with 
peril to a cause in itself deserving the support of all who love 
what is beautiful, individual, and pregnant with life. Just as in 
the eighteenth century a charlatan of genius deluded the world 
into accepting his own (in its way very interesting) conception of 


life and art as the genuine expression of the archaic Celtic spirit, 


so to-day a number of charlatans, lacking Macpherson’s gilts, are 
foisting on the world an equally deluding phantasm. And whereas 
Macpherson had some excuse, in that the true sources were hard 
of access in his day and the true method of using and apprecia- 
ting them had not been elaborated, his present-day successors, if 
they would only do a little honest hard work, have at hand the 
materials for veracious and intelligent criticism and exposition of 
the Celtic spirit. But they prefer to absorb themselves in the 
contemplation of their own navels, and to spin therefrom endless 
cobwebs which are only substantial in so far as they shut out 
light and life. 
ALFRED NUTT. 
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Porutar Hawppoors of RELIGIONS. 


rt. J. ABRanams, “Jupaism”; 2. E, Anwvyt, “Cetic RELIGION 
iv PRe-Curistian Tistes”; 3, C. Baitzy, “ Revicion oF 
Ancient Rome”; 4. L, D. Barnett, “Hinpvisu a 
W. A. Craicue, “Reticion of ANCIENT Scanpinayia”™ ; 
6. W. M. F. Psraie, “Reniciox o- ANctent Eeyrt”; 
7: T.G. Precues, “ Revicion of BABYLONIA AND Assymta”™ ; 
8. C. Squire, “Mytuotocy of Ancient BRITAIN AND 
Tretanp.” London: Constable & Co., 1906-7. 


Iv is a welcome indication of the growing interest in the study 
of comparative religion that demand has arisen for this excellent 
cheap series of popular manuals. The names. of the writers 
firnish a guarantee that the information is supplied in a 
scholarly form, and that the manuals embody the results of 
the most recent investigations. The volumes naturally vary in 
interest and value. Where the writer has to deal with a well- 
defined collection of beliefs, like those of Judaism and Islam, 
each of which refers for its authority to a sacred Canon which 
has now been finally closed, the task is naturally easier than 
in the case of an amorphous creed like that of Hinduism, 
Limitations of space have in many of these volumes prevented 
the exposition from being little more than a bald summary, and 
no room has been left for a treatment of the subject on philo- 
sophical lines. Literary form, again, except in the case of Mr, 
Anwyl's account of Celtic Religion, and Mr. Bailey's’ essay on 
that of Ancient Rome, has become of secondary importance, 
In some cases the method of treatment is hardly satisfactory. 
In the case of Hinduism, for instance, Dr. Barnett has, it ig 
true, given a good summary, so far as it goes, of its leading 
phases; but it seems open to question whether a different 
method would not have been more effective. The explorer has 
to force his way through a jungle of sectarian gods and their 
myriad cults, while it would have been more useful to the 
student new to the subject, to explain with more clearness 
that the development of the faith took the form of an evolution 
within the boundaries of the faith itself, from Vedism to Brah- 
manism, and thence to worship of the sectarian gods; to exhibit 
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in greater detail the effect of caste on religion, the growth of 
the principle of metempsychosis and pantheistic beliefs; to 
make it more evident that Buddhism and Jainism were not 
violent reforms enforced by agencies foreign to Hinduism; to 
explain why these movements arose in western Bengal, and why 
the impulse which led to the reformed neo-Brahmanism came 
from southern India, But this is only to say that such a line 
of treatment was not the immediate object of the writer, and 
was impossible under the general scheme of the series, and 
within the narrow limits assigned to him. In some cases the 
bibliographies might have been with advantage extended, and 
only one volume, that on Egypt, is provided with an index. 
On the whole this series of popular manuals will serve a useful 
purpose, if they do not encourage in the general reader the 
belief that each contains all that is worth knowing on the vast 
subject with which it deals, and if the study of them leads him 
to investigate the original literature to which they supply an 
adequate introduction. 
W. CROoKE. 


SHORT BreacrocRaraicaL Notices. 


Voikskundliche Zeitschrifienschau fiir 1904, herausgegeben im 
Auttrage der hessischen Veremigung fiir Volkskunde von 
L. Dierricu. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. 328. 


Tuts bibliography maintains the promise of its predecessor, and 
it says much for the Fereinigung that the lamented death of 
Prof. Strack has simply delayed the appearance of a single 
annual issue. The contents are classified into fifteen sections, 
Pius one of addenda, according to the character of the periodical 
analysed. Then follow indexes of periodicals, books, and sub- 
jects. The volume is already large, and perhaps an index of 
authors is impossible, but one is certainly desirable. 

The compte rendu of each article follows the title, and this 
arrangement makes it impossible either to glance through the 
latter or to arrange the former under subject headings. It is a 


matter for consideration whether it would not be a more con- 
venient plan to give a list of titles (with references) and add 
the “ Referate,"” after the manner of the Aofanisches Jahrbuch, 
under a separate heading; this would permit of a classification 
of the latter without compelling any alteration im the present 
classification by periodicals, reference from title to “ Referat™ 
being made by means of numbers. 
NK. W. 'THosras, 


Pransachons of the First Annual Congress of the European Theo- 
sophical Society, held af Amsterdam, 1904. Edited by 
JoHAN van Maven. Amsterdam, 1906, Sond Congress, 
London, 1905. London, 1907. Third Congress, aris, 
7906. London, 1907. 


UNLEss attention is specially called to these volumes, they may 
escape the notice of folklorists; but they, especially the later 
ones, deal with many subjects pertinent to Folklore study, and 
contain papers which should by no means be overlooked, 
Department BH. includes the subjects of Religion, Mysticism, 
Myths and Legends, and Folklore; while several papers in the 
sections of Philosophy, Science and Art, bear upon various 
points more or less connected with folklore. The following are 
some of the most interesting and important papers from this 
point of view. 


drans. J., Amsierdam. 
E. Weise, Fraternity as found in the Lavos of Primitive Races. 
(Marriage-laws, taboo, totemism, etc.) 
D. v. Hinlasper, Laiterten Aitab Tasaref. (A Dutch paper, 
relating to a curious Javanese philosophical work.) ie 


Trans. J/., London. 
A. von Ulrich, Zhe Aeligion of our Forcfathers : The My thology 
of Germany in the Light af Theosophy, (Deals chiefly with the 
Eddas and the Sagas connected with them.) 
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iran. Jf. Paris. 


George M. Doe, Some Folklore Gleanings, principally from 
Devonshire, (An important paper, including notes on Omens 
and Warnings, Charms and Incantations, Witchcraft, and 
Beliefs and Customs.) 

A. von Ulrich, The Aeéigion of our Forefathers in the Slavonic 
ace. (Some of the remains of old religious beliefs to be 
found among the Lithuanians, Kussians, Bohemians and Poles, 
and the Wends and Prussians.) 

M. U. Green, Some Votes on the Foyage of Sran, with 
special references to other Planes and States of JBeing. 

Ed. Bailly, /roecation aux Diewx Plandéiaires. 


W. F. Keegy. 





Orkney and Shetland Old Lore, vol. i, 1997, and vol. ii, 
part i, January, 108: together with Dip/omafarivem 
Orcadense ef Aialtlandense, Collected and edited by 
ALFren W, Jownstox, Amy JonnsTon, and Jow StTeE- 
FAnssom, London: Printed at the King’s Weigh House 
for the Viking Club, 


Trts new venture of the Viking Club promises to be an excellent 
local-historical publication, of which the second section—the 
legal documents—especially should prove useful to historians, 
The only articles bearing on folklore in the first volume are 
an account of the ancient system of dividing seaweed (for use 
as manure) among the farms in Orkney (pp. 33, 34), the 
jingle-reirain of a spinning-ssong (p. 89), and an excellent 
translation of a legend from the Fijétsdela Saga (pp. 72-77, 
96-105), which relates the rescue by a young Icelandic hero, 
armed with a magic sword, of a maiden—the Earl of Shetland’s 
daughter—from the cave of a giant in the face of a sea-clilf, 
The giant had cut steps in the rock to avoid wetting his feet. 
A correspondent asks (p. 120) whether giants usually objected 
to wet fect. Reference to Cownly #o/d/ore, vol. iii. (Orkney 
and Shetland), p. 260, would show him one in Shetland itself 
who provided himself with a stepping-stone for this reason. 
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Grimm (2. Af, ed. 1843, pp. 499 s¢¢.) tells of a giant of Rigen 
who tried to dam up the Baltic that he might cross to Pomerania 
dry-shod. The Roman road over the moors in the North 
Riding, known as “Wade's Causeway,” is said to have been 
made by the giant Wade for his wife’s convenience in going 
to milk her cow (County Foltlere, vol. ii, Yorkshire, p. 9)- 
Whether any similar tradition attaches to the Giant's Causeway 
in Ireland is unknown to the present writer. But we may ask 
in turn, why is it assumed that this Perseus story must be a 
Celtic one? As well say it must be Phoenician. 

It is, we believe, intended to give more attention to folklore 
in the current volume, The first number contains some mis- 
cellaneous folklore jottings from the notebooks of the Secretary, 
Mr. A. W. Johnston (p. 161), a version of the well-known story 
of the seal-wife (p. 173), and a full and first-hand account of 
Orkney Bonfires by Mr. Magnus Spence, who has himself taken 
part in these celebrations (p. 179). This last includes details 
worth noticing. 

We wish the new venture of the Viking Club every success. 


EDITOR. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLE-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vou. AIX.) JUNE, 1908, [No. 2, 





WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15th, 1908. 
THE PRESIDENT (DR. GASTER) IN THE CHAIR, 


THE minutes of the December Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Sir Lewis Tupper and the Rev. T. Lewis 
as members of the Society was announced, 

The deaths of Mr, P, F. 5S. Amery, Mr. F. T. Elworthy, 
and Sir A. Baldwin, M.P., and the resignations of the 
Lady Edith Campbell and Mr. H. Ling Roth were also 
announced. 

Dr. A. C. Haddon gave a lantern lecture on “The 
Morning Star Ceremony of the Pownee," and in the 
discussion which followed Mr. Calderon, Mr. N. W. 
Thomas, and the Chairman took part. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Haddon for his lecture. 
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130 Minutes of Meetings. 


WEDNESDAY, MAECH 18th, 1908. 
THE PRESIDENT (DR. GASTER) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and 

The election of Mr. Paul Kelly and Mrs. T. L. W. 
Wilson as members of the Society and the admission of 
the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia and the Sigma 
Fraternity of Willesley, Mass., U.S.A., as subscribers were 
also announced. 

The resignation of Mr, E. Marston was also announced. 

Mr. Cecil J. Sharp delivered a lecture on Folk-Music 
[p. 132], which was illustrated by folk-songs, sung by 
Miss Mattie Kay. In the discussion which followed 
Miss Burne, Mr. Gomme, Mr. Calderon, Mr. Thomas, and 
the Chairman took part 

The meeting terminated with votes of thanks to 
Mr. Sharp for his lecture and to Miss Mattie Kay for 
her songs. 


WEDNESDAY, APEIL 15th, 1908, 
Mr. G, L. GOMME (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHATR. 


THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of the Rev, M. Wolsey as a member of 
the Society and the enrolment of the Woolwich Public 
Library, the North-Western University Library, Evanston, 
Ill, U.S.A., the Californian University Library, Berkeley, 
U.S.A., and the Swarthmore Public Library as subscribers 
to the Society were announced. 


i 
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The deaths of Mr. J. W. Crombie, M-P., the Rev. 
Father Magri, and the Very Rev. Timothy Lee were also 
announced. | 

Miss Isabel Dickson read a paper entitled “The Burry- 
man,’ and in the discussion which followed Miss Burne, 
Mr, Calderon, Mr. Dames, and the Chairman took part. 
A vote of thanks was accorded to Miss Dickson for her 
paper. 

Mr. W. L. Hildburgh exhibited a number of Flemish 
and Portuguese amulets, and read papers thereon [pp. 
200, 213]. He also exhibited a case of Italian amulets, 
with which he compared the Portuguese. In the dis- 
cussion which followed Mr. Tabor, Mr. Lovett, Mr. A. R. 
Wright, Miss Burne, and the Chairman took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hildburgh for his exhibition and his paper. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH 
FOLK-MUSIC. 


RY CECIL J. SHARP. 
(Kead at Meeting, 18th March, 1908.) 


FOLK-MUSIC is, of course, merely one of the numerous 
branches of Folk-lore. It is, however, a very large and 
important one, 50 important indeed that it has been found 
convenient to found a special association—The Folk-song 
Society—for its investigation, It would, however, be a 
great mistake to overlook the close connection between the 
two socicties, and it would be a thousand pities if they 
were to remain entirely separate, each pursuing its own 
work independently of the other, 

Folk-song collectors, from the very nature of their work, 
must continually be stumbling upon facts which, although 
they may have no direct bearing upon folk-music, may be 
of the utmost value to the folk-lorist. And, per conird, the 
folk-lorist in his investigations must often make discoveries 
which concern the folk-song collector more directly than 
himself. Obviously, therefore, as the two societies are 
working on parallel lines, it is of the utmost importance 
that they should keep in close touch with each other, and 
be ready to co-operate wherever possible. 1 venture, there- 
fore, to express the hope that the example which you have 
set by inviting a member of the Folk-song Society to 
address you on the subject of Folk-music will be taken 
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as a precedent and will lead to the frequent interchange 
of views between the two societies. 

The analysis of Folk-music seems to me to be a peculiarly 
valuable branch of Folk-lore work. For, apart from the 
intrinsic interest of the subject to the musician, the results 
that are obtained must inevitably throw a flood of light 
upon the vexed question of origins, not only of folk-music 
in particular, but of all folk-products as well. 

With regard to the origin of the Folk-tune there are two 
distinct schools of thought, more or less opposed to one 
another. 

On the one hand, there are many who believe that the 
folk-tune has been composed by the individual, just like 
any other tune; that there is no distinct line of cleavage 
between folk-music and art-music; that anonymity of 
authorship is a mere accident and of no scientific con- 
sequence; and that the popular song is popular not in 
origin but in destination. 

On the other hand, there are those who affirm that folk- 
music can be sharply distinguished from art-music; that 
the former is music sui generis. They contend that the 
folk-tune is not the output of the single individual, but 
the evolved product of a community of makers; that the 
process of evolution is continuous, lasting as long as the 
life of the song itself ; that the anonymity of the folk-song, 
s0 far from being a mere accident, is the necessary con- 
sequence of the peculiar method of its creation ; and that, 
finally, it is a popular song in its origin, that is to say, 
it has proceeded from the common people themselves, 
and has not simply been addressed to them from the 
outside. 

Neither side can produce any direct evidence in support 
of their contention, simply because no one has ever wit- 
nessed the actual creation of a folk-song, and now, of 
Course, no one ever will, All arguments must therefore be 
inferential, must be based upon collateral evidence obtained 
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by the observation of the folk-song collector when in close 
_ contact with the folk-singers, or upon the analysis of the 
folk-tunes themselves. 

If, for example, the musical analyst can show that folk- 
music possesses technical musical peculiarities which are not 
to be found in art-music, then surely he raises a powerful 
presumption in favour of the communal origin of the 
folk-song, i4. the second of the two theories just now 
enunciated. 

I hope to be able to convince you this evening that this 
is 50, by calling your attention to certain characteristics of 
folk-music which I believe are peculiar to the musical 
creations of the folk, and are absent from the composed 
music of the skilled and educated musician. I can, of 
course, in a single evening place before you only a few of 
the salient and most clearly defined characteristics of folk- 
music. 

The first and most important point about English folk- 
music is that a great deal of it is cast in the modes, i.e. in 
scales which have been obsolete, so far as art-music is con- 
cerned, for fully three centuries. Anterior to the year 1600, 
skilled musicians were not, strictly speaking, tune-makers 
at all; they were, for the most part, engaged in learning 
how to manipulate themes, not in originating them. In 
their eyes the tune was simply the groundwork upon which 
their inventions were built. Wery frequently they drew 
upon the store of folk-tunes for their themes, and in many 
cases acknowledged the fact upon the title-pages of their 
compositions, Later on, no doubt, musicians invented 
their themes as they do at the present day, but that was 
not until long after the modern scales had supplanted the 
modes. So that the fact of a tune being cast in one or 
other of the ancient modes is primd facie a very strong 
argument in favour of its folk-origin. 

I am afraid I must explain to you something of the 
technical nature of the mode and of the part it plays in the 
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construction of melody. This will necessitate a preliminary 
investigation into the technical nature of tunes. 

All the seven natural notes are represented in the 
following air :— 


EXAMPLE I, 
SEFDS OF LOPE, 





The same seven natural notes occur in this tune also :— 


EXAMPLE IT, 
PRINCESS ROYAL 





With very few exceptions all English folk-tunes are alike 
in this respect; #2. so far as their note-material is concerned 
they are identical. The natural notes, #«. the white notes 
of the pianoforte, form what is called the atatontc scale, 
which may be defined as a series of notes arranged in 
alternate groups of two and three tones respectively, each 
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group being separated from its neighbours by the interval 
of a semi-tone. . 

English folk-airs are therefore, as a general rule, diatonic 
tunes. This, however, is a very wide classification. If we 
are to subdivide any further we must discover. another 
principle in tune-construction. 

The seven notes of a tune are not all equal in value 
and importance. There is always one note which exercises 
a dominating and controlling influence over the remaining 
six; #¢., every tune has a centre of gravity; or, to put it 
in another way, the seven notes of a tune may be likened 
to a solar system, six of them—planets—revolving round 
and owning allegiance to the seventh—the sun. 

In The Seeds of Love, the central sun is clearly C: 
in Yée Princess Royal it is as clearly A. 

This note is called the Aey note or Tonic, and is usually 
the final note. 

It is this principle which, more than anything else 
perhaps, gives unity to a tune and makes it intelligible. 
That the primitive musician has always felt the need of 
a constant reference to the predominant tonic-note is 
shown by the large number of folk-airs which may be 
classed as drone-tunes, #2. tunes that cither are or might 
be accompanied throughout by a single sound. The 
drone-note is, of course, actually sounded in bag-pipe 
airs, and more than suggested in tom-tom and pipe-and- 
-tabor tunes; whilst in many folk-song airs the reference 
to the tonic, though only implied, is very strong. In the 
following tunes—Green Aushes, an English folk-song, and 
Lite Sherborne jig, a pipe-and-tabor dance-air—the note 
G may be sounded throughout without producing any 
unpleasant sound-combinations. 
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EXAMPLE ITI. 
GREEN BUSAES, 


Mfitxefydian. 





EXAMPLE IV. 
THE SHERSORNE MORRIS Jc. 





Diatonic tunes may thus be divided into seven groups 
Or species, viz., those which have respectively A, B, C, 
D, E, F, or G, for their tonics. These groups are called 
modes, 

Obviously they differ very materially from one another. 
For the relationships between the six notes of a tune and 
its tonic will vary with every change of tonic. Thus each 
mode represents a different species of solar system, in 
which the distances between the six planets and their sun 
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are distinctive and peculiar. Imagine, for instance, that in 
our own solar system Jupiter were to become the Sun, 
and our present Sun were to become Jupiter, each retaining 
its present position in space. Then at once every planet, 
including our own world, would be governed by a new 
power and begin to describe a different orbit. This is 
precisely what happens when a change of tonic is made 
in the diatonic scale, when for instance A is substituted 
for C. In this way each mode possesses its own 
peculiar character: and this character is reflected in every 
tune which is cast in that mode. Every melody, there- 
fore, whatever its melodic curve may be, is tinged with 
a certain characteristic colour, which it derives solely 
from the mode in which it is cast; (ee, Major and Minor 
tunes). 

The three following examples will serve to illustrate 
this point. Although they are differently named, and in 
musical detail they vary very considerably, they are, I 
believe, but variants of one and the same musical idea. 
Their differences are due mainly to the fact that they are 
cast in three different modes, viz, Major, Mixolydian and 


EXAMPLE VY. 


COUNTRY GARDENS. 
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EXAMPLE VI. 


OLD MEDDON OF FAWSLE Y. 
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EXAMPLE VII. 


LONDON PRIDE. 





All diatonic tunes may therefore be classified according 
to their modes. 
One of these seven modes is identical with the modern 
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major mode, viz., that which has C for its tonic. Another 
of the seven, viz, the B-mode, is useless for tune-making, 
because of the imperfect character of the interval between 
the tonic and its fifth note. The remaining five are 
customarily called the modes. By a modal air then is 
ordinarily meant an air which is constructed in one or 
other of the five modes which have respectively, D, E, F, G, 
or A, for their tonics. (The Minor mode is not, strictly 
speaking, a diatonic mode at all.) 

The modes may be called the watwra/ scales, The 
intuitive and instinctive music—zz, the folk-music—of many 
nations, in Asia as well as in Europe, is like our own in 
being diatonic and modal. This wide distribution of the 
diatonic modes indicates their independent invention by 
the folk of many different and widely separated nations. 
It is true they are commonly called the Greek modes. But 
this is merely because the Greeks were the first to analyse 
them and to distinguish them by giving to them the 
Greek tribal names which we still use: wiz, D—Dorian, 
E-—Phrygian, F—Lydian, G—Mixolydian, A—Aeolian, 

I do not intend to analyse the peculiarities of these 
modes at great length. I would, however, point out that 
of the intervals between the six notes of each mode and 
its tonic, two are the same in every mode, viz., the 4th 
and 5th, which are always perfect. 

The 7th is always minor except in Major and Lydian, 

The 6th = major » Phrygian and Aeolian. 

The 3rd major in Lydian, Mixolydian and Major, 

The 3rd minor in Dorian, Phrygian and Aeolian. 

The 2nd always major, except in Phrygian. 

Artomusic at its inception was built, of course, upon 
folk-music, and was therefore all of it modal, and so 
continued down to the year Isso, During the next 
hundred years music passed through a transitional period, 
during which the modes were gradually ousted and even- 
tually replaced by two only, the major and minor, which 
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have, of course, held sway down to the present time. 
The change came about owing to the technical difficulty 
which musicians in the early days of their art found in 
harmonising modal airs. The change was inevitable, and 
resulted in immense gain to music; though it was not alZ 
gain. 

But this revolution did not affect the folk. They con- 
tinued to make their own music in their own way inde- 
pendently of the art-musicians, just as they have preserved 
their own forms of folk-speech and dialects in the face of 
the literary exploits of cultivated people. 

It is obviously a great error to imagine that the folk 
borrowed their modes from either the secular or ecclesi- 
astical musicians, The Church inherited the modes, or 
at any rate their modal theories, from the Greeks, who, 
we must presume, themselves derived them from the folk. 
What little traffic there has been between the folk- and 
the art-musician has been mainly on the side of the 
latter. That is, the folk-musician has been the wee 
rather than the sporter, 

Nor, of course, is the modal character of folate 
any evidence of its date. The mode was ever the natural 
musical idiom of the folk, and is so still. It has never 
been superseded. Many folk-singers of the present day 
show a marked preference for the modes over the major 
or minor scales, and I have heard them transpose modern 
major and minor tunes into their favourite modes. To 
we therefore, that a modal folk-tune must of necessity 

be of an earlier date than 1600 is wholly to mistake the 
relationship between folk- and art-music, 

The modes most in favour with English folk-singers 
are the Dorian, Mixolydian and Aeolian. Phrygian is 
very rarely met with. Lydian still more rarely. 

4Modes then are the first and most distinctive feature 
of folk- as compared with art-music. The characteristic 
which is second in importance is the irreguéar time and 
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rhythm of folk-music. Folk-music, it must be remembered, 


is natural music. In its making it is not controlled by 
the conscious application of conventional rules and restric- 
tions. The folk-musician invents non-selfconsciously. He 
is ignorant of, and therefore unhampered by, the laws 
which guide and control the art-musician. He sings 
what seems to him and to his fellows to be pleasing and 
satisfying. So long as his music fulfils these requirements 
he is content. Consequently, tunes in irregular time and 
rhythm are of very frequent occurrence in folk-music. 
As this is an important characteristic of folk-music, im- 
portant not only scientifically but aesthetically as well, 
the collector should be very careful to note down the 
songs exactly as he hears them. It is the failure to do 
this in olden days which has made the records of past 
collectors of little value. 
Here is a good example of an irregular folk-air :— 


EXAMPLE VIII. 
SWEET LOVELY fOAN. 





Although its irregular barring makes it look very 
complex on paper, this tune, when it is sung, sounds 
simple and natural enough. 

Tunes in 5-time are but rarely met with in art-music, 
but they are very frequently sung by folk-singers. Here 
is a good example :— 
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EXAMPLE LX. 
SEARCAING FOR LAMAS, 





a 
o-Wer-taked a handsomemaid,[ust asthe sun did shine. 


(2) 
What makes you rise so soon, my dear, 
Your joumey to pursue? 
Your pretty little feet they tread so sweet, 
Strike off the morning dew 
(3) 
I'm going to feed my father’s flock, 
His young and tender lambs, 
That over hills and over dales 
Lie whiting for their dams. 
(4) 
O stay! © stay! you handsome maid, 
And rest a moment here, 
For there i¢ none bat you alone 
That I do love so dear, 
(5) 
How gloriously the sun do shine, 
How pleasant is the air, 
I'd rather rest on a troe-love's. breast, 
Than any other where, 
(6) 
For I am thine, and thou art mine, 
No man shall tincomfort thee ; 
We'll join our hands in wedded bands, 
And a-marrie] we will be. 


[ print the words of this song partly because they are 
very beautiful and offer a fine example of folk-poetry, but 
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also because they show the subsidiary accent on the third 
beat of every bar. 

The three-time bar at the junction of the two phrases 
of this tune is a very characteristic feature of the folk- 
air. It must be attributed, I think, to the disinclination 
of the singer to break the continuity of his song by 
waiting the prescribed number of beats on the last note 
of his phrase. In art-songs the pauses at the subdivisions 
of the melody are covered up by the instrumental accom- 
paniment; but the folk-singer, having no accompaniment, 
becomes impatient and moves on at once. 

The ¢#ird peculiarity of folk-music is the non-harmonic 
passing note, which gives rise to several very character- 
istic melodic figures. The tst, 4th, 5th and Sth notes 
were the fixed points in the pnmitive scale, and they are 
still the more stable notes in the scale of the English ~ 
folk-singer. The position of the intermediate notes 
between the tonic and subdominant, and between the 
dominant and tonic above, are still more or less vague 
and undefined sounds in the mind of the average folk- 
singer. Consequently, when he is proceeding downwards, 
say from subdominant (4th) to tonic, and wishes to con- 
nect the two notes with a single intervening sound, he 
will almost invariably choose the note nearest to the one 
which he is singing, and which, therefore, he has clearest 
in his mind, te. the upper one, thus :— 





li, however, he were proceeding in the reverse direction, 
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he would, acting on the same principle, use the lower of 
the two intermediate notes for his passing note, thus:— 





not 





as the cultivated musician, euided by harmonic consider- 
ations would elect. 

These non-harmonic passing notes occur in a very large 
number of folk-tunes. The notes marked with asterisks 
in Old Heddon of Fawsiey and London Pride are non- 
harmonic passing notes. 

The fewrth and last characteristic of folk-music to which 
I can call your attention in this paper, is ene mofe only fo 
each syllable of the words. This, of course, makes for 
clearness of enunciation, a point to which the folk-singer 
attaches the highest importance. Rather than break this 
rule the singer will often interpolate a syllable of his own, 
especially when the word in question contains the letter 
“L" The first verse of Aigt Germany was once sung to 
me as follows :— 

O abroad as I was werdeliin' 
I wus walking all alone, 
When I heard a couple ferivdive’, 
As they walked all along. 
Hdelin for Ellen, smodeitin for smoking, and cadefico for 
calico, are other instances of the same peculiarity, and a 
singer once sang to me 
© saddle to me my milker-whiter steed. 
There are, however, some exceptions to this usage, ¢g. in 
ify Bonny, Bonny Roy, the last phrase of which runs as 
follows :— 
K 
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EXAMPLE XA. 
WY BONN ¥Y, BONNY #AOY. 





. . . That I bailthim «a bowerin my breast. 


This licence is, no doubt, more common in some 
counties than in others. For instance in Devon, the 
refrain of Sweet Nightingale is sung — 


EXAMPLE XI. 


SHEET NIGHTINGALE. 
a  ayor. = Ss es 


FS ee es ee | 
As shesingsin the val-leyshe - low, - : . Asshe 


whereas, in Somerset, the singers invariably render the 


passape -—— 


EXAMPLE. XII. 









Asshesingsin the val-leys below, below, be-low, below, be. - low, As she 


*,* I should much like to add a word upon the evolution 
and development of tunes,—a point which was taken up 
in the discussion which followed my lecture, But it ts 
too large a subject to enter upon at the end of a paper 
and must be left for another opportunity, should such 
present itself. | 

CEcit J. SHARP, 
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APPENDIX. 
A, 
The following is a copy of the Prospectus of the 
FOLK SONG SOCIETY. 
President, 
The Right Hon, Logp Texnyson, P.C., G.C,M.G., LL.D. 


Pice-Pretidenty, 
oir ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE, Mus, Doc., D,C.L., LL.D., F.R.A.M., Principal 
of the Koval Academy of Music. 
Sir C. Hvperet H. Paury, Baet., Mus. Doc, D.C_L,,C.V.0., Professor of Music 
in the University of Oxford; Director of the Royal College of Music. 
Sir CHARLES VILLERS STANFORD, Mus, Doc., DC.L., Professor of Music in the 


University of Cambridge. 
Commcttrr, 
sir ERNEST CLAREE, Chairman. FREDERICK KEEL, Esq, 
WALTER Forp, Esq, FRANE Kimson, Esq. 
Mrs. FRAXE W', Gisson (Miss ]. 4. Fottem MAITLAND, Esq. 
_ Evcente Joacu), Ceci, SHanr, Esq. 
hirs, G, LAURENCE GOMME. GILBERT Wan, Esq, 
Peecy Guarmcenr, Esq. | RALPH Vavour,) e WInLIAME. Esq. . 
A. P. Guaves, Esq. | Mus: Doc. 


fon, Secretary, 
| Miss Lucy Bedanwooo, 
84 Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Srreet, London, 5, W. 
Hon, J rearmrcr,. 


Mrs. G, L, GommeE, 


This Society was founded in 1898 for the purpose of m 
collecting and publishing Folk Songs, Ballads and Tunes. 
It is certain that great numbers of these exist which 
have not been noted down, and which therefore are in 
danger of being lost. 

The Society publishes in its Journal such contributions 
of Traditional Songs as may be chosen by a Committee 
of Musical experts, and may from time to time hold 
meetings at which these songs are introduced, and form 
the subjects of performance, lecture and discussion. 
Eleven numbers of the Journal have appeared. 

The Subscription has been fixed at 10s. 6d. annually 
(payable on June tst in each year), on payment of which 
members will be entitled to receive all publications for 
the current year, and to attend all meetings, etc., organized 
by the Society. 
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Those wishing to become members are requested to 
apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Lucy BrRoapwoop, 
&4 Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


B. 
FOLK SONG SOCIETY. 
HINTS TO COLLECTORS OF FOLK MUSIC, 


It will greatly facilitate the work of those who under- 
take the oral collection of folk-music if they will observe 
the following hints which have been found practically 
useful by experienced collectors: | 

In the case of songs, it is better if two persons can 
join together in taking them down—one to confine his 
attention to the words, the other to the tune. If this 
cannot be managed, it is advisable for the collector so 
to encourage the singer to repeat the words without the 
music, a5 any alteration of the usual way in which the 
songs are delivered is apt to confuse the singer's memory, 
For the same reason, if any repetition of a part of the 
song is required, it is best to allow the singer to start 
afresh from the beginning of the verse. 

It is suggested that, in view of the special difficulty 
of the work of taking down songs, the collector should 
make no attempt to write down words or music until 
after the first verse has been gone through. He will 
probably find that he is then able to grasp the rhythmic 
structure of the tune, the mode in which it is cast, and 
to settle upon a key-signature and time-signature. 

Sometimes the collector will find it difficult to note 
both rhythm and correct intervals simultaneously, and it 
will be best therefore for him to choose definitely which 
of the two he will try to obtain first. Two or three 
repetitions of a song may be necessary, and, after the 
whole tune has been noted as carefully as possible, there 
should be a final repetition for the sake of testing the 
correctness of the transcript. The collector need not fear 
to call upon the ballad singer to repeat a song many 
__ The words of songs should be taken down in ordinar 
English spelling, exactly as the singer sang them, ss 
with no alterations for the sake of grammatical correct- 
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ness. If time presses, the collector should secure the 
music of the songs himself, and arrange to have the 
siglo taken down by someone else at leisure, and sent 
to . 

It very often happens that an example of folk-music 
is in possession of persons who cannot sing. These may 
be asked to whistle the airs, or to play them upon a 
violin or other instrument. Care must be taken in such 
Cases to ascertain whether the tune is originally set to 
words or not. 

Although folk-music is to be found in all strata of 
society, the classes from which the most interesting 
Specimens are most readily to be obtained are gardeners, 
artizans, gamekeepers, shepherds, rustic labourers, gipsies, 
Sailors, fishermen, workers at old-fashioned trades, such 
aS weaving, lace-making and the like, as well as domestic 
servants of the old school, especially nurses. Inmates of 
workhouses will also be found to know many old songs, 
and dwellers in towns may best be able to carry on the 
work of collecting traditional music by applying to such. 

In making enquiries among the people it is found 
advisable in many places to use the word “ballad” or 
“ballet” instead of “song,” which often suggests some- 
thing modern. It may be necessary to point out to them 
that nothing they may have learned at school, or heard 
at a concert, and so forth, is wanted ; and it is important 
to eve them, if possibile, an example of the kind af 
traditional amusic and werds that the Society wishes te 
procure. 

‘It is most important that the collector should obtain 
all possible information from the singer as to the stle 
and A#isfory of the song or tune, the manner in which it 
was learned, and the nawie, age, status, ete, of the person 
from whom tt was learned. 

The singer should also be asked whether he possesses, or 

knows of anyone who possesses, old song-books or ballad 
Sheets, as these (more especially the latter) are most valuable 
in connection with the subject of Folk-songs. In some 
parts of the country the word “ballet” is synonymous 
with * baliad-sheet.” 

In all cases the mame, full address and occupation of 
the singer or performer (together with all other interesting 
information obtainable) should be carefully noted and 
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ajixed to the transcripis before they are sent to the Folk 
Song Society. | | 

Just as it is desirable that the words of a ballad should 
be given exactly as they are repeated, so it is essential 
that the tunes should represent what the collector hears. 
Many a fine and characteristic tune has been spoilt by 
being submitted for correction to some local musician, 
who, in the attempt to reduce it to orthodox form, has 
allowed the individual character to escape. It is far 
better to send in the tune even in a rough, unbarred 
condition than to endanger its authenticity by such an 
expedient as is here referred to, 

Either the staff or tonic sol-fa notation may be used 
in taking down the tunes. Jose who do not feel them- 
selves competent fo note down the music, may still do useful 
work by discovering singers, making a list of the songs 
that the latter can sing, and communicating with the 
Hon. Secretary of the Society, who will then, if possible, 
send an expert to note down the songs. When collected, 
the songs, etc, may be sent to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Folk Song Society, who will bring them before the 
Publication Committee of the Society. 

Under Rule XII. of the Society, all matter contributed 
thereto, or published in the oft Song Journal, is 
considered by the Society to be the property of the 
contributor, and the Society shall not reprint such con- 
tributions without his consent. 


C. 
Leaflet issued to Clergy. 


FOLK SONG SOCIETY 

Dear Sir, 

| You are doubtless aware of the growing interest 
which is being taken in English Folk-song. Twenty 
years ago it was customary for musicians to say that 
England had no folk-music, with the result that while 
foreign countries have been at great pains to preserve 
their traditional music as a public duty, in England the 
work has been left to a few private enthusiasts, | 

The Folk Song Society was founded in 1898 in order 
to rescue the remnant of the peasant songs of old time 
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which in after years are likely to be extinct; and the 
efforts of its members in noting down folk-music have 
met with success beyond the wildest hopes of its pro- 
moters. : 

The extraordinary beauty and individual character of - 
the melodies actually taken down from the lips of un- 
educated country people conclusively prove that English 
folk-music is in no way inferior to that of other countries. 
But the number of melodies as yet noted is small 
Though upwards of one thousand have already been 
collected and published it is believed that this number 
represents only a very small portion of those that still 
exist. This is proved by the very rich harvest yielded 
in those parts which have up to the present time been 
explored. Large parts of Sussex, Somerset and Devon- 
shire have been thoroughly searched, and smaller districts 
of Dorset, Hereford, Essex, Norfolk and Yorkshire have 
likewise received attention, while valuable but desultory 
work has been done elsewhere; yet there is an immense 
field still to be worked, 

We believe that the district In which your parish lies 
is practically untouched. The clergy have exceptional 
opportunities of winning the confidence of the older people 
who are likely to retain the “old songs” in their memories, 
Of course the folk-song will not come unsought. In many 
cases an intimate acquaintance with country people has 
stopped short of a knowledge of their songs; so we beg 
of you not to conclude that folk-songs no longer exist 
in your parish because you have not heard them behind 
the plough, or in the cottages. They live in the minds 
of the older people, and must be sought with care and 
tact, but experience leads us to believe that no village 
in England is without its store of traditional song. 

_ We need hardly point out the historical and antiquarian 
importance of folk-songs, but, in addition to this, their 
intrinsic musical beauty makes it imperative that they 
should be preserved. You would do a great national 
service by helping our search, especially by finding out 
singers and noting down the names, or first lines, of 
the songs they know. Any such information will be 
gratefully received by the Honorary Secretary. It 
would be possible then to find out whether the Society 
has a record of the songs in question and, if not, we 
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should ask you kindly to facilitate the work of a member 
of the Society who would come down to note the songs. 
If, however, your interest in the matter leads you to 
note tunes or words yourself, we venture to impress wpon 
you the necessity of writing them down exactly as they 
are sung, otherwise the result will be valueless. The 
curious musical intervals and the irregular rhythms of 
much folk-music are puzzling to those unaccustomed to 
them, and collections of folk-songs are often spoilt by 
the alteration of what ignorant collectors imagine to be 
“mistakes,” We enclose our “ Hints to Collectors,” which 
May be useful to you if, as we hope, you decide to 
undertake a search. 

The experiment is being made of approaching all the 
clergy of a particular district, in the hope that by this 
means it may be thoroughly explored ; and if the venture, 
to which we invite your kind co-operation, should prove 
successful, it is proposed to extend the scheme to a 
larger area. 

NB —Lhe collecting of traditional dance-tunes and 
stiging-games is equally important. 


Yours faithfully, 
Lucy E. BRoaDWooD, fen, Sec. 


SOME NOTES ON HOMERIC FOLK-LORE. 
BY W, CROOKE. 
(Continued from p. 77.) 


AS we have already seen, Homer carefully selects the 
traditions which he uses, and though he has omitted 
much, he has provided us with a large number of Sagas 
and Marchen ; the former being tales told of supernatural 
personages, of heroes and heroines who have definite 
names and are supposed to have once actually existed, 
or are attached to definite places; the latter being vague, 
impersonal, indefinite, in short, more in the manner of 
the fairy tale. Some critics have attempted to draw a 
distinction between the two epics—that the //iad is made 
up of Sagas, the Gdypssey of Marchen. But this statement 
is not entirely accurate. Thus the main subject of the 
Odyssey is the Saga of the Absent Husband, who recovers 
his wife after many adventures, in which Tokens of 
Kecognition, like the bed of Odysseus, the scar left by 
the boar, the facts known to Penelope and Laertes alone, 
form a leading part! Here it may be remarked that 
in tales of this class the hero is very often recognised 
by his skill in cooking. In the Madadsarata, Nala is 
recognised in this way, and the same incident occurs 
in the Arab tale of Nur-al-din Ali and his son Badr- 
al-din Hasan, where he is identified by his skill in cooking 
the pomegranate conserve? It is, in this light, suggestive, 
* Od. xxiii. 180 ff. ; xix. 467 ff. 3 xuiv. 330 Ff. "Burton, Migdés, 1. 224. 
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that when Odysseus offers to serve the Wooers he says, 
“No mortal may vie with me in the business of a serving- 
man, in piling well a fire, in cleaving dry faggots, and 
in carving and roasting flesh and in pouring of wine."! 
In the same category is the testing of the hero's skill 
in the competition of shooting through the rings of the 
axes, which also occurs in the Panjab tale of Rasalu, 
while in the Aamayana Rama's arrow flies through seven 
palm trees and through the hill behind them? 

Tales of the Absent Husband type are to be found 
in a Chinese Saga; in a Greek tale from Kato Sudena; 
in an Italian story; in one of Grimm's German tales: 
largely in ballad literature, as in those of Hind Horn 
and King Horn; and in the Arabian Saga of Kamar- 
alzaman and Badaura* These tales seem to fall into 
two groups—one where the separation is caused by a 
misunderstanding; the other, where, as in the German 
story, the hero goes away for some other reason. With 
this is combined in the Odyssey the Saga of the Wooing 
and the means by which the faithful wife baffles her 
importunate lovers.* 

In the Saga of Bellerophon® we have, first, the only 


1 Od xv. 319 Ef. 


'Seynnerion, Aomantic Titles, 213; Camirider fafata, v. 68; Gniith, 
Ramayan, 225, 338. 

*Dennys, Polt-lore af China, 161 >; Von Hahn, Grisvhische wed Afhanerische 
Marchem, i. 266; Pitrt, Aidiiotea delle Tradistons fopolare Siriliand, -y, 
46; Grimm, /fourehal? Toler, No. tot: Child, AngfichA and Scotties 
Popular Aallods, vol. 1.3 Barton, Mights, fii. 1 ff, For these references | 
am indebted to Mr. Sidney Hartland, See also Lang, Afomer amd the 
Epic, 226 f. 

“This I have already discussed in folklore, ix. o7 f. Mr. Monro 
(Gapisey, fi. jo) objects to my solution on the ground that Telemachus 
claims the right to dispose of his mother’s hand. This docs not seem 
relevant. Naturally he does so as head of the house in the absence of 
his father, But we find that Pressure is pot upon her by his parents 
and brethren also (Od'pesey, xv. 16, xix, 158), 

*7t, vi 155 ff. [ii al 
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mention of writing in the epics. It is remarkable that 
in the AKameyana also, the “kernel” of which was 
composed before 500 B.C., we have only one mention 
of writing in the form of marks on arrows, which were 
probably spells to make them reach their markt Recent 
enquiries show that various forms of writing were current 
in the eastern Aepean at a date much earlier than ts 
commonly supposed. Cuneiform characters were probably 
in use in Cyprus about 1500 B.c.; the Babylonian custom of 
writing on clay tablets passed as far west as Crete, and 
it was adopted by the Mycenaeans of Knossos tor their 
pictopraphic script; a system independent of this seems 
to have been in use in Mycenae.? “The clay archives 
of the palace of Knossos,” says Mr. A, J. Evans, “con- 
clusively show that in the Aegean world there existed, 
at least as early as the 15th century BC, a highly 
developed form of linear script containing a series of 
forms practically identical with those in use down to a 
much later date by the Greeks of Cyprus.” In the 
Homeric passage which we are discussing it is worth 
while to notice, first, that the contents of the tablet, 
“many deadly things” (Quaed@opa roAAa), seems to imply 
that writing was then regarded as a semi-magical art; 
secondly, I would venture to suggest a view which I 
have not seen in any of the commentaries which I have 
been able to consult, that the phrase describing the tablet 
(ev wivax: wrver@), which implies, as Mr. Leaf says, a 
double wooden tablet with the writing inside, and sealed 
up, may have been an imitation of the method in use 
among the Babylonians of protecting valuable documents 
within an outer envelope of clay! 


'Grfith, Aamayan, 407. 

*Hale, The Oldest Crovlimtion im Greere, 138 ff. ; A. J. Evans, /owrnal 
feilemic Stedier, xvii. 327 ff., xxi. 339; Flinders Petrie, Journal Anthroge- 
Jepical Snstituie, xxix. 204 f,, xxx. 217. 

'See an illustration in Muspero, Doms of Civilisation, 732. 
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In this Saga we have also the Letter of Death, which 
the hero was to show to the father of Anteia that he 
might be slain. We are reminded of David's letter to 
Joab: “Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle 
and retire ye from him, that he may be smitten and 
die"; of Somadeva's tale of Adityavarman, who directs 
his ally to slay the wise minister, Sivavarman, or of the 
treacherous queen, Kavya-lankara, who plans in the same 
way the death of the gallant princes, the sons of her 
rival; of Grimm's German story of the Devil with the 
Golden Hair, where the king writes in a letter to the 
queen, “As soon as the boy arrives with this letter, 
let him be killed and buried, and all must be done 
before I come home"; of Ahmed the Orphan in the 
Seven Waszirs, where the bearer hands the letter to 
another, who suffers in his stead, whence it was adopted 
into the Gesta Remanorum, in the tale where the 
innocent lad delays to hear Mass, and the contriver of 
the plot, who bears the fatal letter, is flung into the 
furnace! The incident, in fact, is so familiar, that in 
oriental folk-lore such letters have acquired a special 
name, “those of Mutalammis, the poet.”® 

We find, again, in the saga of Bellerophon the very 
common tale of seduction successfully resisted by the 
continent hero, which we meet in Semitic literature in 
the tale of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, the Vusuf and 
Zuleikha of the more modern East, itself derived from 
the old Egyptian tale of the two brothers, Satu and 
Anapu.’ Buddhist story-tellers adopted the incident in 
the tales of Kunala and the wife of the Emperor 

111, Samuel, xL Ig} Tawney, Matha, i. 27, 383; ia. Nathihora, 192; 
Grimm, JfowreAoiy Taler, i. 120; Clouston, Popular Tales, ii, 465: dat 
smaifad, 135; Temple-Steel, Hfdrrwade Serie, 410; North Jndian Mates 
and Queries, iv. 85; Knowles, Fatt Jinles of Marker, 48. 

*Borton, wWViehir, xii. 68 £ 


*lang, Afyth, Ainal, anc Religion (ed. 1899), ii. 318 ff, ; 


Erman, if 
in Ancient Egypt, 378. ae 
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Asoka, Sarangdhara and his step-mother Chitrangi, 
Gunasarman and the wife of King Mahasena, while the 
Babylonians used it in the story of Ishtar's charge 
against Gisdhubar* In classical literature it appears in 
the legend of Phaedra and Hippolytus, who was wor- 
shipped as a god at Troezen, where he was regarded as 
a god of healing, and to him maidens before marriage 
offered their hair. It would be natural that the seduction 
myth should be connected with him to emphasise his 
purity. 

The Bellerophon Saga diverges into another cycle, 
that of Tasks imposed upon the hero. The king of 
Lycia orders him to slay Chimaira, to fight the Solymi 
and the Amazons. Finally, when the hero succeeds, and 
escapes from an ambush laid for him, he receives the 
hand of the king’s daughter, the last an incident very 
common in the folk-tales and suggesting descent in the 
female line? We find in the epics, Tasks imposed on 
the hero in the case of Herakles forced by Eurystheus 
to bring from Erebus the hound of loathed Hades, and 
in the story of Neleus, who would give his daughter to 
none save he who could drive off the kine of mighty 
Ephicles.* Of such Tasks we have many instances 
throughout the whole range of folk-lore. Like Herakles, 
Hans in the Lithuanian tale of Strong Hand and Strong 
Peter overcomes Cerberus and the Devil! In a Gypsy 
tale from Transylvania the test is to recover a ring 
from a fountain of boiling water In the Eyrbyggja 
Saga, Styr says: “Thou shalt form a path through the 


‘Clouston, Fojular Tales, Hi. 409: Waddell, Auaiieicn af Tibet, 29% 
Sayce, Hiikert Lecturer, 248; North Indian Noter and Queries, iv. 35 1 
Burton, Migits, v. 42; Boccaccio, Decameron, Day i. Novel §, 

"Miss Harrison, Mfythalury and Monuments, Intro. cliv. 

' Fraser, Lectures on Arngraes, 231 ff. 

“ff. vill. 362 ff, [iii. B]; Od. xi. Gor f., 288 ff, xv. 238 ff. 

"Hartland, Lecend of Perseus, i. 48 ff. 4 Jied. ili. 102. 
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rocks at Biarnarhaf, and a fence between my property 
and that of 1 my neighbours; thou shalt also construct 
a house for the reception of my flocks, and these tasks 
accomplished thou shalt have Adisa to wife"! Homer 
does not mention the Task imposed upon Herakles of 
cleaning the Augean stable; but this is one of the 
three Tasks the Giant in the Highland tale of the 
Battle of the Birds requires, the others being to bring 
the eggs of the magpie unbroken from a lofty tree, 
and to thatch the byre with bird’s down? In another 
form of the story the Tasks are byre-cleaning, byre- 
thatching, and swan-watching.® So in Nicht, Nought, 
Nothing the Giant requires the boy to clean his byre, 
to drain a lough, and to fetch eggs from a tree In 
these cases, as in Lady Featherflight, the hero is aided 
by the friendly daughter of the Giant, an incident which, 
as we shall see, appears in the Homeric tale of Proteus. 
The records of this cycle of tales displays infinite variety. 
In one of Somadeva's Hindu stories the Task is to sow 
an immense quantity of sesame, while in an Arabian 
story the lover is obliged to sift a great pile of this 
Same frain mixed with clover seed and lentils? In the 
Italian versions, besides the usual physical Tasks, a 
higher form of cultured life has suggested the winning 
of the bride by solving a riddle? 

The Chimaira, which appears in this Homeric Sara— 
"the unconquerable one, “of divine birth was she and 
not of men, in front a lion and behind a serpent, and 
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she breathed out dread fierceness of blazing fire,” in 
another place called “the bane of many a man” *—is 
the only Homeric example of the fell beasts of later 
Greek and oriental mythology. Such were the fantastic 
monsters of Egypt and Babylonia* By some she has 
been less probably identified with a volcano, and Pliny® 
tells of a Lycian mountain of that name which poured 
forth fire continually, But she seems rather akin to the 
tribe of monsters, like the later Harpies, Cerberus, the 
Hydra of Lerna, and the Sphinx. 

This leads us to the Centaurs. Homer does not 
mention the horse Centaurs, which were a creation of 
later writers; and Ixion, their reputed father, is not 
named in the epics, where he might have been classed 
with those famous criminals, Sisyphus and Tantalus, who 
expiate their crimes in the underworld. Homer seems 
to regard the Centaurs as men. He speaks of the 
famous heroes who destroyed the Pheres, or wild men 
of the mountain caves; he tells how the renowned 
Centaur, Eurytion, went to the Lapithae, and how when 
his soul was darkened with wine he wrought foul deeds 
in the house of Peirithous, how the heroes mutilated 
him with the sword, and ever after with darkened mind 
he bare about with him the burden of his sins in the 
foolishness of his heart* Hence arose the feud between 
the Centaurs and the sons of men. Of this remarkable 
myth many explanations have been suggested. Some 
have supposed that it describes the contest between 
civilised man and the aborigines; others see in it a 
comparison of the mountain torrents with galloping 
horses. To one school of mythologists, now in disrepute, 
it was sufficient to derive the name from the Gandharva 
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singers of Hindu myth, though Cheiron alone is said 
to have been skilled in music. This derivation is now 
generally abandoned.* The connexion, again, of the 
Centaurs with Thessaly has been supposed to imply 
horse worship, while others suggest an ass cult? Recently 
a more plausible explanation has been suggested by 
Professor Gardner, that they are forest or mountain 
spirits, a common folk belief representing that the 
devastation caused by hurricanes is due to the conflict 
of these spirits when they hurl tree-trunks and rocks at 
each other. “The appropriateness of the form of the 
horse, or of association with the horse, to spirits that 
ride the storm, is both obvious in itself and attested by 
numerous instances from folk-lore; but the peculiar form 
taken by this association in the earliest Greek Centaurs, 
which are merely men with a horse’s body and hind 
quarters growing out of their back, is probably due to 
some accidental association, or to some too literal inter- 
pretation of a metaphor used by an early poet.” 

Next comes the tale of the Amazons. Professor Geddes 
remarks that they appear only in what he calls the. 
Ulyssean cantos of the //iad, where he finds frequent 
indications of oriental influence* Priam says that he 
was an ally of the men of Phrygia when the Amazons 
came, and the third task imposed on the Lycian 
Bellerophon was to slay the Amazons, women peers of 
men. According to one theory, the legend of these 
Warrior women is based on the hosts of female slaves 
employed in the temples of Asia Minor and the further 
east.’ But against this it may be urged that the legend 
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has a much wider provenance, and the stories of the many 
kingdoms in which women by the law of succession and 
otherwise asserted superiority over men may be con- 
nected with the miatriarchate or with crude ideas of 
conception, such as those adopted by the Australian 
Arunta* Stories of this kind are current in South 
America, which are supposed to be based either on the 
warlike character of the women of some tribes or on 
the effeminate appearance of the men” In the east we 
meet many stories of a Kingdom of Women, such as 
that of Rama Paramita in the Mahabharata, which also 
appears in Chinese tradition, and in the “ Island of Wak" 
and the “City of Women” in the Aradian Nights? Among 
a people beyond Cathay the women were said to have 
reason like men, while the males were great hairy dogs; 
even nowadays in Assam there is a tale of a village 
in which only women dwell; near Sumatra is an island 
of women, who, like the mares in Virgil's Georrics, 
conceive by the agency of the wind The same legend 
appears in North Europe, where in the Celtic land of 
the Everliving “there is no race but women and maidens 
alone.” It is current among the Ainos of Japan; in 
Africa it is supported by accounts of the female body- 
guard of the kings of Dahome and Ashanti; and North 
American tradition tells of an island in which the men 
are ruled by a tall, fair woman." The story is, in short, 
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a world-wide myth which was adopted by Greek story- 
tellers. 

Another tale of the same kind reported by early 
mariners appears in Homers account of the Cranes, 
who with approaching winter wing their flight to the 
streams of Ocean, bearing slaughter and fate to the 
Pygmy race’ The orderly flight of the cranes in the 
direction of the great African lakes naturally gave rise 
to the belief that they marched as an army does to 
attack an enemy, and this enemy could only be the 
Pygmies, whom recent explorations have made familiar 
to us. Accounts of them must at an early date have 
reached the Greeks through the Egyptians, to whom 
they were familiar* ‘Such travellers’ tales did not lose 
in the telling, and the story was more generally believed 
in Europe as these Pygmies came to be connected with 
the tiny fairies which occupy the burial mounds. The 
course of the myth was perhaps from west to east; and 
60 they come into the tale of Sindtdad the Seaman, and 
even the matter-of-fact traveller, Marco Polo, identified 
them with the apes of Java. 

Iphimedeia, wife of Aloeus, bore, we are told, twin sons 
to Poseidon, Otos and Ephialtes. Doomed to enjoy but 
short life, they were far the tallest men that earth ever 
reared, and the goodliest after Orion. At nine years of 
age they were in breadth nine cubits and nine fathoms 
high. They threatened war on the gods, and essayed 
to pile Ossa on Olympus, and on Ossa Pelion, that 
there might be a pathway to the sky; and this they 
would have accomplished had they reached full man- 
hood. But Apollo slew them ere their cheeks were 
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darkened with the bloom of youth In another passage 
we learn that they tried to bind Ares, a legend which 
I have elsewhere discussed? They are by affiliation 
akin to the Moliones and Polyphemus, a fact which 
indicates that some attempt was made to include them 
in the Olympian dynasty, the story of the descent from 
rivers being here replaced by the fatherhood of Poseidon; 
the same transition shows itself in the curious tale of 
Tyro, whom Poseidon wooes in the form of Enipeus, 
the river god* Secondly, like so many Homeric demi- 
gods, they appear in pairs, like Podaleirios and Machaon, 
Peisandros and Hippolochos, Lykaon and Polydoros, 
Kreithon and Orsilochos. The same idea appears in the 
twin groups of Achilles-Patroclus, Theseus-Peirithoos, 
Phaethon-Helios, Pelias-Neleus, Prometheus-Epimetheus, 
Odysseus-Telemachus, Eteokles-Polyneikes, and the Dio- 
scuri. In Rome we have Romulus-Remus; in India the 
two Asvins, Rama-Lakshmana, Krishna-Balarama, Yama- 
Yami, Yajna-Dakshina, Pishan-Indra. Similarly related 
are the Norse Odinn-Loki, the Egyptian Osiris-Set, the 
Huron loskeha-Tawis, the Persian Ormuzd-Ahriman. In 
these pairs of male gods their association possibly points 
either to the syncretism of allied cults, or to the develop- 
ment of new cults out of a primitive cult epithet: where 
the pair are male and female it suggests the union of 
the male and female principles. 

Thirdly, in this legend we have the familiar tale of 
the attempt to scale the heavens. In the Hindu version 
the Asuras build a fire-altar in the hope of reaching the 
sky. Each of them placed a brick on it, and Indra, 
passing himself off as a Brahman, added one for him- 
self. At last Indra pulled out his brick, and the Asuras 
fell down and were turned into spiders, except two of 
them, who flew away to heaven and became the heavenly 
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dogs. The bricks here may be compared to the moun- 
tains in the Greek myth! So the Egyptian story tells 
of an ascent to heaven by a tower, the Babel of Semitic 
tradition, or the attempt of Nimrod to climb to the 
sky.* In the common European version we have /ack 
and the Beanstalk, where the boy climbs to the sky 
and robs the Giant of his treasures, a tale of the class 
in which the culture-hero, like Prometheus, steals some- 
thing necessary to mankind from the people of the 
other world, The motif has been moralised in the 
remarkable Indian tale of Sea@it and the Two Brothers 
ffs, in which the brothers abandon the attempt on 
the ground that theirs is a mistaken ideal, and that it 
is better for men to live and work on earth rather 
than enjoy the passive repose of heaven. 

Fourthly, we have the tale of the FPrecectous Children, 
In the Homeric Hymn, Apollo new-born tastes the 
nectar and ambrosia, leaps from his swaddling-clothes, 
begins to speak, and wanders through the land, In 
the Norse tale, Vali, when one night old, sallies forth 
to avenge the death of Balder; and Magni, when three 
years old, flings the enormous foot of the Giant Hrunegnir 
of his father, and would have beaten the monster to 
death with his fists The Hindus tell equally marvellous 
tales of the might of the infant Krishna, and the Dayaks 
have a divine child in Seragunting.’ Robert the Devil 
bites off the paps of his nurse, is fed through a horn, 
and surpasses in strength and wisdom all the children 
of his age; and Tom Hickathrift, “at ten years old, 
was six feet high and three feet across, with a hand 
like a shoulder of mutton, and everything else pro- 
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portionable."* As St. Benedict sang Eucharistic hymns 
before he was born, so the Zulu tale tells of a child 
who sings in his mother’s womb, and the modern Lamas 
of Tibet are said when only a few months old to have 
full powers of speech. 

In the famous tale of Niobe and her children we 
reach the cycle of myths based on the common belief 
in the petrifaction of human beings, some accidental 
conformation of mountain, rock, or tree being accepted 
as the basis of the story. Of Niobe Homer tells us 
that Apollo slew her sons and Artemis her dauchters, 
for that she matched herself with Leto, saying that the 
goddess bare only twain, but herself many children, 
Nine days they lay in their blood and there was none 
to bury them, for Kronion turned the folk to stone. 
But at last the gods buried them: 

“ Haply she now, a rock amongst the rocks, 

Amid the desert hills of Sipyltus, 

There where they say the Nymphs divine, who whirl 

In dance round Acheloius, make their couch, | 

Changed thongh she be to stone, retains her woe,"? 
This famous rock of Niobe Pausanias tells us he saw 
himself, and from his account it was undoubtedly a 
rock, not an image of Cybele, with which attempts have 
been made to identify it It is needless to illustrate 
this legend by parallels, But it may be noted that 
Homer has other cases of petrifaction, all probably based 
on the same idea. Thus the mixing bowls, jars of 
Stone, and stone looms of the Nymphs, which Odysseus 
Saw in the Cave of the Naiads, were probably some 
form of stalactite, as in Ireland a group of dolmens 
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is supposed to consist of petrified weavers’ spools* The 
ship of the Phaeacians which Poseidon smote into stone 
is probably represented by the rock Karavi off the 
harbour of Corcyra, if M. Bérard’s identification of this 
and the Cave of the Cyclops with the Cave of Sejanus 
at Cumae, where two great obelisks represent the rocks 
flung by the monster, be accepted. In another passage 
the son of crooked-counselling Kronos turns the snake 
into stone.* 

The legend of Proteus embodies several familiar 
incidents. In the Odyssey Proteus is fixed, perhaps by 
Cretan sailors, at the mouth of the Nile, in Egypt‘ 
Pausanias describes the worship of “The Old Man of 
the Sea” at Gythium, and this is the title by which he 
is known in the J//tad, where, however, no local habitation 
is assigned to him* Homer says that he knows the 
depths of every sea and that he is thrall of Poseidon, 
His later representations suggest his connexion with a 
fish-god, like that of Nineveh, and Mr. Hall with some 
hesitation compares him to Dagon.® In any case, he 
appears to be a disestablished sea-god, and in the later 
accounts, as in that of Diodorus and Herodotus,’ he 
seems to have oriental affinities. Proteus, Homer tells 
us, sleeps with his flock of seals in a hollow cave; he 
can change himself into the shapes of all manner of 
things that creep upon the earth, into water and burning 
fire, When Odysseus seizes him he becomes successively 
a lion, a snake, a pard, a boar, running water, a tall 
and flowering tree.’ This power of transformation is 
common in the folk-tales. In Norse tradition, for instance, 
the Trollman and the witch could appear as whales or 
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other animals, and the Trollwife, in order to kill King 
Frodi, transforms herself, into a sea cow and her sons 
into calves. In another tale Hardgrip says to Hadding: 
“Be not moved by my unwonted look of size For my 
substance is sometimes thinner, sometimes ampler; now 
meagre, now abundant; and I alter and change at my 
pleasure the condition of my body, which is at one time 
shrivelled up, and at another expanded; now my tallness 
reaches to the heavens, and now I settle down into a 
human being, under a more bounded shape."* In his 
reluctance to prophesy Proteus is like other sea gods. 
The taciturn, prophetic Marmennil of Germany is fished 
out of the sea and requires to be allowed to dive again 
into the depths, and the Chaldacan Eabani, who pastures 
the flocks of the sea, must be seized by wiles? 

But it is the Transformation Combat which is most 
prominent in the tale of Proteus. One of the best 
examples of this incident is the terrible scene in the 
tale of the “Second Calendar” in the Aradian Nights, 
where oriental fancy reaches the highest pitch of 
tragedy, as the Ifrit becomes successively a lion, a 
Scorpion, a wolf, and a cock, and finally blazing fire 
which consumes the unlucky princess. In a Hindu tale 
Somada becomes a black mare, and Bandhumochani, as 
a bay mare, overcomes her; in the Norwegian tale of 
farmer Weathersky the youth turns into a horse and 
is sold, and when the farmer seizes the ring of the 
princess it slips into the ashes, and he becomes a cock 
which begins to scratch in the ashes in search of the 
ring, whereupon the boy changes into a fox and bites 
off the cock's head. In a modern Greek story, when 
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the musician catches the Nereid, she becomes a dog, a 
serpent, a camel, and fire; but he holds on to her till 
the cocks begin to crow, when she resumes her original 
form, follows him quietly, and becomes his wife’ In a 
German tale of the same cycle the magician finds the 
youth reading one of his magical books, and when he 
tries to seize him the boy turns into a bird of prey and 
flies away. Finally, the magician becomes a grain of 
corn, which the boy in the form of a cock promptly 
eats, and thus the career of the warlock ends* The 
combat, again, often takes the form of a struggle by the 
Giant to pass his soul into something else, in the course 
of which he attempts to gain his purpose by a series of 
magical transformations, as in the Highland tales of the 
Young King of Easaidk or The Fair Gruagach> 

This cycle would naturally connect itself with Proteus, 
if we accept the theory that he is a seal-god, because 
this animal, in virtue of its semi-human appearance, is 
supposed to be specially capable of transformation. “In 
the Faroe Islands,” says Thorpe,* “the superstition is 
current that the seal every ninth night assumes a human 
form and dances and amuses itself like a human being, 
until it resumes its skin and again becomes a seal. It 
once happened that a man passing by during one of 
these transformations, and seeing the skin, took possession 
of it, when the seal, which was a female, not finding her 
skin to creep into, was obliged to continue in human 
form, and being a comely person the man made her his 
wife, had several children by her, and they lived happily 
together, until after a lapse of several years she chanced 
to find her skin, which she could not refrain from 
creeping into, and so became a seal again.” The tale 
thus diverges into the Swan Maiden cycle, which is 
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often in Celtic tradition connected with the seal! In 
Germany the seal is supposed to possess the same 
power of shape-changing; in the Hebrides sailors suppose 
that drowned people turn into seals; the South American 
Indians believe that porpoises are water women, and the 
sea-cows of South African rivers are identified with the 
mermaids* 

The last incident of the Proteus tale to which I shail 
refer concerns Ejidothee, his daughter, who instructs 
Qdysseus how he may snare her father. In many of 
the tales of the Outwitted Giant cycle it is his wife, 
mother, or daughter who has pity on the stranger and 
points out a way for his escape. Thus in the German 
tale of The Devil and the Three Golden Hatrs it ts 
the Devil's grandmother who saves the stranger; in one 
version of The fron Stove the cannibal’s wife saves 
the maiden: in the Italian tale 74irternth the ogress 
protects the boy from her husband; and it would have 
gone hard with Jack when he climbed the Beanstalk if 
the kindly giantess had not protected him, as in the 
Basque tale of Arrua the Madman, the old woman 
explains to the hero how he may evade the Tartaro.’ 

The myth of the Sirens, as told in the Odyssey, 
describes them as a pair of maidens who sit in 2 
meadow and entice wayfarers by their singing. Round 
them lies a great pile of the bones of men, corrupt in 
death, and about the bones the skin is wasting, Odysseus 
escapes from them by anointing the ears of his comrades 
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with wax, and compelling them to bind him to the ship- 
mast. Many interpretations of this myth have been 
suggested—that their songs are the sighing of the wind 
in the trees, like the music of Orpheus or the flute of 
the Pied Piper, which neither beast nor man can resist; 
that their music is the murmur of the waves amid the 
hollow caves and over broken rocks; that they represent 
the belt of calms so dreaded by seamen; that they are 
the witches of the dangerous shoal water. An archaic 
cult statue of Hera Coronea, described by Pausanias, 
shows her holding the Sirens in her hand, on which 
Mr. Farnell remarks that “the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbols, emblems of the lower world, and 
called ‘daughters of the earth’ by Euripides; and if 
Hera were an earth-goddess, the Sirens would be 
naturally explained. But they were also regarded as 
the personifications of charm and attractiveness, and on 
the hand of Hera they may simply denote the fascina- 
tions of married life." 

These witch-maidens abound in other mythologies, 
They are the bird-maidens or Gandharvis of Buddhist 
tales, who charm travellers by their singing;? the 

sshasis or ogresses of India, who live on human flesh, 
a change themselves into lovely maidens who seduce 
voyagers. These steel themselves against their charms 
when they find the mangled remains of former victims. 
Closer still is the analogy of the Slavonic tale, where 
the three sisters set out in search of the Water of 
Life, and enter the garden where the trees sing so 
sweetly that every one stops to listen, and is forthwith 
turned, like Niobe, into stone; but the youngest sister, 
as is usual in myth, escapes by closing her ears with 
dough and wax, and thus passes through the enchanted 
garden in safety.” In an Irish tale the Druids advise 
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the travellers to close their ears with wax to avoid the 
fascinations of the mermaids" 

We have, again, the water witches who annually 
demand a human victim, like the spirit of the Fulda 
and Necker in Germany, the Lorelei of the Rhine, the 
Drome in Normandy, Pec Powler, Nanny Powler, Peg 
O'Nell and Jenny Greentecth of North England, or the 
Kelpie and its kinsfolk in Scotland? “The river Dart 
every year claims its heart” is a South of England 
saying. Akin to these are the Nixen of Germany, the 
Huldra which sings in the mountains, and the Grim. 
which lives by waterfalls and entices travellers by her 
music.2 The Norwegian mermaid lulls mariners to sleep 
by her songs, as do the Morrows of Ireland and the 
Nixen of the Netherlands, who come out of rivers and 
sing with magical sweetness. In one of the Scotch 
ballads a mermaid decoys a knight to his doom, and 
the same tale is told of Slavonian water sprites,” In 
short, dancing, song, and music are the delight of these 
fairy denizens of the water, Of the Rakshasis of Ceylon 
the old Buddhist traveller tells that, like the Sirens, 
they receive travellers with flowers, scents, and music, 
the meadow in which they dwell being specially described, 
as in some of the Irish versions of the tale; finally, 
they shut up their visitors in an iron prison and devour 
them." So the Pragangan of Java live on the banks of 
streams and madden men with their singing.’ As in 
the case of the Sirens, the power of prophecy, the inter- 
pretation of dreams, and other uncanny arts are attributed 


1O'Corry, Manmers and Custows of the Ancient frisd, iil, 384. 
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to water or wood sprites, like the Latin Fauni, who 
controlled the rustic oracles.' 

Homer evidently recognises something uncanny about 
the Sirens, because, contrary to his usual practice, he says 
nothing about their parentage or origin. Hence there is 
much to be said for Miss Harrison's theory that they 
were originally a form of the Keres or death sprites, and 
that Homer “by the magic of his song lifted them once 
for all out of the region of mere bogeydom."* Accord- 
ingly, in later Greek art they are represented as winged 
sprites on tombs, probably originally placed there as a 
sort of charm to guard the dead from evil spirits, and 
afterwards regarded as tender mourners lamenting the 
untimely fate of youth or maiden snatched away in their 
bloom. Their successors are the angels on our sepulchral 
monuments, who waft the weary spirit to its rest. 

In the story of Polyphemus, the Cyclops, we reach 
the cycle of the Baffled Giant. This famous myth would 
need a paper to itself; but as it has been considered by 
Lauer, Grimm, and Mr. McCulloch, I shall note only a 
few points in the story. In the first place, it looks as if 
the Cyclops was really a disestablished or semi-forgotten 
deity. Pausanias, speaking of Corinth, says: “There is 
also an ancient sanctuary called the altar of the Cyclopes ; 
and they sacrifice to the Cyclopes on it"* He tells us 
nothing more, and even the learning of Dr. Frazer has 
been unable to unearth any further account of this cult. 
The name of the Cyclops, Polyphemus, “the much sayer,” 
has been compared with that of the Celtic Gwyd Gwydion, 
“son of saying, in allusion to his powers of soothsaying 
or vaticination.’ He alone of the Cyclopes is called one- 
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eyed, a characteristic he shares with the smith-god of 
Japan; and a host of other monsters—the Irish giant 
Balor, who had one eye in his forehead and another at 
the back of his skull, the former being never opened 
except on the field of battle, when it always took four 
men with hooks to raise the lid, and then his glance 
enfeebled a whole army of his enemies; the same tale 
is told of the monsters Kabandha and Vaisravana in the 
Ramayana2 In a tale from Syra the monster is half 
man, with only one eye, one hand, and one foot; Celtic 
legend tells of the Angling Giant, who had only one eye, 
and the ocean rose no higher than his knee; in the Irish 
tale of Diarmaid and Grainne, as in the Arthurian story 
of Peridun, the giant, like the Basque Tartaro, has only 
one eye in the centre of his forehead#* 

The blinding of the monster with a red-hot poker need 
not detain us. It is thus that Popelusa, the Hungarian 
Cinderella, dealt with the one-eyed giant; the Basque 
hero with the Tartaro; and Bissat blinds the Tartar 
monster Depeghoz.* It is perhaps a reminiscence of the 
Homeric story that Sindibad in his Third Voyage, Oscar 
in the Highland, and Lug in the Celtic story in the same 
way deal with their monsters.* 

As to the escape under the belly of the ram—in one of 
the Russian tales, the blacksmith who is enslaved by the 
witch puts on his pelisse inside-out, feigns himself to be 
a sheep, and passes out with the rest of the flock, as in 
one of the Highland variants the hero escapes by fiaying 

1 Aston, Midongi, i Stn. 
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the Giant's dog and puts on its skin; the escape unc 
the sheep's belly in the Basque version seems to be 
obviously a reminiscence of Homer's story.’ In the Celtic 
Fopage of Maildune we have another account of a similar 
escape. The adventurers approach an island inhabited 
by gigantic blacksmiths, and one burly fellow rushes out 
with a piece of glowing iron in the tongs, and flings it 
after the curragh, which, however, it fortunately misses* 
A similar tale is also told of St. Brendan. In some 
eases, as in the remarkable parallel from Yorkshire, in 
which Jack blinds the Giant, skins his dog, and throwing 
the hide over his shoulder runs out on all fours barking 
between the legs of the monster, it has been suggested 
that the tradition is independent of the Odyssey." Others 
see in this and the very similar tale of Conall Cra 
Buidhe from Islay distinct evidence of borrowing from 
the Homeric original* It is more probable that the 
Cyclops Saga is made of very ancient folk-tradition, 
and that later versions were shaped by the splendid 
imaginativeness of Homer's story. 

The device by which Odysseus calls himself Outis or 
“Nobody” appears in the Highland tale of the Brollichan 
who is scalded by the woman. She gives her name as 
“Myself,” and the goblin, when asked who scalded him, 
‘answers “Myself,” the same idea forming the motif of 
the English story Jfy own Se/f and the Basque Farry in 
the House® 
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The second cannibal-tale in the Oa'yssey is that of the 
Laestrygons. Various theories have been suggested as 
to the position of this people. On the one hand it has 
been argued that the scene of the legend lies in Sicily, 
and that the curious statement of the poet—* where 
herdsman hails herdsman as he drives in his flock, and 
the other who drives forth answers the call; there might 
a sleepless man have earned a double wage, the one as 
neatherd, the other shepherding white flocks; so near are 
the outgoings of the night and day "—+refers to the danger 
from gadflies which prevents the cattle from pasturing 
except after sundown, while the sheep, protected by their 
fleeces, could feed during the day. The reference to the 
smoke rising from the land? might, it has been thought, 
be based on an eruption of Etna. This view has been 
rightly rejected’ Another solution has been proposed by 
Dr. Verrall. “It seems more probable that ‘ Fargate of 
the Laestrygons' is, or originally was, a picture coloured, 
if not drawn, from the report of some terrified mariners, 
who, trading from lands of pasture and agriculture, saw 
for the first time some place, on the Euxine, maybe, 
where metal-work was practised on a lange scale; a sort 
of Black Country, where ‘the smoke went up from the 
land, where the trolly, on paths of incredible facility, 
rolled down from the hills the wood for the furnaces, 
where shifts so extended the hours of labour that ‘night 
and day met in one, and where the visitor, roughly 
handled by the hard workmen and appalled by the signs 
of their skill and power, fled away to report that their 
fizures were gigantic, and that they lived, like the Martians 
of Mr. Wells’ romance, on the flesh of men."* He suggests 
that there is nothing inconsistent in this view with the 
possibility of a reference to the short summers of the 
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North, of which a rumour would first reach the Greeks 
on the Euxine. 

All the probabilities, however, point to the North as the 
scene of the story. The short nights and the volcanic 
outbursts suit the North of Europe, of which Homer 
seems to have gained some knowledge, if the island of 
Acolus represents an iceberg, and if the Phaeactan legend 
was suggested by the Northern tale of the Ferrymen of 
the Dead. His account of the land of the Cimmerians 
seems to support this inference.’ The communication 
between North Europe and the Mediterranean along the 
Amber Route must date from a very early period, and 
this trafic continued during the Bronze Age* 

It must be remembered that there are traditions of 
cannibalism in North Europe in early times, and some 
evidence in support of the belief that it prevailed there.” 
As a proof of this the condition of the bones found in the 
barrows has been adduced; but, as Dr. Windle remarks, 
this conclusion is not quite certain4 St. Jerome, whatever 
his evidence may be worth, testifies to cannibalism among 
the Celts, and the folk-lore tradition is abundant, as in 
the case of the Celtic fairies, the Russian Baba Yaga, 
the hags or ogresses of the Eskimo tribes, and even some 
versions of our own Alwe Beard cycle,’ which would have 
been sufficient to suggest the idea to the Homeric Greeks, 

Of the Lotos-eaters we are told that whoever ate the 
honey-sweet fruit of the lotos had no more wish to bring 
tidings or to come back, but rather chose to abide with 
the lotos-eating men, ever feeding on the lotos and for- 
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getful of his return. What the plant may have been to 
which Homer refers need not concern us here, for the 
Potion of Forgetfulness appears in the traditions of many 
races. One special form of it is the belief that those who 
eat the food of spirit-land, as in the case of Persephone 
and Kore, never return. A Maori tale ascribes much the 
same effect to the sweet potato, as the Sioux story does 
to the rice of the other world" In the Norse legend, 
when Gorm went to the realm of Guthmundas, the king 
offered him his daughter in marriage. He was prescient 
enough to decline, but four of his men could not resist 
the temptation, and paid the penalty with loss of 
memory and enfeebled minds;" a situation reproduced 
with admirable power in Kingsley’s Westward He! So 
Gudmund saps the chastity of the Danes: “The infection 
maddened them, distraught their wits, and blotted out 
their recollection.” Thorkill, like Odysseus, tries to save 
his comrades, and gives them a horn smeared with fat 
as an antidote to the fascination’ ‘With this we may 
compare the common belief in the miraculous lapse of 
time in fairyland. 

Thus the tale of the Lotos-eaters is linked with the 
witcheries of Circe and Calypso. The one is usually 
taken to be a double of the other. In many respects 
the situation is the same; but there is one important 
difference. Calypso lives in a cave, Circe in a palace, 
the latter representing the fascination of a life of refined 
luxury, as contrasted with semi-savagery. Both are fair 
and lovely goddesses, dwelling in a remote isle, and 
attended by handmaidens; both are connected with gold 
_ and silver, and weave a mighty web as they sing; both 
are fair-haired awful goddesses of mortal speech; the 
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abode of both is surrounded by woods: both love the 
hero, who unwillingly responds to their passion ; neither 
of them is permitted to retain him for ever: each solemnly 


Swears not to injure him; each at dawn arrays herself 


in a great shining robe, light of woof and Fracious, and 
casts about her waist a golden girdle; finally, both send 
him home with a favouring breeze. 

But, be it cave or palace, the home of the witch is that 
land of mystery, that Castle of Indolence in which the 
witch queen of folk-lore enslaves the sons of men—the 
house of the Hindu Tara Bai, the star maiden, who can 
neither grow old nor die, and the witchery of whose 
lulling songs no mortal can resist: the Horselberg into 
which Venus entices Tannhauser; the Ercildoune where 
the fairy queen enthralls Thomas the Rimer. We find 
the same situation in the Arabic tale of Ahmed and 
Peri Banou, in the Latin lezend of Numa and Everia. 
We may, again, compare the Celtic tale of Maildune, 
detained with his comrades by the island queen. They 
try to escape in a curragh; but the queen flings a 
thread towards them, which Maildune catches, and it 
clings to his hand. Then she draws them back, and 
they are detained nine months longer, every attempt 
which they make to escape being defeated in the same 
way. At last they begin to suspect that Maildune is 
a party to the trick, and they get another man to seize 
the thread. When he catches it they cut off his hand, 
and, plying their oars, pass away, while the isle rings 
with the lamentations of the queen and her maideng1 

Circe, the witch queen, turns the voyagers into beasts. 
Traces of Animism, as we have seen, appear in the 
epics, and people who believed in horses which weep 
and talk, would have no difficulty in accepting such 
cases of transformation. A good instance of these trans- 
formations is that of Jauharah, who Spits in the face of 
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Badr Basim and turns him into a bird; or Queen Lab: 
“Whoever entereth this city, being a young man like 
thyself, this miscreant witch taketh him, and he becometh 
a mule, or a horse, or an ass."! In one of the Russian 
tales the boy, by the enchantment of the witch, is turned 
into a kid, and in the Lorraine story of the Fisherman's 
Som, the witch strikes the hero with her wand, and turns 
into a tuft of grass himself, his horse, and his dog? A 
parallel so remarkable to the tale of Circe occurs in the 
Buddhist Mahawanso that it is difficult not to suspect 
borrowing from the Odyssey. Here the Yakkhini, an 
ogress, enthralls the comrades of Wijaya in a cave; he 
arms himself and goes to rescue them; she entices him 
to eat and drink, but he threatens her with his sword, 
and forces her to swear to cast no more spells; a feast 
follows, and he retires with her to a room which she 
causes to spring up at the foot of a tree" In this and 
other seduction-tales of this class we seem to have an 
echo of the Matriarchate. 

The myth of Scylla and Charybdis represents the cult 
of the whirlpool demon, a cruder variety of the tale of 
the Sirens. Scylla dwells in a cave turned towards 
Erebus; her voice is that of a new-born whelp; a 
dreadful monster is she; not even if a god met her 
would he behold her with gladness. She has twelve 
feet all dangling down, and six long necks, on each 
a hideous head, and therein three rows of teeth set 
thick and close, full of black death. She lies half 
concealed in her cave, and stretches out her arms to 
frope for dolphins or sea-dogs, or any other monstrous 
beast which deep-voiced Amphitrite feeds. Charybdis, 
again, under a great fig-tree in fullest leaf, sucks down 
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her dark water. Thrice a day she sucks it in, and 
thrice spouts it out in terrible wise. “Far be thou 
from thence when she sucks in her water, for not the 
Earth-shaker himself might then save thee from thy 
bane.”! Charybdis is thus more the actual, demoniacal 
whirlpool, while Scylla is a type of the monstrous water- 
beasts that drag men beneath the water, rend and 
devour them. 

Scylla is connected with the dog, but Homer gives 
no support to the fancies of Vergil or Milton, who repre- 
sent her extremities as ending in dogs, In a legend 
of this kind told in one of the Northern Sagas, the 
travellers reach a darkness which the eyes can scarcely 
pierce, and are exposed to a maelstrom which threatens 
to drag them down to chaos, Finally, they come quite 
unexpectedly to an island surrounded with a wall of 
rock, like that of Acolus, containing subterranean caves, 
where giants lie concealed. At the entrances of these 
dwellings are tubs and vessels of gold. The adventurers 
take with them as much of the treasure as they can 
carry, and hasten to their ships. But the giants in the 
form of monstrous dogs rush after them, and tear one 
of the Frisians to pieces while the others escape” 

Charybdis, again, lives under a tree, and this is the 
place where the Hindu whirlpool spirit lurks. Thus we 
read: “Thus Satyavarta said, 'O Brahman! this is a 
banyan tree; under it they say that there is a gigantic 
whirlpool, the mouth of the subterranean fire, and we 
must take care in passing this way to avoid the spot; 
for those who enter that whirlpool never return again.” 
Saktideva clings to the tree, as we are told Odysseus 
did, “like a bat,” when he was saved from Charybdis, or 
as Sindibad did when he landed on the monstrous fish? 

In the stories of Autolycus and Sisyphus we seem to 
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have vague echoes of the cycle of the “Master Thief.” 
In the /Jéad <Autolycus breaks into the well-builded 
house of Amyntor and steals his golden casque; while 
in the Odyssey we learn that he surpassed all men in 
knavery and skill in swearing, a gift conferred upon 
him by Hermes because he honoured him with an 
offering of the thighs of lambs and kids! It was from 
Autolycus, his maternal grandfather, that Odysseus 
inherited his wiliness. In fact, his afliation to the 
house of Laertes seems to be a later form of the tradi- 
tion? We may, perhaps, compare this robbery of the 
casque of Amyntor with that which Herodotus tells of 
Rhampsinitus and Pausanias of Trophonius and Agamedes, 
the Highland “Shifty Thief,” or the Irish “Jack, the 
Cunning Thief.”* i 

The other Homeric sharper is Sisyphus, if his name 
really means “the very wily one.” He was, the poet 
tells us, the craftiest of men, and in calling him the 
son of Aiolos he has been supposed to imply that he 
belongs to the non-Hellenic area of the poems.* Homer 
does not tell us the nature of his crime. According 
to some he betrayed the designs of the gods; accord- 
ing to others he beguiled Persephone and made his 
escape from Hades; or, it is said, that he used to 
wWaylay travellers and slay them with a mighty stone. 
Another story tells that when Death came to. carry 
him off he chained him; and Death being chained, no 
one died till Ares came and released Death. We have 
& parallel to this in the well-known tale of the innkeeper 
who shut up Death in a bottle’ Sisyphus may thus 
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be compared with Gambling Hansel in the German 
tale, with Billy Dawson in the Irish story of the Jéree 
_ Wishes, and with Conan in the Finn Saga, who harries 
hell. 

In the stories of Sisyphus and Tantalus, it is specially to 
be noted that their punishment is quite inconsistent with 
the Homeric tradition of the underworld, in which there is 
no trace of retribution after death. The Homeric religion, 
says Miss Harrison, “was too easy-going, too essentially 
aristocratic, to provide an eternity even of torture for the 
religious figures it degraded and despised. Enough for it 
Wf they were carelessly banished to their own proper 
kingdom, the underworld.” Hence these tales are pro- 
bably late additions to the Mefwia, and there is much to 
be said for the suggestion that Sisyphus is a disestablished 
sun-god, banished to the nether world, which, like the sun, 
he visits daily only to rise again with the dawn. It may 
be remembered in this connexion that Helios himself 
threatens to go down and shine among the dead if Zeus 
will not avenge his wrongs® This, then, is one of the few 
Homeric puzzles which may be solved by the methods of 
the mythological school of interpreters. The ball which 
he rolls up the slope may represent the sun's course in 
the heavens, which we know was in other mythologies 
pictured in the same way." 

It is much more difficult to grasp the idea which lies 

- behind the myth of Tantalus. It is almost certain that 
it is a late addition to the Veéwta, because Homer uses 
a comparatively modern version of the story. The archaic 
tale told that Tantalus suffered not in hell, but in heaven, 
where he was admitted to the table of the gods, Zcus 
promised to grant him his heart's desire, and he willed 
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to live for ever like the gods. Zeus gave him the boon 
of immortality, but he hung a great stone over him, 
which, like the sword of Damocles, prevented him from 
enjoying the banquet spread before him! In the Homeric 
version of the story, as in the case of Sisyphus, the poet 
does not describe the sin for which he was. condemned 
to grievous torment, unable to drink the water or touch 
the fruits which seemed to be within his grasp until the 
wind tossed them to the clouds’ The older story possibly 
points to a clash of rival cults, and Tantalus may be a 
degraded sun-god, striving to grasp the waters which 
dry up before the splendour of his rays. For his punish- 
ment we may perhaps compare the American famie- 
ciant, who hangs from the lodge-pole with his head just 
touching the ground ;" or more closely the Norse myth 
of the Jutlander who broke the water-jug of King Cnut: 
“He met with his reward. He became mad, and suffered 


from burning thirst, and one day having laid himself 


down by a spring to draw up water, he slipt halfway 
down into the water, and remained hanging by his legs, 
though without touching it, and so died."4 The same fate 
is reserved in the Buddhist hell for those who are miserly, 
covetous, uncharitable, or gluttonous.' 

Another of these broken-down sun myths probably 
appears in the tale of the Planktai or Wandering Rocks. 
“By this way even winged things may never pass, not 
even the cowering doves that bear ambrosia to Father 
Zeus; but the sheer rock evermore takes one of these 


away, and the Father sends another to make up the 


tale."" The story has been explained in various ways— 
as a tradition of icebergs seen by mariners in the northern 
seas; by the actual appearance of some islands in the 
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Bosporus, parts of which are occasionally submerged in 
stormy weather, or which seem to meet and separate 
again as a ship passes between them.’ On the other 
hand, the sun is supposed by many races to pass through 
two rocks always opening and shutting, and by this route 
the spirit has to pass to gain its rest.* Among the 
Egyptians this fancy of the road of the soul was very 
fully developed, and they had a myth which closely 
resembles that of Homer. Every year, they said, all the 
herons assemble at the mountain now called Gebel-et-ter, 
One after another they plunge their beaks into the cleft 
of the hill until it closes on one of them: and then 
forthwith all the others fly away. But the bird that 
has been caught struggles until it dies, and there its 
body lies till it has fallen into dust, an obvious remini- 
scence of the mountain cleft at Abydus, whereby the 
souls must pass in the form of human-headed birds in 
order to reach the other world.*. In a. Kussian tale the 
hero is sent to find the Water of Life from between 
two mountains which fly apart for three minutes every 
day. His horse’s hind legs are caught by the rocks, but 
the water revives him; in another tale of the same 
kind the hare passing through rocks like these loses 
her tail, and since then hares have no tails to speak 
of* Of rocks that close and open at a word, as in the 
tale of Afi Baba and the Forty Thieves, the instances 
in folklore are legion.® 

Of much the same class is the myth of the Floating 
Island in which Aeolus dwelt." The idea was familiar 
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to the Grecks in the case of Delos, but even the credulity 
of Herodotus hesitated at the account of the foating 
island of Chemmis! Some have supposed that the 
floating island of Aeolus was an iceberg; but in view 
of the wide provenance of the legend this seems in- 
adequate. We have the story in the case of Disco 
Island, which two Eskimos towed with the hair of a 
little child, chanting a magical lay, and anchored it 
where it now stands® The Japanese tell the same tale 
of Onogoro; and in the Celtic story Balor directs his 
men to fix a cable round the isle of Erinn and sail 
with it home out of the reach of the De Danaan, as 
Brian draws the sunken isle of Fiucarn out of the depths 
of the sea.* 

Aeolus is the wizard who has the winds in his keeping. 
Laamao-mao is the Hawaian Acolus, from whose calabash 
winds come at his bidding* Oddi, the Danish admiral, 
could raise a storm against his enemies, and Hraesvelg 
was the storm-giant of Scandinavia, who could shake 
the winds out of his bag.’ In Irish tradition the Druids 
of the De Danaan can raise a wind which blows a fleet 
to sea; the wind prophets of Samoa and the Solomon 
Islands can bring wind and rain, and to this day women 
in Lerwick earn their living by selling winds to sailors.® 

The tale of the Phaeacians is of peculiar interest. Some 
have seen in it a prototype of “a long series of imaginings, 
which with various degrees of bitterness or of gentle 
irony have reflected some features or some tendencies 
of contemporary life, or have embodied a contemporary 

'Od. ii. 156. *Rink, Jitter am Troditien:, 464. 

Joyce, Cif Celtic Komancet, 41, $73 Rhys, Celtir Folt-fore, i go. 

*Fomander, 4m Account! of the Polpwcrian Fave, i. 53. 

"Thorpe, .Verthern Afptiology, i. 215, 215, i, 193, iil. 23; Saxe, ed. 
Elion-Powell, 156; Grimm, Jrwtome iMythalagy, i. G40, Ul. Go57. 

"OCuny, Manner: and Custom, ii. 189; Guppy, Solomon /sfamas, 55; 


Turner, Samoa, 330, 462; Rogers, Social Life im Sretland, iti. 220; ch 
Frazer, Godden Songs," i. 119 ff. 
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ideal, such as More's Utopia, Swift's Lapufa, or Johnson's 
Aasselas. All grosser elements are purged away; humanity 
appears in the most engaging aspect; and yet in the 
complacency of this island folk, in their imagined security, 
their pride of ships, their boast of nearness to the gods, 
it seems allowable to trace some good-humoured persiflage 
of the poet’s own neighbours, whom, to avoid offending 
them, he has purposely located on a distant and imaginary 
shore."* In short, he is supposed to have placed at 
Corcyra, which can in no wise be compared with it, the 
cultured, luxurious people of the Ionian coast. If the tale 
has a basis of fact, it may be a reminiscence of the 
Minoan civilisation. At the same time, it is clear that 
the Phaeacians are in the land of faery. Gerland 
long ago compared the Phaeacian episode with the 
tale of Saktideva in Somadeva’s collection® He, like 
Odysseus, is saved from a whirlpool by clinging to the 
tree which overhangs it; he is carried to the Golden 
City, and entertained by the Vidhyadhari or fairy queen, 
who is destined to wed a mortal. But as in the beautiful 
account of Nausikaa, her lover deserts her and returns 
to marry his old love? 

An attempt, again, has been made to compare this 
ideal Phaeacian world with the Northern legend of the 
Perrymen of Death, who, as Procopius tells us, convey 
the souls of the departed to the Isle of Brittia But 
this gloomy tale is ill suited to the Phaeacians, who live 
an easy, joyous life, devoid of care, in no sense akin 
to the gloomy denizens of the lower world. Their 
ships are the magic vessels of which there are many 
examples in legend—the enchanted ship of the Highland 
tale, which can sail on sea or land: Gonachry, the 
“heart-wounder,” which bears the hero in search of the 


‘Campbell, Aclirzen ia Greek Liferature, 88, 


"Monro, Odyrmey, ii. 203. *Tawney, Aafia, i. 104 ff. 
"Rhys, Celtic FelkJore, ii. 439 £ 


! 
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White Swan of the Smooth Neck, whom he loves; 
the magic bone on which Oller, the mighty Norse 
‘wizard, sails across the deep; Odinn’s bark, Skidviadner, 
which can be folded up as a napkin, and when her 
sails are set a favouring breeze arising wafts her to 
whatever shore the helmsman wills? So the Edda tells 
of the ship, Naglfar, which is to be built of the parings: 
of dead men’s nails, and hence they held it a sacred 
duty to cut the nails of the corpse, because both men 
and gods dread the coming of this awful bark? In 
short, these magical conveyances, like the carpet of 
Solomon, the wooden horse of the Aradian Nights, the 
fying image of the bird Garuda in Hindu tradition, 
are common to the folk-lore of the whole world, and 
the origin of many of them may be traced to the magie 
ships which early fancy saw in the racing clouds or 
the hailstorm drifting across the sky. 

The Saga of the Wooden Horse, in which the warriors 
are concealed, appears only in the Odyssey, and forms 
part of a wide cycle of tradition. Perhaps the earliest 
form of the tale is to be found in the Egyptian story 
of the Tasting of Joppa, and the Arab plan for the 
capture of Edessa, which was framed on similar lines, 
is said to have failed owing to the suspicions of 
the Governor of the city The best modern instance 
is that of Ali Baba, where the robber captain and his 
comrades conceal themselves in oil jars, and are detected 
by the wit of the slave girl, Morgiana® In a variant 
from Cyprus the black men are concealed by the ogre 


1Campbell, #epwlar Tales, i. 2575 Macdowgall-Nutt, #e/t ana Siero 
Tuler, 289; MacInnes-Natt, Wait and Strayt, 4493 Saxe, ed. Elton-Powell, 
99; Rydberg, Trwtonir Afptholagy, 24; Mallet, Norfdern Aniigwifter, 435. 

*Grimm, Tronic Mytholagy, ii. 814; Rydberg, of. cat. 3794 Mallet, 
op. ct. 452. 

' Ou, iv. 271 £4 viii, go2 f; xi. §23 ff 

‘Petric, Aepftian Jailer, n, 1 if. Burton, Mipitr, x. 209 f. 
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in bales, and in Sicily Ohime, the ogre, hides in a hollow 
statue of silver which he causes to be introduced into 
the room of the heroine’ Besides this class of story, 
which may be called the “Robber Chief" type, there 
are two others, one of which Shakespeare uses in 
Cymieline, derived from Boccaccio, where the traitor 
lover conceals himself in the lady’s chamber, and notes 
a mark on her breast whereby he deludes her husband 
into suspecting her honour. The other type of the 
story is even more widely spread, and may be called 
the “Princess of Balkh,” which belongs to the * Bride 
Wager” group, in which the youngest of the brothers 
finds the princess by entering her palace concealed in 
a lion of gold and silver, which appears in the Sicilian 
version in the shape of the “Musical Eagle"? Of these 
types there are numerous variants, as in the Magyar 
tale of the hero who enters the palace concealed in a 
silver horse, or in the Hindu story of the “ King of Vatsa,” 
who is attacked by warriors hidden in an artificial 
elephant In the Celtic tale, Brandruff conceals his 
warriors covered over with provisions in great hampers 
laden on oxen, and these he drives into the camp of 
the King of Ireland, whom he overcomes? Even at 
the present day the capture of many famous Hindu 
forts is said to have been effected by introducing 
warriors in female guise concealed in litters. In countries 
where women are secluded this device may often have 


1 Folé-lore Necord, iii, pt. fi. 1856; all-fore fowrmal, iii. 206 ff. 

"Decameron, Day ii. Tale 9; Hazlitt, Shodeyteare's Litrary, i. pt i. 
r79- 

*Punypad Notes and Queries, iv. 48: Pitre, Mibfeters, v. 407. 


‘Jones-Kropl, Magyar Foit Tales, 139 £; Geldart, Favk-jore of Modern 
Gre, 95; Tawney, Agta, iL 72. 


®Toyce, Seciel Aittory, i, 141. 


*Tod, 4Annalr of Xajarthan, L. 252, 666; Jewrnal Asiatic Society of Hempel, 
Iii, 13. 
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been practised with success, and the whole cycle may 
be based on some historical incidents. 

Closely connected with this Saga is that of the 
“Disguised Deserter,’ who maims himself, as Odysseus 
did, and makes his way into the enemy's camp. This 
also may be of historical origin. Herodotus tells the 
same tale of the Zopyrus, who feigned himself to be a 
deserter from the Persian army, and enabled Darius to 
capture Babylon; of Peisistratus, who by a similar device 
secured a bodyguard and became tyrant of Athens; the 
same plan was repeated to complete the ruin of the 
army of the Emperor Julian* We have a variant of 
these disguise stories in the return of Odysseus a5 a 
begrar, an incident which is constantly reproduced in 
the later folk-tales.? 

I must bring this paper to a close with the final 
tragedy which ends the story of the siege of Troy. I 
have been able to discuss only a small portion of the 
folk-lore and archaic beliefs which are embedded in the 
epics, The result, I venture to think, is only to increase 
our admiration of the great writer who has wedded these 
incidents to the noblest verse. We honour him not 
only as the first of European folk-lorists, but as the 
first and noblest writer who devoted his genius to the 
record of beliefs and traditions which it is the task 
of this Society to collect and interpret. 

W. CROOKE. 


Od iv. aga ff 

' Hered. iii, 154, iL 59; Gibbon, Dechine and Fall, i. 205; Frazer, 
Fantaniatr, tii, 41}. 

‘Grimm, AfouwAold Tiler, 1. 406, 


COLLECTANEA. 


“THe Bitter Witny” Baap. 


Proressor Cuiitn’s magnificent collection of The Angitsh and 
Seavttish Fopular Gallads deals, as all ballad-students must be 
aware, with 305 separate items; and since the completion of 
his exhaustive work that number has been regarded as including 
every piece of traditional popular narrative, complete or frag- 
mentary, that could be regarded as a ballad in the strict sense 
of the term.’ But mm view of the fact that a ballad or carol 
variously known as ZAe Siffer Withy, The Withtes, or The 
Sally Twigs, printed by me in 1ogo5 for the first time, has 
recently been accepted as genuine by one of Child's most 
distinguished pupils? it may now be considered, I think, that 
the 305 must be mcreased by one. 

Quite recently, another American scholar® has investigated 
the claim of The £iffer Mithy to consideration as « traditional 
ballad, and finds it genuine; Professor Gerould, moreover, traces 
the story to its sources with great elaboration. With the hall- 
mark of Professor Gummeres approval, therefore, and with 
Professor Gerould’s valuable and erudite exegesis, The Aiffer 
Withy takes its place on the roll of honour; but seeing that 
the former had but one text on which to adjudicate, and the 
latter three and a fragment, I am glad to be able now to 
increase the number of variants. 

1Except, of course, variants of Child's texts, which are discovered from 
time to time both in print and in tradition. 

*Prof. F. B. Gummere, Fae Popular Salfed (1907), 2297-9, 


"Prof. G. H. Gerould, in Publication: of the Modern Language Artociation 
of America, xxill. 1 (pp. 141-167). 
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It will be conventent in the first place to give a list of 
the texts known to me, distinguishing each in the style adopted 
by Child. Prof. Gerould in his study of the ballad has used 
the Roman numerals I. to IV., but I think it best to continue 
Child’s method of capital and lower-case letters, leaving figures 
for the verses and lines. 


Texts af * The Attter i ithy.” 


A. (=Gerould L). Tae Withier, Taken down verbatim a5 sung by an 
old Herefordshire man of about seventy in 1888, as learnt from his grand- 
mother, and communicated in a letter, Dec. 31, 1883, by Mr. Henry 
Ellershaw, Jun., of Rotherham, to Mr. A. H. Bullen (shortly after the 
publication of the Intter's Sewgr and Carols). Prnted by F. Sidewiclk in 
Nater and Queries, roth Ser., iv. 84 (1905): reprinted thence in Afere Ancoret 
Carols (Shakespeare Head Press Booklets, No. V., 19a}, in the fourmal 
of the Foll-Some Society, ii, 300 (1906), by Gummere, The Popular Faliad, 
228. (1907), and by Gerould, Pudiications Mod. Lang. Ano. of Amer., 
T42 (1908), Nine verses= 36 lines. 

B. (=Gerould 1.). A fragment contributed by C. F. S. to Moter and 
Queries, ath Ser., i. 53 (1868), with a request for the complete form. 
First and last verses (with prose description of the remainder)=8 lines 
of verse, 

C. (=Gerould IL). Ger Sevéowr Torrie? Out, Communteated by Dr. 
R. Vanghan-Willinms,’ as noted in 1905 from the singing of Mr, Hunt, 
a native of Sussex (where he learnt it), at Wimbledon, to the Journal of 
the Folk-Song Society, iti. 205, with tune. Eight verscs= 32 lines. 

D, (=Geroold IV.). Vhe Sally Twi, or Te Bitter Withy, Noted 
in 1904 by Mrs. Lesther in Herefordshire. The last three verses comi- 
municated by her to the fourm, #.-S. Sor., fi. 302, incorporated in Miss 
Eroadwood's note on texts A and C. The whole version first printed 
by Gerould. Seven verses (with prose description of one forgotten verse) 


Before proceeding, the correspondence of the verses in the 
above four texts may conveniently be noted: 
B first=Ar; Blast=Ag. 
Ci1i2a=At,2; C3,4=A 3; C5=AG6; C7,8=A8, 9. 
Di,2=A1r,2; (next is forgotten); D3-5=A4-6; D6,7 
=A8,9. 
' Prof. Gerould is wrong in attributing the recording of the words to 
Mist Broadwood, who tells me that Dr. Vaughan-Williams noted them. 


She however ‘wrote the. notes in the fourmal, ii. 300-4, incorporating the 
results of contributions from various members of the Folk-Song Society. 


oe 
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1 may also mention at this point that upon the publication 
of A in Votes and Queries as above, I received a letter from 
Mr. Hubert Smith of Leamington, informing me that he had 
taken down “some years since” a version of Zhe Bitter Wethy 
from a fisherman, who learnt it from his grandmother; she 
lived in Corvedale, Shropshire, but probably learnt the carol 
in Herefordshire. 

I should also mention here another text, referred to by 
Prof. Gerould in a footnote (p. 144). This was sent me in 
& private letter from Stratford-on-Avon, as copied from tradition 
at Bidford, a village near Stratford. As it was only roughly 
noted, I applied for a full and correct copy, but this has 
mot yet arrived. The draft corresponds closely to the known 
Herefordshire versions. 

I have lately obtained several new texts as follows. On 
Dec. 21, 1907, the Mereford Times printed a letter of mine 
asking for versions of the carol, I chose Herefordshire, as 
it will be seen that A and D (and perhaps Mr. Smith's version) 
came from that county. I gave only a frose narration of the 
story, and the usual instructions for securing faithful record; 
the result was most gratifying. Within a week or two I received 
fifteen communications, including ten texts. Six of these are 
clearly the normal form of the modern Hereford “ Bitter Withy,” 
and closely resemble A. The other four show confusion with 
the similar (but, I think, separate) carol of Zhe Holy Well; 
one of these four must be ruled out, as it is obviously not 
fenuine—it begins, 

“The dew had fallen one lovely morn, 
And bright came on the day.” 

I proceed to give particulars of these E texts. 

EB. Six wermal “ Bitter Withy” Texts, recorded rgo7-8, 

a, Written down by G. J. Bomfeld, Winforton; Dec. 23, roo7; learnt 
from his grandiother thirty years ago: “I have the same tone in my head 
as be used to sing, I never saw it in print.” 

é. Written down by W. Holder, Withington; Dec. 23, 1907; “ being 
62 years of age, at the age of 10 I learnt this carol from my mother” 
in Herefordshire; “TI can sing the carol in the old tune.” 

¢. Written down by Pattie Leaper, Grafton; “my brother sent me this 
copy from Gloucestershire, where the carol is still sung, also the wnesall 
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bowl carried round on old Xmas Eve. You will see the word fender (8%) 
was omitted, but I remember quite well it was in the corol."—TJan. 15,. 1908. 
@ Written down by James Layton, King’s Pyon, Weobley; Jan. &, 


1908; he also bad the tune noted by the local organist. “Tt has always 


gone, too, about this part” 

#. Written down by Arthur James Brookes, Withington, from the singme 
of his fther Charles Brookes, aged 75; Dee. 26, 1907; “*he used to 
sing it as a lad; he learnt it about 60 years ago; I am sending the exact 
words he telle me whether correct or not.” 

J. Written down by James Hill, King’s Thorne; Dec. 23, roo7; “I 
have wrote it out a5 I had it wrote out for me about 25 years ago... . 
The fast two lines of the verse to be sung over the second time.” 

All these were entitled 7ae Sifter Wrihy except d, The 
Bitter Withies. 

The confusion with the carol of 7ie Afoly Well is due to 
the fact that both this and The #iffer Withy begin with two 
similar verses. For the present purpose I shall only say that 
I regard any version of The Aitter Withy' which mentions 
the “Holy Well” as contaminated by the other carol? The 
three genuine mixed texts I call: 

=, Written down by Richard Innes, Hentland, near Ross; Dec. 23, 
907; “age 55 years, learnt when a boy by my mother, her age is now 
in her oF or o8 year, and she learnt it when she wus a girl,” 

J} Written down by S. Brooks from the singing of his father James 
Brooks, aged §5, Swainshill; Dec. 2g, 1907. Mr. Brooks learnt it m 

s. Written down by Jessie Preece, Withington, from the singing of her 
mother; Dec. 25, 1907; “my mother leamed it about go years ago; 
it was. all the go then at Cowarne, Herefordshire... . We were singing 
it at home last week.” 


Taking Sandys’ text (Christmas Carols, 140) of The Holy Weil 
as Standard, I allot the verses in these three texts thus: 

x. 1,2 belong to both; 3,4 to A.W; 5-10 to A 

¥- 1,2 belong to both; 3-5 to A.W; 6 to 4M; 7 (frst four Lines) 

to A. 9 (inet four lines}-11 to A.A [6 has six lines, 7 has eight] 

31,2 belong to both; 3 to AL; 4-9 to BH 

"Except Ea}, where it seems to be quite accidental. 

7 When I first printed Tae Sitter Withy in Noter and Queries, 1 mentioned 
that “the first part of the story is well-known in the carol commonly called 
"The Holy Well’" Miss Broadwood in her notes in F.5.5. journal, 
ii, 303, prints as a 4.4% variant a version of 4.1". from Howitt’s Aural 

Ni 
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I must also note here that one AH, phrase— 
“He said, God bless you every one, 
And your bodies Christ save and see”! 
—has crept into certain of the E texts of B.W.: ba**; 
da™*; £3°; and f 3°. 
I now give text Ea with collations. 


B TEXT, 
(a) 


THe Brrrer WITsY. 


t. Ags it fell out one high holiday 
When drops of rain did fall, did fall, 
Qur Saviour begged leave of his Mother Mary 
If he should go play at ball. 


z. “Go play at ball, my own dear Son, 
It’s time that you were going or gone; 
But don’t you let me hear of any complaint 
Tonight when you come home,” 


3. So it’s up ling call and down Img call 
Qur Saviour he did whoop and call, 
Untill he met with three jolly jordans, 
And he asked them to play at ball. 


4. They said they were lords and ladies’ sons 
Born in power all in all— 
“And you are but a poor maiden’s child, 
Bor in an oxen's stall.” 


s, “If lam but a poor maiden’s child 
Born in an oxen’s stall, 
1 will let you know at the very latter end 
That I am above you all.” 


Life in England (1837). Prof, Geronld appears to regard the Afo/py Well 
at a debased version of The Sitter MWithy (paper cited above, 164). 


1A phrase perfectly familiar, of course, to students of traditional and 
early poetry, but easily comupted through misunderstanding. 


7, 


a. 
é, 
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So our Saviour built a bridge with the beams of the sun 
And over the sea, the sea went he, 

And after did follow the three jolly jordans, 
And they were all drowned three. 


So it’s up ling call and down ling call, 
Their mothers they did whoop and call, 

Saying, “ Mary mild, call home your child, 
For ours are drowned all.” 


Then Mary mild she called home her child 
And laid him across her tender knee, 

And with the handfull of bitter withy 
She gave him the slashes three. 

“Oh the withy, the withy, the bitter withy, 
That has caused me to ache and to smart, 

Oh the withy shall be the very first tree 
That shall perish and die at the heart." 


Colfation. 
1? droops, 2 comes. 7" There. 


at-3 are combined inte fue irregular six-dimed rhemaas - 


$1. Our Saviour asked leave of his mother Mary 
If he should go to play at ball. 
‘To play at ball, my own dear son 
It is time you was gone and coming home, 
Bat pray do not Jet me hear of your ill-doings 
At night when you do come home.” 


é2. It is up leencorn and down leencom 


Qur saviour be did ran, did ron, 

Untill be met with three jolly jerdins 
And asked them all three: 

“Now which of you all three jolly jerdins 
Will piny at ball with me?" 


#3. “Oh we ore lords and ladies’ sons 


And bom,” ete. 


From thir point 63 corréisponadr fo aq, and 0 em: 
ba= “Vou are safe, you are safe, you are sale,” said he, 


‘Vou are safe, you are safe, I plainly do see, 
For it is at the latter end I will make it appear,” etc. 


a 


Cotlectanea. 


Mary, Mary mild. 


| “And she with her hand full of those cold, cold bitter withies, 


She gave him the lashes three. 
“Ob you cold, you cold, O you cold bitter withy.’ 
At nicht. 
Then op lane con and down lane con. 
Born in our bowers and hall. 
If you sre lords and ladies’ sons 
Bom in your bowers and hall, 
I will make jt appear, elc. 
ar 37. 
The season when the leaves do fall 


| you were gone if you are going. 


you do return. 

up Iane corn and down lane corn. 

Tt was at the Holy Well hard by the Willow Tree 
That he met with the jolly jendins three. 

(God bless you all both great and small, 
Your bodies I plainly see; 

If you will let me play with you 
Then you shall pisy with me. 


@5 corresponds fo a4, and 10 on: 


ff. 


ds? bowers of our own. 
aSi=gl 


bear of your ill-doings. 

up Hneal, down lincal. 

Saying your soul is safe I see. 

And you are a poor messinh son. 

I am on angel above you all. 

Mary mild call back your child 
For mine are drowned all three, 

And with «a handfol of withy twigs 
Give it lashes three. 

That caused me to smart. 

As he fell out. 

Small ram from the skies did fall, 

ay tm ff. 

Well meet, well meet, you three great dons, 
Your bodies are safe you sec. 

And born in all in all, 


# Gn an old om stall. 


ar 4" 
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s* as tm ¢, 


Yh 
gi 


Oh it was up in call, it was down in call. 
Oh then Mary picked a handfull of withy. 


Collation of important pariations in the B.W. verser of textt x, ¥y 2 


x 7 
1 
y. 8? 
gi 


9! 
ae 2 
al 


these three jolly jordens [rallied! fe 3% three of the finest children). 

Then up a lane call and down lane call. 

(=26") And over the river Jordon went he. 

the three jordons [called te 354 and g®* three 2s nice children 
As ever a tongee could tell), 

(=e7") Then up they called and down they called. 

The three jolly jerdins followed him. 

So it was up in lee in corn and down lee in com. 


So much for the Herefordshire versions. When I received 
the Bidford draft mentioned above (see p. 192), it occurred to 


me that 


application to other country newspapers might produce 


other versions, I wrote a letter, similar to the one printed by 
the Mereford Times, which appeared in the Apesham _/ournal, 
Feb. 29, 1908. In reply to this there appeared one new verse 
text and one very curious version printed (as it was written) 
in prose. I call these: 


Ee. Obtained by Mr. and Mrs, George Gibbs, of Bengeworth; ‘a 
version a8 sung at Evesham more than forty years ago.” Printed in the 
frahan Journal, Ap. 4, 1905. 


t. As it fell out on a bright holiday, 
Small hail from the sky did fall. 
Our Saviour asked His mother dear, 
If be may go and play at ball. 


2. “At ball! At ball! my own dear Son! 
Tt is time that you were gone, 
And don’t let me hear of any doings 
At night when you come home.” 


3. So up Lincull and down Lincull, 
Qur sweetest Saviour ran, 
And there he met three rich young lords: 
“*Good moming to you all!” 


4. “Good mom! Good mom! Good mom!” said they. 
“Good moming!" then said He. 
“Which of you three rich young men 
Will play at ball with me?” 
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5. “We are all Jords and ladies’ sons, 
Born in our bower and hall; 
And Thou art nothing bot «a poor maid's child, 
Bom in an ox's stall.” 
6 “If you are all lords and ladies’ sons, 
Bom in your bower and hall, 
I will make you believe in your latter end, 
I'm an angel above you all.” 


7. So he made him « bridge with the beams of the sum, 
And o'er the whter crowed he; 
These rich young lords followed after Him, 
And drowned they were, all three. 


& Then op Lincull, and down Lincull, 
These young lords’ mothers mn, 
Saying, “* Mary mild fetch home your child, 
For he has drowned all.” 


9. So Mary mild fetched home her child, 
And laid him across her knee ; 
With a handful of green withy twigs 
She gave him slashes three. 
ro, “Oh! withy, Oh! withy, Oh! bitter withy, 
Thoo has caused me to smart, 
And the withy shall be the very first tree 
That shall perish at the beart.” 


Ba. A version sent by Mr. H. Collins, Broadway, Worcestershire. 

Printed, exactly as sent, in the Avertom /owrnal, Ap. 1, 1908. 
THE BITTER WITHY. 

Our Saviour asked of his dear mother if he could go and ploy, He 
saw two little Jardene sons playing ot ball. He asked if he could play 
at ball with them, At ball with you? How could we play at ball with 
you? Were two littl Jardene sons bom in our bowry hall. You're 
nothing but a poor maid's son born in an ox's stall, If you're two little 
Jardene sons born m a bowry hall, and I’m nothing but a poor maid's 
son born in an ox’e stall, I'm an angel above you all. He built him o 
bridge with the beams of the sun, ant] across the water did po; two little 
Jardenes tried to do the same, and drowned they were both. O Mary 
mild fetch home your child, for drowned ours are both, Then Mary 
mild fetched bome her child and laid him across her knee, with a 
of green withy twigs she gave him lashes three, O Mother, Mother, this 
bitter withy makes my back to smart. Every withy tree that I come to 
shall perish at the heart. | 
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Enough has now been recorded to show that the legend of 
The Bitter Withy still survives amongst us, chiefly, it seems, 
in the southavest midland counties of Herefordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Warwickshire; but as text @ comes from Sussex 
(and, while I write, I hear of a Lancashire version which I hope 
to obtain soon), it is not confined to those counties. 

Prof. Gerould’s scholarly investigation of the origin of the 
story-radical speaks for itself. There remain two curiosities 
of language, and one of superstition, on which I wish to make 
a few notes. 

Aj! wpling scorn and downiing scorn. [repeated 7*.] 
Ba3! xf fing call and down Hing call. [repeated 77.) 

It had occurred to me that this might be a corruption of 
“up Linkum and down Linkum” before the Evesham text 
Eg came in. “Linkum” is a stock ballad-locality (see Child's 
Ballads, v, 354, Glossary and References). Miss Broadwood 
suggests in a letter to me that possibly the phrase ts a corruption 
of “‘uplinking and down-linking” or “up linked ‘un and down 
linked ‘un"; Aiding being a dialect word for running.’ 

A3* jerdins: and the other variants jordans, jordens, jerdoas, jorrani, 
great dons, jardete sows, cic. 

Not explained. At first I thought the jerdins of A might 
be an error for virgins of B; but Prof. Gerould disposes of 
this suggestion. Miss Broadwood first suggested a cormuption 
from ciiidren, and recently wrote to me that “Jew Don's Sons 
may be the original of ‘jerdins,’ etc.” 

Ag, ete. 

Both Prof. Gummere and Prof. Gerould appear to regard the 
cursing of the withy in the last stanza as an addition, an “ after- 
thought and a tag.” Doubtless it is possible that the aetiological 
tendency of the folk might lead them to round off the legend 
by attaching it to a prevalent superstition ; for there certainly is a 
belief in Herefordshire that the withy is unlucky. Mrs. 
Leather, of Weobley, has recorded that the county-folk say that 
@ growing person or animal will cease to grow if struck with a 

'T“ Up linking and down linking" in many northern English dialects would 
mean, “going sp and down arm in arm.” See the English Dralect Dret., 
rv. Link.—En.] 
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“sally-twig.” Mr, R, Ll. George, of Kingsland, Herefordshire, 
whites to me: “None of the old breed of Herefordshire people 
would use a withy (or sally) stick to beat an animal or child; 
and, if asked why, they would tell you that it was unlucky, 
because Christ was beaten with one by His mother.” 


Franeg SIpGwick. 





NoTEs ON SoME FLemish AMULETS AND BELIEFS. 

(ead af Meeting, 15th April, 1908.) 
Tue following notes, collected during a residence of several 
months, are confined almost entirely to the district lying along 
the coast of Flanders, and extending a few miles to the east of 
Ostend. The majority of the beliefs described are however 
probably to be found in some form in most Belgian villages, 
while some remain in the larger cities as well, more particularly 
the beliefs concerning the medals which are worn. By far the 
greater part of the amulets described are, it will be noted, religious 
iN origin ; such are sometimes amuletic in their original intention, 
sometimes not. 

Although most of the information now to be given was gathered 
directly from persons who themselves employed and believed in 
the efficacy of the remedies described by them, part has been 
obtained at second-hand from people knowing of, or making 
inquiries concerning, customs of which they themselves had no 
need. For example, the keepers of taverns and stables to which 
the peasant farmers resorted, sought information on points on 
which, largely because of my ignorance of the Flemish dialect 
used by the lower classes, I could not satisfy myself directly ; 
again, some of the fisherfolk's customs were described to me 
by a boat-builder. The ignorance referred to has, although 
French is spoken by almost everyone above the peasant class, 
unfortunately prevented me from coming into the fullest contact 
with the people amongst whom the old beliefs are most likely 
to be found. My informants have chiefly been peasants, 
teamsters, keepers of stables or of taverns frequented by the 
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peasants, the caretakers of churches, vendors of religious objects, 
pharmacists, a house- builder, and a boat-builder, but some items 
have come from people of the higher classes, and these, as well 
as beliefs whose occurrence was noted only in isolated Instances, 
T have specially indicated. 

So far as diligent inquiry could determine, stones are not used 
for amuletic or curative purposes in the district, nor do there 
seem to be any traces of their former employment; this 15 
possibly due to the sandy nature of the entire region, and the 
scarcity of stones in the soil. Beliefs concerning what is 
commonly called the “evil eye” did not seem to be at all 
known; the single reference to it, in connection with the medal 
of 5. Agnes, was given on hearsay by a person who apparently 
Was not quite certain as to the nature of the evil referred to, 
I could discover no belief in the existence of witches at the 
present time, although it seemed to be thought that they 
existed formerly, 

Religious Medals. Most of the medals to be described are 
primarily devotional objects, although they are very often used 
as amulets; but there are others which are intended in practice 
only as preventive or curative agents. Such medals as ate 
worn simply to secure the protection of a saint I have, in 
general, not mentioned. A medal, to be efficacious, should 
be blessed, preferably by contact with some relic of the saint 
whose image it bears. To some of the medals special beliefs 
have become attached—beliefs which are due to the general 
conceptions associated with the saints represented upon them, 
and which are not confined to Belgium. Sometimes a belief 
varies according to the district im sebich the medal is used, 
the variation occurring generally in special applications of the 
object, either derived from the main intention or (as may be 
seen in some medals of particular designs), apparently entirely 
unrelated to it. 

When a medal is worn as an amulet it is considered to be 
unnecessary frequently to repeat the litany of the saint whose 
likeness is upon it in order to make it efficacious; it is sufficient 
to state, when the medal is first put on, the purpose for which 
it is to be worn. Often a considerable number of medals are 
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carried simultaneously; m one case I noted a woman w 
at least twenty, to which various virtues were aikeTbautad, and 

to whose efficacy she considered the continuance of her good 
ak to be due. 

Protection against Storms. The storms along the Flemish 
coast are very severe, for which reason a number of distinct 
customs, involving the use of blessed palm (so-called), the 
“Raster Nail” (" Clow de Pagues"), the substance “ Agnus Dei,” 
blessed candles, and medals, have been evolved or introduced 
to avert their effects. 

‘True palm being an exotic, a substitute is found for it on Palm 
Sunday, (when “palm” which has been blessed is distributed to 
the congregations), in box (Fr. dur), a shrub which is common on 
the dunes, and whose sprigs are utilized in the same manner as 
pieces of the true palm in southern countries. So deeply rooted 
is the custom that the shrub is by some people always called 
faimier, and is quite unknown to them by its proper name 
duis.) The pieces of blessed “palm” are used in several ways. 
To protect a house from being struck by lightning a sprig of the 
“palm” is fastened to one of the principal beams of the roof; for 
e like reason one is attached to the top of the mast of a fishing- 
boat. Sometimes, when a particularly violent storm occurs, 
pieces of it are used to sprinkle holy water about, as a protection 
for houses or for the various buildings of a farm. During the 
year bits of it are kept between the Figure and the Cross of each 
crucifix in a house, and these bits are used, in time of death, 
to put holy water upon the corpse with, The “palm” is 
renewed annually, the old pieces being burned, not thrown 
away. 

A special blessed candle is used on Easter Sunday, con- 
taining three waxen nails representing the three nails of the 
Cricifixion, pieces of any one of which (known as Clow ge 





If England sprigs of willow and of box were used as palm. “ The Con- 
secration Prayer seems to leave « latitude for the species of palm used instead 
of the real palm.” Ellie's Arends Pop. And, i, 118, 

Thiers, ré79, ridicules the use of blessed box os a preservative for crops, 
éte., In France. 

In France I have, even at Pans, on several occasions found a bit of box 
hidden, or hali-hidden, behind the mirror of a room in a hotel, 
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Pigues) are regarded as most excellént preservatives. Small 
fragments of these nails are, in consequence, carried upon the 
person (see p. 206), or, m small boxes, are placed beneath the 
doorsteps of houses to protect the inmates from all harm, and 
especially from injury by storms. When a new fishing-boat is 
being prepared for sea, a piece of Clow de Pagwes, such as the 
truncated pyramidal protuberance representing the head, is 
divided into two portions, one of which is put in a small hole 
in the crosspiece at the bow, and the other in a similar- hole 
at the stern; the holes are then plugged with wood, and the 
boat is blessed by the village priest. 

The substance called “Agnus Dei” (a portion of one of the 
Easter candles, formed into a cake,! and blessed by the Pope on 
the Sunday after Easter) is also believed to be highly protective, 
particularly against lightning. 

Certain candles which are blessed on Candlemas Day (the Day 
of the Purification of the Virgin, Feb, 2), are brought home 
by the worshippers. They are primarily intended for burning 
during the last moments of a dying person, to ease the passing 
of his soul, but they are lighted also during violent thunder- 
storms as a means of protection. 

The medal of 5. Donato is worn as a defence against lightning. 
I think that there is probably some connection between his 
Belgian name, “5. Donat,” and the French, or Flemish, word for 
thunder, because in Italy the belief is so dissimilar, 5. Donato’s 
images being used there as a protection against witchcraft and the 
evil eye.* 

Small statuettes of S. Christopher, a protector against tempests, 
are sometimes carried in the pocket, or ina bag hung from the 
neck, by sailors or fishermen. Silver medals of the same saint 
are worn, by people of the better classes, for the prevention of 
sea-sickness. A medal of 5. George, on the reverse of which 
is a representation of a boat in a storm, with the legend “/n 


1A cake of this kind is figured in Jalt.£ore, vol, xvii. Pl. ¥, and is 
described briefly on p. 470. Such cakes have, in modern times, been blessed 
only in the year of the wecession of a Pope and in each seventh year of his 
occupancy, and their distribution has been limited. 


* Bellucci, Cafalago Descriftioe, Perugia, 1298. 
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Tempestate Securifas,” is, it was said, occasionally worm by 
sailors as a protection; the statement, however, could not be 

Protection of Ffouses. Medals of statuettes of the “Sacred 
Heart of Jesus” are carried as evidences of devotion. There are, 
however, special representations of the subject which are 
commonly used for the protection of houses and their inmates, 
such, for example, as plaquettes of cardboard or of metal, each 
bearing a picture of Jesus pointing to the Sacred Heart and 
inscribed, in French or Flemish, “I Will Bless the Houses where 
my Heart is shown and Honoured,” or with some other sentence 
of similar import, which are affixed to the doorposts of houses, 
More often statuettes, generally made of biscuit or porcelain, of 
the subject are used, one of whose special applications, in some 
cases, is the preservation of the house from fire. 

Old horseshoes which have been found are used as a protection 
against ill-luck. In one case I came across they were put, when 
picked up, into a box over the door of a stable, in order that the 
horses therein might be kept from harm; im another, one was 
inserted under the doorstep of a house, to bring it good-fortune, 
such as facility in letting. Small horseshoes of silver are often 
worm as amulets. 

There is a popular belief that swallows are birds of good- 
omen, and bring fortune to the houses upon which they build 
their mests; steps are therefore taken to attract them each 


year on their return. 


Protection of the Person, and Curatroe Amutets, “Charms,” 
(portetonfeurs,) as distinguished from ére/egues, which are 
simply ornaments, of metal, which are said to bring good-luck 
are, a skull, a hunchback, a swallow, a four-leaved clover, and 
the frequent combination of a cross, a heart, and an anchor. 
Of these objects, which were pointed out by persons of the 
middle and upper-middle classes, several seem to be unknown 
to persons of the lower classes. Other amulets of the upper 
classes, to bring fortune, especially in gambling, are a piece 
of used hangmans rope, and a snake-skin, The rope, which 
is sometimes carried in a small case in the pocket, has given 

This medal is thos worn in Italy, Bellocei, og, writ. 
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rise to an expression to the effect, when a man i particularly 
iucky, that he must have a piece of such rope upon him. 

A curious belief is found amongst non-Catholics In towns 
near the French frontier, some of whom thmk that to meet 
a blackclad Catholic pricst is an omen of ifl-luck, to avert 
which they at once “touch iron,” such as a bunch of keys m 
the pocket. 

At Hal there is a miraculous statue of the Virgin and Child, 
without arms, to which many pilgrimages are made, and which 
is in some way intimately connected with the idea of war. 
At the bi-weekly market of the fisherfolk at Blankenberghe 
numbers of fingerings bearing the effigy of Notre Dame de 
Hal are offered for sale, and are said to prevent and to assist 
in the cure of wounds. 

A widespread belief in 5. Joseph as the patron of “a food 
death” in the spiritual sense, (ie, with the sacraments and 
ceremonies of the Church), has led to the adoption of 
medals, or tiny statuettes for the pocket, for the purpose of 
securing “a good death” in the material sense. A derived 
and closely allied idea found amongst the fisher-folk, is that 
the images of S, Joseph protect against a swalden death. It ts, 
however, usually S. Barbara, whose images are not worn, but 
pictures of whom are preserved, who Is invoked against this 
last contingency. 

Qne of the most venerated relics in Belgium is the “ Holy 
Blood of Jesus,” at Bruges. Medals and other objects blessed 
by it are considered to be especially efficacious for the pre- 
vention and cure of affections of the blood, because the relic 
itself is said to have miraculous powers of the kind. The 
medals bear a representation of the Vial of the Holy Blood, 
and sometimes also of the reliquary in which it is contained, 
and are worn, or carried upon rosaries or in the pocket. Finger- 
rings with similar designs are worn also. Most objects intended 
for curing through the agency of the Holy Blood are red or 


lAccconding to an Antwerp newspaper a similar belief exists in Paris, 
where non-Catholics touch a railing, a lamp-post, or some other support 
of iron, in order that the supposed evil may be “conducted” (sr) away 
from them. 
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red cloth ribbons, red silk thread for binding wounds, and 
pink cotton-wool for wearing upon the chest in phthisis. Special 
virtues are sometimes attributed to certain similar objects, as 
to a cumeon thread to be worn round the neck for the cure 
of fevers, and to a necklace of red glass beads with a medal 
of the Holy Blood attached, which was said to protect children 
from injuries through falling, as well as to cure diseases of 

There are wooden capsules in use, having, under a glass 
protected by a wooden cover screwing into place, three com- 
partments, the central one holding a small statuette of the 
Virgin, and each of the side ones a piece of pink or white 
cotton-wool blessed by the Holy Blood, upon which rests a 
little tinsel star supporting a tiny fragment of “ Agnus Dei * 
(the fragment in one of the compartments is said, by some 
yersons, to be Clow de Pagues, not “Agnus Dei"). These 
capsules are commonly carried as a protection against disease 
and accidents, especially when travelling, and (because of the 
# Agnus Dei”) against thunderbolts, and are also kept in stables 
for the protection of the animals. 

Members of the religious orders often have upon their rosaries 
small heads of bone, ivory, or wood, with the Face of Jesus 
on one side and that of Death on the other. These are carmed 
by the laity as curative of maladies of the head (the eyes, ears, 
throat, etc.); heads of the two former substances being preferred 
because those substances have, it is said, Intrinsic curative 
virtues of the same nature. 

There is a well into which the body of the martyred &. 
Godelieve is said to have been thrown, whose water, in 
continual agitation, has miraculous properties. A little of it 
rubbed upon the eyes cures their troubles, or swallowed, it 
cures affections of the throat. Medals of S. Godelieve are 
worn, for the cure of the eyes especially, but also for maladies 
of the throat. 

A medal of Notre Dame des Aveugles is sometimes worn 
for the benefit of the eyes. 

The sailors and fishermen of the Belgian coast, like others 
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of their kind else chet Se, wear small gold rings m the lobes of 
their ears, to improve and preserve their sight. Such rings 
are always of gold; similar rings of silver are sometimes worn, 
but only to prepare the ears for the subsequent use of gold 
A long white cotton ribbon, upon which is printed, in red, 
an invocation of $. Margaret (“S, Margareta O.P.N.") is worn 
round the body for the prevention and cure of cramp. 

Women who desire children carry a medal or a statuette of 
the Immaculate Conception, or of Notre Dame de Lourdes. 
The medal of Notre Dame de Bon Conseil is worn a5 an aid 
to lactation, and to secure wishes in connection with children. 
The medal of S. Alphonse de Liguori is worn by women 
during pregnancy, to obtain a good delivery ; that of S. Agnes, 
to secure regularity of menstruation, and, by young women, for 
the retention of purity;! and that of 5. Germaine, the Shep- 
herdess, a Belgian saint, for aid in menstruation, and, by 
young girls, against the sicknesses of youth, An image of the 
Immaculate Conception is believed to protect young women 
against moral evils. There is a ribbon of S. Margaret of 
Cortona, green in colour, which pregnant women wear in order 
to secure health during pregnancy, and a good delivery. 

Medals of the following saints are worn for the purposes 
indicated in each case :— 

S. Benedict; as a protection against all kinds of evil; it is 
also placed in stables to protect the animals. A tiny statuctte 
of S. Benedict is sometimes carried against headache. 

S. Gerard (Majella); as a protection against all sicknesses. 

S. Idesbalde; as a protection against and a cure for rheu- 
matism. For the same purposes a fragment of the coffin of 
S. Idesbalde is considered to be exceedingly efficacious. 

S. Philomena; for throat troubles. 

S. Apollonia; for the cure of troubles of the teeth. 

S. George; as a protection against accidents due to the 
riding of horses. 

I met with isolated cases of the following beliefs, but 
obtained no confirmation of them :— 

l And against the evil eye. 
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The use of a medal showing the Head of Jesus against the 
centre of a cross, a5 curative of epilepsy and catalepsy.! 

The carrying of a small crucifix, directly over the kidneys, 
in a flannel belt or upon the bare skin, or at the neck, as a 
cure specifically for kidney trouble. The person making use 
of this prescription stated that he had obtained it from a 
popular medical work. The crucifix should of silver, in 
order to minimise the effect of the exudations from the skin. 

The wearing of a medal of Note Dame de Perpétel 
Secours, for all sorts of purposes, but especially for help in 
such things as concern one intimately and seriously. 

The carrying of a piece of cat-skin in the pocket, because 
of its electrical properties, to relieve rheumatism. Catskin is 
sometimes worn with the same intention. 

Votive offerings are still extensively used in some of the 
smaller Belgian towns. Almost all are either of silver in the 
form of very thin plates stamped with or as an image of 
the thing whose cure is desired or of some devotional object, 
or of wax rudely cast into similar forms. They are hung 
about the shrines to which they have been given. Images of 
the Sacred Heart, or of praying men or women, are presented 
in connection with general requests, Models of arms, legs, 
heads, eyes, mouths, teeth, etc., of infants, and of domestic 
animals, are offered in connection with requests bearing upon 
those members or objects. 

Anuiets for infants. Various amulets are used to assist 
teething. Of these one of the commonest is the “ Necklace 
of S. John,” a string of ovoid or globular bone beads, generally 
on a silken ribbon, the bone of which is supposed to have 
the property of preventing nervous troubles and convulsions? 
The medal of 5. Cornelius, which bears prominently the repre- 
sentation of a horn (to which, at least in part, the virtues are 
attributed) is credited with the same property. Amber neck- 
laces, the beads of which are generally facetted, are another 





‘Bellucci, Caf. Jet., describes the wearing of pieces of human séwl! for 
the cure of epilepsy. 

*Cf “Notes on Spanish Amulets” in Aoth-tere, vol. xvii. pp. 456 
and 465. . 
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favourite help in teething. It suffices, it is said, simply to 
hang the necklace at the child's throat, not necessarily in such 
a position that it can be bitten upon! Genuine amber being 
somewhat expensive, beads of pressed or of imitation amber 
are sometimes used in its place. 

Consideration of these points leads us to mfer that in 
Belgium, just as in other countries, traces of otherwise obsolete 
beliefs survive in methods for the treatment of infants. While 
in Italy and Spain, for example, bone, horn, and amber are 
considered to be intrinsically excellent protections against witch- 
craft or the evil eye, infants in Belgium wear a piece of bone, 
the representation of a horn, or a string of amber beads, often 
facetted so as to sparkle and catch the eye, not as antidotes to 
evil magic but as cures for convulsions and other nervous dis- 
orders, easily attributable to the effect of such agencies." 

“Electric” necklaces or necklets for teething children are 
also in use. ‘The necklaces, which are of Belgian manufacture, 
are formed of links, each composed of mechanically joined 
copper and zinc. They are worn against the skin, and are 
not intended to be put into the mouth. The necklets are made 
of substances (such as copper and zinc, in the form of wire) 
capable in the proper circumstances of generating an electric 
current, which are sewn into a band of textile material (such as 
blue velvet), They may be bitten upon 85 well as worn, oT 
may simply be placed in contact with the neck. They are made 
in Belgium or imported from Germany. 

The teething-ring most favoured by the better classes is of 
bone or ivory, with one or more silver bells attached; these 
materials being used, it was said, because of their tasteless- 
ness, hardness, toughness, and durability. No amuletic virtue 
is now attributed to the bone of the ring, as there is to that 
of the, perhaps equally used, “necklace of 5. John,” but it can 
scarcely be doubted that formerly it was credited with such 
virtues. 

A small statuette or other image of the Infant Jesus of Prague 

‘Cf “Notes on Spanish Amulets,” p, 465- 


*Hellncei, Cat, Des., and Elworthy, £et? Lye; and “ Notes on Spanish 
Armulets." 
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(2 miraculous statue) is carried by children as a 





general protection, A medal of s. John Baptist is placed upon 


sickly infants to prevent death before baptism. A necklace of 
beads of a red material, said to be made from a fruit of Jerusalem, 
is sometimes worn by babies for the cure of nervous troubles, 
and against internal hemorrhages. Children of the better classes 
often wear necklaces of red coral, the colour of which it is said, 
becomes paler on the approach of fever, and so acts as a warm- 
ing to the parents! This last belief appears to be quite 
unknown amongst the lower classes. 

Miscellaneous Fersonal Selefs. As im almost all Roman 
Catholic countries, S. Antony of Padua is in Belgium one of the 
most venerated of saints. He is the patron of shopkeepers, 
wherefore in some towns his likeness is to be found in almost 
every shop, and he is also appealed to especially for aid in 
recovering things which have been lost. His medals and 
statuettes are very common, but they seem to be used purely as 
objects of devotion, and not for specific purposes, 

S. Expedite, once a soldier, is, because of his name, invoked to 
quicken matters, and also to the end that a good choice for 
matriage may be made. It is said that he will grant any favour 
asked of him by a person seeing his image for the first time, 
Statuettes of S. Expedite are used, but not medals, 

There is a cord of a soft twisted material, about two yards long, 
with a succession of seven knots near one end and a loop at the 
opposite end, which is known as the “Cord of S. Joseph.” It is 
wor around the waist, by people of all ages, to secure the 
protection of the Sant, and by young men and women to keep 
themselves pure and chaste. 

Medals or tiny statuettes of the Holy Family are carried, 
OF ceramic images are placed in the house, for the preser- 
vation of family concord and happiness, and because of the 
conceptions connected with §. Joseph as patron of “a good 
death.” 

Protection for, and against, Animais. §. Anthony the Hermit, 
usually represented with a pig at his feet, is the patron saint of 
domestic animals, and farmers often appeal to him for aid. 

* This is an ancient belief; ef. Ellis's Arad‘: Pop. Ant., ii. BG. 
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Statuettes of S. Anthony are not infrequent, but so far as could be 
concluded from the result of very numerous inquiries, medals 
of 5, Anthony (which in Italy are worn by domestic animals for 
their protection or cure) are mot at present in use. In several 
instances they were said, but, apparently mistakenly, to be 
employed ; two of these cases remained finally undecided, but with 
& strong presumption against the use of the medals. Small loaves 
of bread, said to be blessed by 5. Anthony, are sometimes sold 
as food for domestic animals, to preserve them from harm or to 
cure them of disease. In at least ome case this bread was eaten 
by a Woman as a cure for internal inflammation. 

Farmers and others having charge of domestic animals some- 
times make a curious application of the votive offerings intended 
for presentation at the shrines of S. Anthony. The offerings, 
animals formed of wax, are used directiy as preservative or 
curative agents, being believed to have acquired a certain 
Measure of sanctity through their association with the Saint; a 
Waxen cow 13, for example, placed in the stable when a cow is ill, 
or a waxen horse for a sick horse. 

A medal of 5. Benedict is sometimes put in a stable to preserve 
the animals, or one of the wooden capsules, previously described, 
containing blessed objects answers the same purpose. 

On many large farms in Flanders a lamb is kept in the stable 
with the horses, to keep them from harm, for the reason, it was 
said, that the lamb is a symbol of Jesus. When the lamb is full- 
grown it is treated like any other sheep. 

The collars worn by draught-horses often have bells attached to 
them, and, quits frequently, a piece of badger-skin as well. A 
strip of the skin, with the hair upright, passes across the collar in 
a direction perpendicular to the back of the animal, or edges a 
hanging loop of leather to which the bells are sometimes fastened. 
A little of the skin is also occasionally used to decorate the base 
of a whip, or in some way, it was said, in the saddles of horses. 
Badger-skin, which can be bought at the harness-makers’ shops, is 
the only skin thus used. It is not used at present with any 
preservative or curative intent; numerous direct and indirect 
inquiries failed to discover any reason for its employment save 
that it is sometimes considered to be ornamental. Its use is 
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probably a survival of a former belief in badger-skin as a 
protection against witches and the “evil eye."' 

S, Hubert of Liége is the patron saint of dogs, as well as of 
hunting. He is a great favourite with all classes m Belgium, 
where dogs are very numerous, and the large omnes used as 
draught-animals are often savage. Medals of 5. Hubert, which 
are frequently worn, have on the reverse, In most cases, @ 
representation of 5S. Roch, protector against plague, small-pox, 
cholera, and all other epidemic diseases; they are used as a 
protection against hydrophobia and epidemic diseases. A medal 
of S. Hubert is sometimes built into a house—under the doorstep, 
for example—to preserve both canine and human inmates from 
hydrophobia. 

On S. Hubert’s Day (Nov. 3) people go early to church, 
taking with them small loaves of bread to be blessed. On 
their retum home the loaves are eaten, without butter, as the 
first food of the day, by all the members of the family, and a 
little is sometimes given to each of the domestic animals. 
Some of the bread is generally kept, a she of it being nailed to 
a doorpost, or a few crumbs sewn into a pocket of the clothes 
usually worn. By these means the members of the household 
are, it is believed, protected from the danger of hydrophobia 
during the year following. On the next 5. Hubert's Day, the 
blessed bread is renewed, the superseded pieces being burned, 
and not thrown away. 

There is, I was told, an institute in Belgium for the spiritual 
treatment of hydrophobia through the intercession of 5, 
Hubert. 

There are sold small blessed loaves, called the “ Bread of 
S. Gertrude,” which are crumbled and scattered about for the 
purpose of driving mice away or of stopping their ravages. The 
connection, in the popular mind, of 5. Gertrude the Canoness (or 
Abbess), with mice is due to her being represented with a mouse 
as her symbol.? A statement to the effect that these loaves are 

1Sece Bellucci, Caf, 2er., for use of badger-skin in Italy; ef. also m 
Notes on Spanish Amulets.” ; 


a" According the popular German belief . . . 5. Gertrude ip . . . the 
first to shelter the spirits (of the dead) when they begin their wandering, ion 
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it, is likely to be true, since §. Gertrude is invoked especially for 
the relief of fevers, madness, and tumours, a5 well as against 
W. L. Hivpsvrcsa, 


NoTEes on some ConTEMPORARY PoRTUGUESE AMULETS.! 
(Read af Meeting, 15th April, 1908.) 
THE material forming the basis of this paper was obtained at 
Lisbon and at Funchal during the spring of 1905, and concerns, 
almost exclusively, amulets which are in common use and which 
may be procured at the shops, or from the sellers of cheap 
trinkets in the neighbourhood of the markets. A lack of sufficient 
knowledge of Portuguese necessitated the making of inquines in 
a mixture of Spanish and Portuguese, or in English or French, 
so that I did not obtain that entire freedom of intercourse with 
the lower classes which would have been desirable, My notes 
can, therefore, make no pretence of including all the types of 
amulets used even in the two cities where they were secured. 





the patroness of souls her symbol isa mote.” Baring-Gould, Carizar Ajtis 
of the Affaitle Ager (** Bishop Hatto "). 
“Dans les images gu'on fait de Sainte Gertrude, des sours, des loirs, et 





des mulots courent autour d'elle et méme grimpent sur ea crosses. En roiel’ 


Pexplication: Dans l'abbaye de Nivelles, on puisait de l'eau renfermé sous 
la crypte de l'éplise, et l'on ="en servait pour asperger les champa infestés par 
les campagnols et autres rongeurs ennemis de mecotlés . . . c'est surtout eu 
Belgique, parmi le peuple des campagne, que sa culte est répandu:... Le 
jour de sa féte, dans beaucoup de villages, on a In coutume dlofirir du ble, 
comme prémices de la moisson, afin de préserver celle-ci, par ‘intercession 
de la Sainte, du fléau des nots.” Notes communicated by a Belgian corre- 
spondent, and embodied in the account of S. Gertrude in fer Fatt 
Holiandistes, vol. tii, p. 481. 


Many Portuguese amulets not touched upon in this paper are briefly 
referred to by J. Leite de Vasconcelos, in his excellent Swr fer Ameacdetter 
Portupatses, published by the Sorieté de Geagraphie de Lirhonne, 1892, 0 
twelve-page remimd of a paper intended for presentation before the noth 





‘The amulets I saw for sale or in use in Madcira were 
practically identical with those of Lisbon, and appeared, for 
tions from Portugal. This fact is 
edadily ecccutited for by the Pottoziese character of the popula- 
tion, which is without an indigenous element, for the group of 





the most part, to be importa 





islands were, it is said, entirely uninhabited at the time of their 
discovery by the Portuguese. Although in Lisbon amulets are 


still very commonly used, at Funchal comparatively few are to 


be seen, and these are said (and justly, so far as my observation 
could confirm the statement) to be disappearing with a noticeable 


_ rapidity, a marked decrease of belief in the virtmes of the majority 


of them having occurred even within the five years which had 
just passed. The socalled “Zodiac-rings,’ of gold or silver, 
to be found m many of the shops at Funchal, are merely copies, 


made there for sale to the numerous visitors, of the gold rings 


omamented with the signs of the Zodiac which are made by 


the natives of the West Coast of Africa. There is, so far ag: 


‘could be determined, no amuletic virtue attributed to such rings 
by the people of Madeira. 

‘The “evil eye,” maw offado, is generally believed in, and the 
amulets against it are very common. Of these, horns of various 
kinds and representations of a human hand making the “fig” 


‘Session (which did not take place as expected) of the /etermational Comers: 


of Orientalist:, which treats principally of amulets in their general aspects 


Other papers, by the same writer, on the subject of amulets are :— 

Amuleitn: popuflare: porfugueses,” from the Aevista da Sociedade de Fstrnceen 
a’ Sorte, Porto, 1882. 

Anrulétot ttattanor ¢ portugueser,” in the Aevista Scientifica, Porto, 1882, 

Afeeda: Amuister,* in Elenche dos fiché: de numismatica, vol. 1, p- 21, 
1889. 

Amulidor, in O Archeologe Portuguir, vol. v., Lisbon, 1905. 

Siguijication refigiense, on Lusitunie, de guelgucr wonmaies percés den trem, 
in O Archesioge ortugucs, Lisbon, 1905. 

Relieves de Lurtfania, vol. 1, contains several references to amolets. 

There is also a portion of Comedho de Elvas,* (of Victorino d'Almeda), 
vol. 1, pp. 495 ef sey., by A. Thomds Pires, devoted to “ Aipaletes,” 

T have not been able to obtain for consultation copies of the papers 
marked (*). 
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ie 
gesture, with the thumb protruding from between the index 
and middle fingers of a closed fist, are the most frequent. Very 


many of both of these charms appear to be imported from other 
European countries, but there are also many which are of native 
manufacture, some of the latter being exceedingly primitive in 
construction and correspondingly low in price. 

This hand, an extremely ancient amulet, the mane fica of 
Italy, is commonly called a fa at Lisbon. In its siinple form 
it is most often made of a black or ted composition, with a 
metal termination to which a ting for suspension is attached 
(Figs. r, 2, 3); or of bone with a small hole through the wrist 
(Fig. 4). Black as a favourite colour for the hand may be a 
reminiscence of jet, formerly a favourite material in Spain for 
the fabrication of this amulet » and ted may be attributed to 
the widespread belief, of which other Portuguese examples were 
noted, in the protective virtues of that colour or of coral, [ 
did not note artificially coloured hands of any other hues. Hands 
made of horn (Fig. s}, of silver (Fig. 6), or of gold, are to 
be found, but less often than those of bone or composition, 
Some of the hands are so rude in design as to be recognizable 
a5 such only by the initiated, perhaps the limit of this symbolism 
being reached in certain amulets whose straight-cut ends are 
divided by four small notches, forming five divisions which 
Tepresent the knuckles of the fingers and the tip of the thumb 
(Fig. 7), 

The Aga occurs in a number of compound amulets, notably 
in the elaborate cinco s‘eimae; the hand, whilst almost always 
present in such amulets, may, however, occasionally appear in a 
different form, 

Small images of horns are very common, for a horn, by virtue 
Of its shape as well as by that of its substance, is regarded ag 
an excellent preservative against the effect of the evil eye? 
Such images are sometimes mere twisted fragments of cow’s-horn, 
(Fig. 8), the upper and perforated end perhaps notched to: 
indicate a figw (Fig, 9); sometimes pieces more carefully shaped, 

VCE Notes on Spanish Amulets,” Abdt-Zore, vol. xvii, pp. 438a60, and 
Pl. V. 

‘Ch “Notes on Spanish Amulets,” PP. 455-457, and Pi. IV. 





oy ere} 
y more or less perfect representations in glass, or some other 
composition, which are usually coloured black or red (Figs. 
3 yo, 11, 12). A silver finger-ting with a hemispherical bezel upon 
which are engraved religious symbols, (a cross between two 
flaming hearts) and having a minute piece of hom set within 
im such manner as to touch the skin, is often to be met with 
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and set in metal sockets with a suspending ring ; 
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(Fig. 13). In this amulet the horn, although considered to 
be efficacious against fascination, is used especially as preventive 
of, and as a remedy for, nervous complaints, particularly those 
‘affecting the head. 

Stag’s horn seems now to be seldom employed against the 
effects of the evil eye, In Madeira I was told that it had 
formerly been greatly esteemed for its protective virtues in that 
connection, though now but little used; at Lisbon I noted none 
exposed for sale, though it was occasionally to be seen upon 
donkeys, by whom it is worn sometimes on the forehead, some- 


ry times at the neck. Although comparatively few of these animals 


had any amulets in sight, one of them, apparently owned by a 


peasant, carried a very elaborate set of amulets against the” 


evil eye (PI. IV). It consisted of: a, the tip of a stag’s horn, 
perforated for suspension, and with two additional holes through 
which bunches of ribbons of several colours were passed, having 
attached to it a circular brass plate with eight radial perforations 
which was carried upon the donkey's forehead ; 4, a piece of black 
horn, perforated for suspension, and with a second perforation 
through which a bunch of coloured ribbons was passed, which 
was hung below the throat; « a very feeble brass bell, suspended 


7 _ with the black horn; and @, two bits of red ribbon which were 


tied, one at each flank, to the harness over the haunches. There 
can be little doubt that each of these objects, with the exception 
‘of the probably merely ornamental brass plate, was intended as 
a protection. The multi-coloured bunches of bight ribbons were 
supposed to serve, as in many other countries, to attract the 
evil eye to themselves, and to divert its effect from the animal 
wearing them. The red ribbons were, it may be presumed, 
protective by virtue of their colour, for bits of red cloth or 


" Hbbon are not infrequently to be seen tied to the harness, 
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AMULETS ON A DONKEY AT LISBON. 
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emis Wane ths dics eye The almost inaudible bell, 
however, may have been, instead of actually amuletic, only the 


survival of an amuletic custom, since inquiries made as to the 


purposes of certain very small, and similarly feeble, bells fastened 


to the harnesses of horses above the head, brought forth no 


useful information. 


Copies of claws, made of glass and mountéd in metal sockets, — AN 


are worn against the effect of the evil eye, One such is black, 


with its brmiss socket set with bright bits of glass (Fig. t4); 
another is multi-coloured, like the bunches of ribbons, and has 


a small metal pig, said to be for the purpose of attracting good 
luck, attached to its socket (Fig. 1s), 


Lunar crescents, usually, though not always, of silver, and 
human-faced, are common in Portugal. They occur singly | 


(Figs. 16, 17), in sets of amulets (Figs. 34, 35, 38), and in 


compound amulets like the wma sefmde (Figs. 3942) The 


individual crescents are worn by babies, principally to protect 
them from the supposed pernicious effect of the moon, which, 
it was said, causes an illness, /vada, of the nature of stomach 
trouble or colic. The crescent in this form is, of course a 


profane amulet; it is sometimes, though rarely, changed into 


one to which no exception can be taken from a religious paint 


of view, by the addition of an image of the Virgin—who- ie ! 
almost invariably shown, in Portuguese representations of all Sat 
kinds, standing upon an upward-curving crescent moon (Fig. r8). Meat 5 


‘There is a compound amulet whose basis is a crescent, the 


interior curve of which is formed by a smaller, and human-faced, | a 


erescent, whilst the remainder of the space is occupied by a 


Higa, a key, and a pentangle (Fig. 19): in another form of the 
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fame amulet the crescent moon within the curve is lacking 


(Fig. 20), The lunar crescent appears upon almost all of the ‘ : 


compound amulets, and in almost every set. 


‘Small branches of red coral (Fig. 21) are wom against 
fascination, and also, so it was said, against troubles affecting — 





4 Dr, Leite de Vasconcellos has informed me, since the adit swndenitene 


ch we sa a lec © 


fo enhance their virtue ; also that the small bells are employed as pet 
against lightning (see Jradiges popwlarcr, p. 64). 
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the head. The coral, if genuine, is supposed to break when 
exposed to the influen S evi 

A representation of a key in silver, which is a frequent 
amulet, I did not find employed by itself; it seemed to occur 
invariably either as one of the charms of a set, or, with other 
symbols, in some compound amulet. At Lisbon it was found 
upon the «inc seéima@s, and upon one lunar crescent alone 
(Figs. 39, 49, 41, 20), but at Funchal it appeared not only 
upon several compound amulets (Figs. 19, 25, 42) but, with a 
silver lunar crescent and a silver jira, it made up a favourite 
set of charms for the protection of infants (Figs. 34, 35). On 
the Lisbon crescent (Fig. 20) the usual form of its handle is 
replaced by what seems to represent a flame. The key was 
said to be a “man” (male) key, and commonly worn by young 
children, but its special preservative attributes could not be 
ascertained; the phallic significance was, in some charms 
(Figs. 19, 25), quite clearly indicated by the shape of its handle. 
In Jtaly small silver keys, called “Keys of the Holy Spirit,” 
which have been blessed by a priest, are worn by infants for 
preservation from convulsions and similar disorders.) In Italy, 
also, the key is employed as a phallic symbol, and js supposed 
to have, amongst other virtues, that of, in certain circumstances, 
bringing good-luck to the wearer.* 

The heart, in its conventionalized form, has an extended use 
in Portugal as an amulet against the evil eye.’ It appears, 
45 in other Roman Catholic countries, in the combination of a 
heart, a cross, and an anchor, the emblems of charity, faith, 
and hope, to which a protective virtue is assigned because of 
the religious conceptions associated with them (Figs, 36, 37), 
But it appears alone as well, and also with profane amuletic 
symbols in sets (Fig. 38), or as the basis of (Figs. 24, 25), or 





Bellucci, Carelaco Deserittive Amnleti fialiand, Perugia, 1898, Tablet XV, 

"Leland, Ltrewcan Roman Remains, Lond., 1892, p. 364. Also Payne 
Knight, Symid. Lang. 

*In a note to me Dr, Leite de Vaseoncellos tiakes the following comment 
on this statement: ‘I believe that the heart, os an amulet, iz, on the 
contrary, dead in Portugal, It is worn, ... but without any great pre 
servative signification being attached to it by the people.” 
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upon (Figs. 39, 4°, 41, 42), compound amulets, At Lisbon a 
small heart of bone, intended for suspension (Fig. 22), was 
obtained, and a little silver heart (Fig. 23) having an arrow 


rudely engraved upon each face, both of which pendants were 


said to be useful in counteracting the effects of the evil eye. 
Upon a larger silver heart, also from Lisbon, there are a cross, 
an anchor, and a pentangle (Fig. 24); and upon a similar 
one from Madeira are a pentangle within a circle, an open 
hand with the palm showing, a lunar crescent, and a key of 
phallic type (Fig. 25). 

A small crucifix or cross, wom as elsewhere as a general 
protection, is considered to be a preservative from fascination. 
There is a small silver coin (Fig. 26), upon the face of which 
is represented an armillary sphere,’ and upon whose reverse 
are five equal-armed crosses, four small ones about a larger 
one, which is to be seen at many of the silversmiths shops in 
Lisbon. This com, prepared for suspension, is much wom 
by children, and though reported by one of the silversmiths 
selling it to be without supposed amuletic virtues, serves never- 
theless, according to a woman informant, to avert the effect 
of the evil eye or some similar misfortune or malady. 

Other simple amulets having religious associations are the 
medal of St, George (Fig. 27), “ Agutfum Fatronus," with “Jn 
Tempestate Securitas” and a ship upon its reverse, whose 
specific intention in Portugal I could not determine; and small 
pairs of conventionalized eyes, stamped from thin silver sheets, 
and having a stispending ring (Figs. 28, 29. These latter, 
which are very like ex voter in design, are much smaller than 
the generality of such offerings, and were meant, I was told, to 


‘Leite de Vaseoncellos, in O Archesloge FPorfugudr, vol, =., p. PPT; 
June, 1905. ‘The people of Portugal call still, though very improperly, 
time satmao the armillary sphere which appeared during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries on the reverse of our coins; for this reason. they employ 
them as amulets.” 

*[This device, heraldically known as “a cross potent between four cross- 
iets," was the shield of the Crusader Kings of Jerusalem. Tinctured or 
Upon a Geld aepeet, it was the sole permitted instance of “metal opon 
metal.” Differently tinctured, it forms the coat of the Episcopal See of 
Lichfield. En.) 
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be worn by children to put them under the protection of St 
Lucy, the patroness of eyesight That they are not intended 
solely, if at all, for offerings seems to be indicated by their 
exposure in numbers, for sale at shops where few or no votive 
offerings, but many amulets, were shown.’ Other eye-forms used 
in Italy against the evil eye, I did not see in Portugal. 

A very favourite amulet against fascination, and one which 
appears to survive most actively in Portugal amongst the 
Christian nations, is the pentangle, the proper tine fatmde or 
Seal of Solomon,” sometimes, because of the number of its 
points, called the ana saimdo (or sefmdo). This, as all know, 
is a five-pointed star, whose outlines are formed by five straight 
lines passing directly from tip to tip, so that it ts composed of 
a pentagon upon each of whose sides a triangle is erected 
(Figs. 30, 31). It is a very ancient magical symbol of Oriental 
origin, which was greatly employed by the mediaeval astrologers 
and magicians throughout Europe. Its existence in Portugal, 
after the practical extinction of its amuletic significance else- 
where in Europe, may be due to the Moorish and Jewish 
influences which were greater in the Peninsula than in the rest 





of Europe.’ It is curious that, so far as 1 was able to discover, 


no trace of this symbol as a contemporary, or even recent, 
amulet exists in Spain. 

The “Seal of Solomon,” though occasionally worn by itself, 
appears much more frequently in sets of charms, or upon 
compound amulets, of both of which it usually forms a part. 
It is most frequently made of silver, sometimes of bone. Very 
often the figure is drawn with its lines symmetrically interwoven, 


so that each line passes over the first, and under the second, 


‘of the two lines which it crosses. 


Bone, as indicated by several of the foregoing descriptions, ts 
a material commonly used for the fabrication of amulets (Figs. 


4, 22, 30), and especially for that of the fga. It is probable 
iPr. Leite de Vasconcellos considers these to be ex sofor merely. 
Stn Sur fers Amuletter Portugaice De. Leite de Vasconcellos gives several 
examples illustrating the great prevalence of this symbol for protective 
«. He speaks, also, of tts Semitic origin, and suggests that it hos, 
in a number of instances, supplanted and replaced the swastika. 
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that, although no such virtue was mentioned in connection with 
it, it has, as elsewhere on the Content, a preservative virtue 
attributed to it, which, added to its durability and cheapness, 
makes it a favourite for the purpose. 

A belief related to that in fascination, prevalent m Portugal, 
and still to be found in Spain, is that paralysis and a condition 
in which the limbs and features are permanently contorted are 
produced by “bad currents of air"—that is, by invisible evil- 
working currents in the atmosphere—stnking upon the person. 
To guard against these currents a steel finger-ring, lined with 
silver and with a gold or gilt bezel (Fig. 32) is worn. It is 
the steel alone in this ring which is said to have the power of 
diverting the evil, the silver serving merely to protect the finger 
from rust, and the gold as omamentstion. “ Electric” finger- 
rings of the usual type, having alternating strips of copper and 
zine within a gold or gilded casing, and imported from other 
Continental countries, are worn as a cure for nervous diseases. 

Amongst the Portuguese, as amongst other peoples, there is 
a tendency to attempt to make the more certain of a desired 
result by accumulating various amulets intended each indi- 
vidually to secure that result. This has brought about in 
Portugal not merely the formation of sets of individual charms, 
but the construction of various very elaborate compound amulets 
as well, Both in the sets and in the compound amulets a 
strange and interesting intermingling of sacred and profane 
symbols may be observed, an intermingling which appears to 
be considerably more frequent than in Italy, and, at the same 
time, less marked by a consciousness of the incongruity of the 
proceeding. 

The sets of amulets consist generally of three or six separate 
charms, mostly of silver and very small, fastened to a single 
small ring by which they are attached to the person. For 
infants, such sets may be put upon a slender chain encircling 
the wrist, and may be formed, as often at Lisbon, of a 
crescent moon, a figa, and a pentacle (Fig. 33), or, a5 at 
Funchal, of the two former objects, with, frequently, a key in 
the place of the pentangle (Figs. 34, 35). Amother set com- 
monly worn in the same manner is made up of the cross, the 
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heart, and the anchor (Figs. 36, 37). Of the sets a 
typical and not unusual example is one composed of the cross, 
the heart, the anchor, the lunar crescent, and the pentangle, 
all made of silver, and a horn made of horn (Fig, 35). 

The most interesting of the compound amulets is the ang 
seimao (as it is sometimes called) or sine satmde (properly only 
the pentagram) (Figs. 39, 40, 41, 42), one of the most 
elaborate single amulets, I believe, of a standard type, in 
existence, and one which exhibits, in various ways, a remarkable 
tesemblance to the Neapolitan “ermarufa.” The camco setmio 
is always of silver, and usually of mde workmanship, most 
often being cast, with perhaps a little subsequent finishing on 
the face, or made in an equally negligent manner, from a sheet 
of metal It is formed of five symbols—a pentagram, a fra, 
a human-faced crescent, and a key, grouped about a heart 
pierced by two arrows—which are surmounted by a figure of 
the Virgin ("Our Lady”), and has at the back a ring for its 
attachment. Each of these symbols is, as has been shown, 
individually and secularly amuletic, whilst a religious character 
is given to the complete charm by the arrows crossing within 

he heart (making it a “Sacred Heart”), and the image of the 
The human-faced lunar crescent, always present in this amulet, 
although generally distinct from the crescent upon which the 
Virgin stands, sometimes replaces it. It is not unlikely that 
the arrows, which are in some forms strongly marked, have, 
as elsewhere in ancient and modern Ecrope, a symbolic, and 
probably protective, meaning of their own; and they are 
arranged so as to form a cross, although their junction is 
unscen. 

Upon certain specimens of this amulet (Fig. 41) there is a 
very small emblem whose symbolic meaning in Portugal I was 
not able to determine. It is placed just above the wrist of 
the figa, and next to the human-faced crescent, and it resembles 
a four-petalled flower, having four leaves surrounding a common 
centre. That it is amuletic, and that it has some intimate 
connection with the crescent and the hand, may be inferred 
from its position, and from the fact that there is a type of 
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Spanish amulet, seemingly no longer used, of silver, compose 
of a crescent within whose body this emblem is placed, an 
from the centre of whose inner curve a jiga projects. Whilst 
there is a strong possibility that it represents the rue (or some 
other) flower, forming an additional point of resemblance 
between the aco sermdo and the cimaruéa, it may perhaps be 
ascribed to a Mohammedan influence, since it is used in 
Algeria, with or without the crescent, as a decoration for 
amulet pouches. Just such an emblem, a centre with four 
spokes or petals, is used in Moorish decoration as a repre- 
sentation of the strongly-protective number five.2 

Tn the cinco seemdo we find combined the protective virtwes 
of silver, of an image of the Virgin, of the lunar crescent, the 
key, the ithiphallic hand, the heart, and the pentagram, and 
possibly also those of the flower-like emblem, the arrow, and 
the cross. In the Neapolitan gimaruta we find embodied 
several of the same conceptions which are embraced by the 
cinco setma@o. The cimarufa,® literally the “sprig of rue,” is a 
stem from which extend short branches, each of which holds 
an amuletic emblem or symbol at its extremity. It is worn as 
a protection against “jeffatvra” (the evil eye), it is almost 
always of silver,* and usually roughly made, and it counts: 
amongst its symbols the lunar crescent, the key, the ithiphallic 
hand (the “mano jica”), & flower-like emblem, and often the 
heart and the arrow. The number of coincidences between the 
two amulets appears too great to be the result of mere chance; 
in faet it is so great that we may fairly assume that the amulets 
themselves have had a common origin, and that one or the 
other has changed in form, and in some of its less valued 
symbols, during the centuries since their genesis. 

There are several similar but less common compound amulets, 





™*Notes on Spanish Amulets,” PP. 457, 455, and PL WIT. Since writing 
these notes IT have seen a fig" hand of crysial whose metal socket for 
SISPENSION was ornamented with this emblem round the wrist. 

* Westermarck, The Magic Origin of Afsorith Dericnr, f.A-t., vol. KEXIV. 

*Elworthy, ed? ype, pp. 343 ef rey. and 355; and Ginther, Awé-ZLere, 
June, 1905. 

‘Specimens made of base yellow metal, although mre, sometimes occur. 
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described in the notes on the heart and the lunar crescent, 
which, however, hardly appear to be standard types. They also 
are of silver, but they do mot include so many symbols as the 
Virgin-surmounted charm, five symbols appearmg in one of 
them (Fig. 25), and four in each of the three others (Figs. 10, 
20, 24). It ts curious that in two of these latter (Figs. 19, 
20) the symbols are all profane, the heart, to which a religious 
conception is sometimes attached, being lacking; and that in 
the other (Fig. 24) the symbols are sacred in character, with 
the exception of the pentangie. It is interesting to note that 
neither in any of the compound amulets mentioned, nor in the 
qumarufa, does a representation of a horn, otherwise a favourite 
protection, Occur. 

The only Spanish amulets which I have found which resemble 
the Portuguese compound amulets are the combined crescent, 
jiga, and four-petalled flower, which may be related to the 
dnco seimio; and the elaborate jet ithiphallic hands upon 
which appear a lunar crescent, or, more seldom, a lunar 
crescent and a heart.! W. L. Hinosvurcs. 


Foux-TALes OF THE AnoriGInes or New Sourn WALES. 
Tue following stories have been obtained by me personally from 
old natives whom I have been acquainted with in different parts 
of New South Wales. In 1899 I published seven aboriginal 
stories,? and in 1994 a number of myths and traditions current 
among the natives of New South Wales and Victoria" I have 
a considerable number of all sorts of legends still in MS., 
awaiting publication. R. H. MaTHews. 


J. Way FisHEs INHABIT THE WATER. (Aamilorof Tribe.) 

In olden times there were some people who had the form of 
different kinds of fish, but they always roamed about and hunted 

1 Notes on Spanish Amulets,” p. 457, and Pl. VIL, and pp. 459, 460, 
nd Pi. V. ‘i 


© Falkiore of the Australian Aberigines (Sydney, 1899), pp. 1-35. 
3 fourn, Kay. Soc, NOSIF., xxxvili. pp. 279-286 and 337-376, 
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on the dry land the same as other folk. One day they- were 
camped beside the Barwan river, under a shady tree which grew 
on the top of a steep bank, at the foot of which was a large, 
deep waterhole. A heavy thunderstorm came suddenly, and 
almost extinguished their fire. Immediately after the Tain, a 
strong, piercing wind arose, and everybody became very cold. 
An old man, Thuggai, the yellow-belly, told his children to try 
and rekindle the fire, As they did not succeed, he asked 
Biernuga, the bony fish, to have a try, Then he invited Kumbal, 
the bream, and some others, but they all failed, because the wood 
Was very wet on account of the recent heavy shower. There 
was among the people a Ngilamanbii, a little fish about four 
or five inches long, and he said to the yellow-belly, Thnggai, 
“Ask my father Gaddhu, the cod-fish, to light the fire for us. 
He is a clever conjurer and I am sure he will succeed.” Thuggai 
accordingly made the desired request. Gaddhu then placed 
some pieces of bark on the almost extinguished fire, and began 
to blow the few remaining live coals vigorously with his breath, 
which caused the fire to show signs of reviving. 

All the people immediately crowded close to Gaddhu on the 
windward side, keeping their backs towards the cold wind and 
their faces in the direction of the fire, in the hope of soon being 
able to warm themselves. When Gaddhu observed this, he 
asked them to get farther back and give him more room. They 
then all went round to the leeward side, which allowed the wind 
to play freely on the smouldering embers; which caused the 
bark and wood to gradually ignite, Guddhu added plenty of 
fuel, because he wished to make a good fire which would warm 
everybody. 

On the leeward side there was a very narrow space between 
the fire and the top of the steep bank already mentioned, which 
was only of sufficient width to afford standing room for the 
occupants. At that moment there came a sudden, strong gust 
of wind which fanned the fire into a large sheet of fame and 
compelled all the people, including Giddhu himself, to step 
backwards to escape being scorched, whereupon they all fell 
headlong down the bank into the water. The strength of the 
Gale increased and swept the fire also down the bank into the 

P 
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river. The people who were swimming about gathered around 
the fire, which continued to bur under the water, and they 
have remained there ever since. This is why it is always warmer 
under the water on a bleak, chilly day than it is in the cold 
air on the surface. 


Il. Way THE Own was Lance Eves. (WW irratdyuri Tride.) 
Away back in the traditionary times, Weemullee, the owl, and 


 “Willanjee, the cyclone, were two young men who were great 


friends. Although they hunted and had their meals together, 
and slept in the same camp, and chatted to cach other, 
Willanjee was invisible to his companion. Weemullee, however, 
was always trying to see Willanjee and kept constantly staring 
in his direction, which caused his eyes to gradually grow larger 
end rounder. When they started cut hunting together, Willanjee’s 
weapons and other accoutrements were carried along just as 
any blackfellow would carry them, but the bearer was not visible. 
When the two hunters were stalking kangaroos, Weemullee would 
see Willanjee’s spear poised in the wommera, and thrown at the 
kangaroo. He would hear Willanjee’s voice calling out that 
he had secured the game; and when the two men rushed up 
to give the animal the coup de grace, Willanjees club was acting 
in good form in an invisible hand. All this greatly puzzled 
Weemullee, besides having the great charm of mystery, and 
he was for ever straining his eyes in a vain endenyour to see his 
peculiar friend. 

One day these two mates were out hunting as usual, and 
had caught some iguanas and black ducks. Towards evening 
Weemullee climbed a tree and caught a fat young opossum in 
one of the hollow spouts. Willanjee called out, “Throw it 
down to me and we will go home and cook our supper.” 
Weemullee then descended from the tree and the two mates 
started for the camp, carrying with them their day's catch of 
game. ‘The opossum was borne along by the invisible Willanjee, 
and when the camp was reached he made a fire and cooked 
the different animals in the usual native fashion. The hunters 
hail a great feast, and when it was over Willanjee rolled himself. 
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up in his rug and Jay down by the camp fire. Weemullee's 
inquisitiveness had reached its climax, and he decided to make 
a close inspection of his friend while he was sound asleep with 
a full stomach. 

By and by, when all was quiet, with his eyes opened to their 
utmost extent, he cautiously unfolded and lifted up one corner 
of Willanjee’s skin rug. The consequence was sudden and 
disastrous. The moment the rug was raised, out burst the wind 
and scattered everything in the camp in all directions, Weemullee 
was swept into an adjacent hollow tree and on up imside the 
hole, coming out again at a top spout. He was then blown 
away across a plain, all the time staring and straining his eyes: 
in the hope of seeing his queer companion. At last he caught 
2 firm hold of a small but tough acacia tree and managed to 
cling to it till Willanjee the whirlwind had gone past. Ever 
since that terrible night's experience Weemullee’s eyes have 
remained large and round. 


Ill. How THe NANKEEN MAKES THE REEDS GROW. 
( ¥itha-yitha Tribe.) 

The Nankeen crane, called by the natives Warwollee, is a 
nocturnal! bird of a dull reddish colour, and spends the day 
sitting among the branches of trees bounding waterholes and 
lagoons, When the Murnimbidgee river is in Ingh flood in 
the summer months, and the waters spread out on either side 
over the low-lying lands and swamps, Warwollee is in great 
glee and utters his discordant calls during the evening at 
frequent intervals, The aborigines believe that the rapid growth 
and preat height of some reeds, due to the warmth of the sun 
upon the flooded lands, is caused by the noise made by these 
birds. In prehistoric times, Warwollee was a great magician 
and went about among the swamps and other moist places 
where reeds grow, stretching them upward by pulling them with 
his bill. The joints which we see in reeds and rushes were 
caused by Warwollee, and indicate the places where he used 
to catch them, when hauling them higher and higher out of 
the ground. 

(Te be continued.) 
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Concress oF THe History or REmoions. 


Probably most of your readers are already aware that the 
third International Congress of the History of Religions will 
be held at Oxford from Tuesday to Friday, Sept. 15-18, 1908, 

The following are the arrangements, so far as yet made: 

On Monday evening, Sept. 14th, Prof. Gardner and Dr. A, J. 
Evans will receive the members at the Ashmolean Museum, 
at 3.45 p.m. 

The Congress will assemble on Tuesday 15th, at 9.45 a.m., in 
the Exammation Schools, when the representatives of Universities 
and Academies, British and Foreign, will be welcomed on behalf 
of the Local Committee and the University. The Hon. 
President, Dr. E. B. Tylor, will (it is hoped) introduce the 
President, the Right Hon. Sir A. C. Lyall, K.C.B., D.C.L., who 
will deliver his address. At 11.30 the sections will be con- 
stituted under their various Presidents. The Sections will be 
nine in number: 

1. Religions of the Lower Culture (including Mexico and 
Peru): “res. Mr. E. Sidney Hartland. 

m. Religions of the Chinese and Japanese: Pres. Prof. 
Herbert A. Giles (Cambridge). 

m. Religion of the Egyptians. 

1v. Religions of the Semites: res. Prof M. Jastrow, Jun. 
(Philadelphia). 

v. Religions of India and Iran: /res. Prof. J. W. Rhys 
Davids (Manchester). 
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vi. Religions of the Greeks and Romans: Pres. Monsieur 
Salomon Reinach. 
vil. Religions of the Germans, Celts, and Slavs: Pres. Prof, 
Sir John Rhys (Oxford). 
vin. The Christian Religion: Fres, Rev. Prof. W. Sanday 
(Oxford). 
Ix. The Method and Scope of the History of Religions. 

Besides the addresses of the several Presidents, papers are 
expected from a large number of English and foreign scholars. 
The study of religious anthropology will be well represented. 
Papers have been promised by Count Goblet d’Alviella on 
“Les Relations de la Magie et de la Religion"; Mr. Edward 
Clodd on “Preanimistic Stages in Religion”: Rev, Principal 
Garvie on “The Religious Consciousness in its Earliest 
Phases"; Mr. R. R. Marett on “The Conception of Mana”: 
Prof. Preuss on “ Astral Religion in Mexico"; Mr, W. W. 
Skeat on “Malay Religion"; and Mr. N. W. Thomas on 
“Sacrifice.” In addition to other promises it is hoped that 
papers will also be contributed by Dr. Frazer, Mr. A. E. 
Crawley, and Mr. Gomme. 

In other sections members will have the advantage of hearing 
eminent scholars like M. Michael Revon, Mr. Suzuki; Dr. Budge; 
Prof. Newberry, Baron von Bissing, Prof. Capart, Prof. Loret; 
Prof. Sayce, Prof. Paul Haupt, Prof. von Orelli and Prof. 
Bertholet (President and Hon. Sec. respectively of the Basle 
Congress in 1904), Prof. Margoliouth, and Prof. E. Montet; 
Prof. Hillebrandt, Prof. Deussen, Prof. Jacobi, Prof. de la Vallée 
Poussin, Prof. Arnold, Prof. Barnett, Prof, Oltramare, Prof. A. W. 
Jackson, Prof. J. C. Chatterji, Prof, Moulton; Prof, Franz 
Cumont, Dr. A. J. Evans, Principal Jevons, Prof. Eissler, Dr, 
Farnell, Mr. W. Warde Fowler; Prof. Séderblom, Prof. L. T. 
Hobhouse, Prof. H. M. B. Reid; Prof, E. von Dobschiitz, 
Prof. O. Pfleiderer, M. Guimet, Prof. G. Bonet-Maury, Prof. F. 
C. Porter. 

Members’ tickets (for Ladies as well as Gentlemen), entitling 
to admission to all Meetings, Receptions, etc., and toa copy of 
the Zransactions, £1 each. Ladies’ tickets, entitling to admission 
to all Meetings, Receptions, etc. (but not to the 7ransactions), 
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ros. The Congress will be received by the Mayor and Mayoress 
at the Town Hall on the evening of Tuesday, Sept rath, 
Garden-parties will be given by Rev. Profs. Driver and Sanday 
at Christ Church, and by Dr. Farnell and Mr. Marett at Exeter 
College ; and there will be evening receptions at the Pitt-Rivers 
Museums and the Schools. Applications for tickets, which should 
be accompanied by Cheque or Postal Order, should be made only 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Old Bank, Oxford. The Congress 
will adhere to the Fundamental Rule adopted in Paris in rgc0: 
Teg travaux et les discussions du Congrts auront essentiellement 
un caractére historique. Les polemiques d'ordre confessionel ou 
dogmatique sont interdites.” 

All communications conceming the Congress, offers of papers, 
ete., should be sent to either of the Hon. Secretaries, viz, to my 
colleague, L. R. Farnell, D.Litt., 191 Woodstock Rd., Oxford, or 
to myself. 

J]. Estiis CarrentTer. 
iog Banbury Road, Oxford. 


A Macassar Version oF CINDERELLA. 


(Vol. xviii. p. 191.) 


In connection with Miss Cox's article on additional variants of 
Cinderefia, it may be well to call attention to a very interesting 
version from the Indonesian area, overlooked, apparently, by 
Mr. Newell! in his comparative note on the Filipino versions 
collected by Gardner. The volume in which it occurs is about 
the last place one might expect to find a representative of this 
famous story, viz., T. J. Bezemer's* recent work on Indonesian 
folk and anima! tales, etc. At pages 374-375 of this book is to 
be found the German text of “ Die Makassarische Aschenbradel ” 
(The Macassar Cinderella), translated from the Dutch of Dr, 
Bi, F. Matthes in the Aijdragen fot de Toal- Land- en Volkenkunde 

1 Fournal of American Foli-Lore, vol. xix. pp. 272-250, 


® Folksalichteeng seas fndonesein, Sagen, Tierfabeln wad Mirchen. Hang, 
1904, pp. vill, 430. | 
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van Nederlandsch-Indiz, The native race from whom the tale 
was obtained are the Macassars of Southern Celebes, a people 


of Malayan stock, whose literary attainments, according to 
Bezemer (p. 366), are far behind those of their neighbours and 
congeners, the Buginese. 

The following is an English rendering (by the present writer) 
of Bezemer's text :— 

“In days of old there once lived in the country of Zantaeng 
{oudge Bonthain, a port in Southern Celebes}, seven sisters. 
After the death of the parents, the oldest of these sisters had 
received authority over the household, and accordingly assigned 
their daily tasks to all the others. It was thus the duty of the 
youngest to bring every day the wood needed for the kitchen. 
Qne day, when she chanced to take a bath in the river, she 
caught a fish named Dymlwng-djudung, which she took home with 
her and placed in the basin of the fountain in front of the cave 
Tjaiindo-lindo. “Every day she gave the fish half of her rice, 
and sang; ' Drulung-ayulung, come up, 

Eat nice off the stone plate 
That is washed with milk.’ 

‘¢ And as soon as the fish heard this charming song, he came up 
immediately to get his meal. In this way the fish was fed every 
morning by the maiden until he got to be the size of a long 
pillow. But, alas, hardly had the sisters of the maiden discovered 
that she was becoming thinner and thinner than they began to 
watch her carefully all the time. It soon turned out that she 
always gave up half of her food to the fish and so had not 
sufficient nourishment herself. Whether it was due to sisterly 
love, or to the attraction of the great Djulung-djulung fish, is 
doubtful; but this is certam that the fish was caught and 
secretly eaten. 


“When, next morning, the youngest sister came again to the 


cave of Tjalindo-lindo and sang there her accustomed song, she 
waited in vain for the return of Djulung-djulung. In despair she 
returned home, and now spent day and night in sleep, wrapped 
completely in her sarong. But one morning she was awakened by 
the crowing of a cock. And in his crowing the cock informed 
her that the bones of her dear fish lay hidden under the kitchen- 
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fire. She arose at once, dug up the bones and buried them at 
the grotto of Tjalindo-lindo, singing as she did so this song: 
‘Thou must grow, my Djulang-djalung, 
Until thou art become a tree ; 
And thy leaves shall fll on Java; 
And the King of Java will pick thee up." 

And actually the bones soon grew to be a tree, the trunk of 
which was of iron, the leaves 4rede (a sort of silk), the thoms 
needies, the blossoms gold, and the fruit diamonds. 

“When the tree had grown large, in accordance with the wish 
of the maiden a leaf fell down on Java. When the beautiful leaf 
was shown to the King of Java, he resolved immediately to visit 
a country from which came such a beautiful thing. After the 
Prince had been roaming about in Celebes for several days, he 
found one day, while out hunting, the great wonder-tree of 
Tjalindolindo, but try as much as he could, he was unable to 
discover its origin, [When the Prince heard that the sisters 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of the cave, he bade the maidens 
come to him, in order that he might obtain from them particulars 
as to the origin of the tree.|! 

"Tn accordance with the command of the Prince, the six sisters 
came, but could not satisfy his desire for knowledge. When 
asked, if one of them had not remained at home, they answered, 
‘Yes, the youngest. She is only a simpleton, and knows nothing 
about anything except the house.’ But the Prince insisted that 
she also should be brought to him. And, wonderful to relate, 
hardly had she come in sight, when the tree bowed to the ground 
most submissively in recognition of its mistress; The maiden 
picked some of the leaves and fruit and handed them to the 
Prince. 

“The Prince was so charmed by this homage that he chose the 
youngest sister for his wife, and took her and her sisters back to 
Java with him. fut later the whole family returned to Celebes.” 

This version extends the area of distribution of Cinderella and 
cognate tales in the extreme East. 

ALEXANDER F, CHAMBERLAIN. 


1 The words enclosed in brackets are not in the original text of Dr, Matthes,, 
being aided by Bezemer to make the meaning clearer, 
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Perhaps the nearest European analogue of this mteresting 
Cinderella story is “One-Eye, Two-Eyes and Three-Eyes~ 
(Grimm, ii. Meusehold Tales, 169),.No. 236 of Miss Cox's 
collection. In that case the heroine is nourished by a goat, 
and when the goat is killed she buries its entrails, which spring 
up into a tree with silver leaves and golden fruit. In the 
Macassar tale it is the fish's bones that are buried. This ts in 
accordance with a wide-spread custom in the lower culture, The 
bones and other remains of food are not mdeecd everywhere 
buried, but they are usually treated with special care. Professor 
Frazer in the second volume of The Golden Bough has collected 
a large number of examples. The custom is also well repre- 
sented in folk-tales other than those of the Cinderella cycle. 
Bones are, perhaps, more usually than other offal, the subject of 
ceremonious care. It is often explicitly believed that when this 
is done the creature will be restored to life, to become food 
again on a future day, or, at least, that if they be not treated 
properly the animals of the species will take offence, and the 
supply of game fall short. These beliefs and practices are 
specially prominent among the North American tribes, but they 
are by no means unknown elsewhere. In the Hebrides it is not 
considered right to throw sheep-bones on the fire (xiii. #i/A- 
Lore, 35). The late Dr. Gregor records (iv. #e/4Lore Journal, 
16) that in Scotland the bones of the haddock are not to be bumt ; 
and in some places the rule is more general (iii, “i. 183). We 
have no distinct intimation that the object of thus preserving the 
bones is to facilitate the resuscitation of the animal. But im the 
famous saga of Thor's adventures it will be remembered that he 
came one night to a countryman’s house, and slew the goats that 
drew his chariot in order to provide the evening repast. He 
desired his host and hostess and their children to throw the bones 
into the goat-skins, which he laid beside the hearth. On the 
morrow he consecrated the skins and their contents with his: 
hammer—in other words, performed a magical ceremony—and 
immediately the goats sprang up alive. But one of them was 
lame in consequence of the host's son having broken the thigh- 
bone for the sake of the marrow, There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that the ancient Scandinavians held the belief in 
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question, and treated the bones of animals killed for food in 
accordance with it. In the Macassar tale it is quite evident that 
the tree which grows up from the bones is a new manifestanor 
of the fish: the fish is restored to life in a new form. 

E, Sipwey HARTLAND. 





Boriat oF AMPUTATED Lowes. 
(Vol xvii. p. 216.) 


T. J , a farmer, of Old Basford, Nottingham, fell off the 
shaft of his cart and injured his leg so badly that after some time 
he was obliged to have it amputated. His wife had a little 
coffin made for it and had it buried in the family grave. This 
happened about 18 years ago. 

My father was Vicar of Old Basford for 53 years and I knew 








the J - family very well. They were most respectable 
people, whose ancestors had lived on the same farm four hundred 
Mr. J died about two years after the loss of his leg. 





E. B. Prratan. 
Humshaugh Vicarage, Northumberland. 


Wren Bovs. 


(Vol. xviii. p. 439.) 
I send a Co. Louth Wren-thyme for comparison. 


“The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
On St. Stephen's Day he was canght in the forse, 
But though he's little his family’s great 
So rise up, kind people, and give us a treat,? 
If you don’t rise up and give us @ treat 
We'll bury the wren in under the pate, 


'Theee four lines are practically identical with an Essex rhyme quoted in 
A. W. Moore's Folt-Lorr of the itis of Afam, except that in the English version 
honour" takes the place of “ family.” 
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A Wren, & Wren, when you were young 

A mouse couldn't stir off the Boor, 

Bat now you are dead and gone 

We'll catry you from door to door. 

With your pocket fall of money and your barrel of beer, 
Vl wish you a happy Christmas and a merry New Year. 
So up with the kettle and down with the pan, 

Give us some moncy to bury the wren.” 


In Mr. O’Faherty's ‘Rampa na Serhpre’ (noticed in ole 
Zare, vol. vi. page 308) is the following Irish wren-thyme : 


"4 GpeoiLin, tpenlin, pip No Teun, 
Ip Mon GO Tus, 17 beas €a pin. 
dg pusp, 4 bean an mEe, 
oy cabaip bé1nn vb na crpce ombe 
ra fap? ocd an cige.” 


‘@Q wren, wren, king of the birds, 
Large is your family, small are you. 
up, woman of the house, 
And give us the black hen's egg 
That is back in the far end of the house.” 


I have never heard any explanation of the eighth line of 
the Louth rhyme, but one version of “The Battle of Birds” 
in Campbell's Popwiar Taées commences with a quarrel between 
the wren and the mouse. 

I have once, some years ago, seen a party of young men poing 
from house to house with blackened faces and one of their 
number dressed in straw, but as a rule the Louth “ wren-boys” 
are children, ‘They carry a thorn bush decked with streamers 
of coloured paper, to‘a branch of which the wren is tied ; that 
is if they have succeeded in killing one. An alternative is to 
carry the wren in a little coffin carved out of a turnip and 
covered with coloured paper. 

Bryan J. JONES. 


REVIEWS, 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK States, By L. R. Farwewz, D.Litt. 
Vols. ti and iv. With Illustrations. Clarendon Press. 
325. net. 


We have already reviewed in these pages the first two volumes 
of Dr. Farnell's great work; and the greatness of his task may 
be gauged by the long imterval of time that has passed since 
the first two came out. No one who has not himself tried 
some such task can know how long it takes to prepare for it: 
of the hundreds and thousands of articles and monuments to 
be examined, weighed, their chaff left and their grain taken ; 
how much work leaves no trace, since it discloses nothing good 
or nothing new. We are not surprised at the delay, One or 
two advantages, indeed, come from delay. Ten years ago, some 
theories were predominant that have now fallen into the back- 
ground; this is especially the case with ethnology and folk-lore,. 
where some notable advance has been made. For one thing, 
totemusm has fallen into the background, owing to the uncertainty 
caused by new discoveries in Australia. Dr, Farnell never was 
much melined to give weight to this and other problems of 
savagery, and no doubt he feels that his caution was justified. 
Then, again, the Cretan discoveries have thrown a new light 
on the beginnings of Greek religion: for whether the Cretans. 
were Greeks or not, their religion certainly bears a direct 
relation to that of historic Greece. Dr, Farnell has taken. 
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account of Crete, but we think he was not well advised, in a 
book so thorough as this, in not basing his work on a study 
of savagery. In one matter he has come to see this. It seem 
that whatever may have been the origin of the state cults of 
Greece, the people paid their chief worship to local heroes and 
ancestral divinities. Now hero-worship was no part of Dr. 
Farnell’s original plan; but he has found himself compelled to 
include it, his investigation having shown him its importance. 
Yet the heroes do not take the place that is theirs historically, 
first in the work; they are to come last, not formally as part 
Of this work, but separated. We are very glad they are to 
come, and we will not quarrel with their place so long as we 
get them. 

It is not only in the plan of the work that we miss the 
element of savage belief and practice: any of the parts would 
have been the better for it. Not only is this the case with 
strange survivals such as the horse-headed Demeter, or the 
Mouse Apollo, but it would serve to throw light on the 
Mysteries. Not that Dr. Farnell omits this side of the subject 
entirely: only he uses it half apologetically in illustration, not 
In explanation. No doubt to give it due attention would largely 





increase the bulk of the book; but we do not think that was 


or should be the determining principle, Perhaps we may see 
in the Dionysos volume fuller use made of the savage myth- 
dances, which in two cases at least—Pera and Polynesia—were 
the starting point for the drama, We must however admit that 
Dr. Farnell gave us no excuse to expect this comparative treat- 
ment; and regarding the book as a collection of facts, marshalled 
and ordered, belonging to a period limited in time, it is of the 
highest value. Dr. Farnell shows always a sane judgment; he 
is neither confused by the complexity of his subject, nor apt 
to accept the latest new theory, and his resources are so wide 
85 to be practically complete. The collection of the authorities 
cited in appendices by themselves has its drawbacks, but it has 
also 4 great advantage, in that the student may without trouble 
get a general conspectus of the evidence. We must add how- 
ever, that the method of marking references is very far from 
convenient; the small figures and letters easily escape the eye, 
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and in the appendices they are not arranged, as they should 


be, so as to be easily seen, in the margin say or in thicker 


The subjects of these volumes are Ge, Demeter and Kore, 
Hades-Plouton, the Mother of the Gods, Poseidon, and 
Apollo, 

The chapter on Ge introduces us to oracles and prophetic 
shrines, another point in which Greece comes into contact with 
prehistoric beliefs and practices. Here we have religious 
intoxication, the ceremony of ocath-taking, human sacrifice, the 
vegetative dietry, and a number of other problems on which 
light is thrown by anthropology. Dr. Farnell's treatment will 
be useful to anthropologists as illustrating their own problems, 
but cannot be said to be complete from their point of view. 
We have not noticed any mention of the rite of striking the 
earth to appeal to Ge or the powers below, which appears in 
a. few passages of Homer, Aeschylus, and Bacchylides. Demeter 
also has much in common with earlier cults, although to the 
Greeks she was rather a civilizer than a goddess of divine 
powers: A number of very obscure and complicated enquities 
belong to her: for instance, the Skirophoria, the Thesmophoria, 
the Mysteries. Dr, Farnell does not subseribe to Miss Harrison's 
explanation of the tithe Thesmophoros, but regards the @arpot 
as the institutions of ordered life. In the Phigaleian story he 
gees Demeter as an earth-zoddess of the dark underworld; he 
thinks the horse-type was due to some admixture, by which 
Demeter-Erinys took over the horse from a cult of Poseidon. 
Hades occupics only a small part of the volume; and the 
Mother of the Gods, and Rhea-Cybele, whom we might expect 
to have found near the beginning of the work, would have 
been almost equally unimportant but for the discoveries in 
Crete. We do not think that Dr. Farnell yet realizes the place 
of the female divinity in Greek religion: the more that is 
discovered, the greater her importance seems to be. It would 
have been worth while to consider the Mother of the Gods in 
connexion with Artemis at least, and to group the female 
divinities if possible together. We cannot help believing that 
these, along with the heroes, are the foundation of Greek 
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religion and cult. But perhaps when his work 1 finished, Dr. 
Farnell will consider this and other questions of principle. It 
is strange that this chapter does not include a plate of the 
remarkable snake-goddess, (or priestess in character-costume), 
found in Crete. 

The manifold character of Poseidon’s cult is recogmzed by 
Dr. Farnell; but he seems to be a little prejudiced, as most 
people are, by finding the god as master of the sea im the 
earliest literature. To our mind, this can hardly have been his 
original power. He does not even stem to us to have been 
originally a fresh-water god, developing into a sea-god by the 
accident of migration. Taking into account not only his 
association with the horse, and perhaps with war (for was not 
the trident a war-weapon?) his ancient cult in Corinth points 
to a more comprehensive power than this. There we see him 
appealed to by warriors and traders as others might appeal to 
Athena elsewhere, or to Apollo; there is no hint m the actual 
remains, the wiraxes, of a special sea-function. His name may 
be connected with wéors, sordv, rorapds, but it may be connected 
with «dois, Sersirys. The complicated question of Poseidon’s 
place in Attica is skilfully analyzed at the end of the chapter. 
Dr. Farnell suggests that Poseidon is a late-comer, brought from 
Troizen with some Ionic immigration, and it must be admitted 
that he gives reasons for his view; he holds also that Poseidon 
is not identical with Erechtheus, and that Aigeus may be a 
hame for Poseidon detived from the town of Aigai, which 
was “an asylum for immigrant cults.” We do not feel satis- 
fied, however, that the last word has been said on Poseidon ; 
in particular, no one seems to have noticed how old-fashioned 
people in Aristophanes swear by him, and the conservatism of 
the countryman is well known. A good deal of suspicion, in 
our opinion, must also rest on a theory that assumes Poseidon's 
original function to have been that of a water-god. 

The worship of Apollo furnishes important evidence as to 
early Greek ethnology, Dr, Farnell sees his earliest home m 
the North, whence down to historic times a religious pilgrimage 
used to take place, certain messengers bringing offerings of 
cereals to Delos, ‘These seem first to have been brought to 
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Delphi, whence Apollo was long before-he got a seat in Delos. 
The messengers came from the Hyperboreans, and were called 
according to Herodotus repdepces; Dr. Farnell accepts Ahrens’s 
brilliant explanation of “YrepSdpec: as a variant of irepGeperas, 
which he considers to be a North Greek form of inepdepera, 
the ‘porters’ who cared the offerings. Apollo was originally a 
pastoral or woodland god, m which last capacity he was the 
Wolf-god Aveeno: (Dr. Farnell rightly insists that this adjective 
cannot come from Avey, which would make Aveoios), and the 
title gave its mame to Lycia, which probably had another native 
name. Here Dr. Farnell comes closest to the anthropological 
school, in admitting an animal god, to whom his name-animal 
Was occasionally sacrified, into the Greek pantheon. The con- 
nexion of Apollo is close also with vegetation and harvest; but 
his association with the sun is not orginal but comparatively 
late. In the end, this god becomes one of the most instnuictive 
to the student, as embodying conceptions of high intellectual 
ant moral value. 

We have only been able briefly to touch on a few points 
of interest in these volumes, packed so close with well-ordered 
evidence and criticism. We have indicated where it seems their 
plan might have been modified with advantage ; but taking them 
as they stand, they are indispensable to the student, who will 
nowhere élse find so good an account of the subject within 
its own limits. For those who disagree with this or that 
conclusion, even for those who may think them wrongly con- — 
ceived as a whole, their value as a storehouse of learning is 
very great. They present in convenient form the best results 
of the study of Greek religion, 50 far as those studies can be 
confined within the Greek sphere. 
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Fork-Lore as aN Historicat Science. By Grorce LavRENCE 
Gomme. Methuen & Co., rgo8. 


THE conductors of #/4ere, not long ago, expressed a decided 
Opinion against authors who reply to criticsm, I have been 
doing so all my days, in matters of folklore, history, and so on, 
and venture to think that discussion clears matters up, and that 
criticism is really a form of collaboration. In the case of Mr. 
Gomme's Folé-Lore as an Afisterizal Saence, this critic, at least, 
would welcome a reply, as he feels by no means certain that 
he understands exactly what his author would be at Mr 
Gomme seems to think that history and historians are behaving 
unkindly to their little sister, folklore; yet, as a writer of history, 
I feel unconvinced of this sin. Mr. Gomme’s object in this 
work is to state “the claims of Folk Lore as a definite section 
of historical material,” and “to shew how pure history is 
intimately related to folklore at many stages, and yet how this 
relationship has been ignored by both historian and folk-lorist,” 
(p, xii), 

I really do not see that the relation can be ignored by the 
modern historian. Part of his business is to clear the tower of 
historic masonry ftom the picturesque but pernicious ivy of folk- 
lore, that is, of erroneous popular and family tradition. For 
example, there is a place in Scotland called Kinedward, and folk- 
lore steps in with her tale of King Edward L, which is only a 
Folksetymolooie, The historian cannot ignore this folklore, but 
he chops at its root, and so he does in hundreds of cases in 
which family and popular tradition can be proved by documentary 
evidence to be nonsense. In the meantime no historian 


denies,—to my knowledge,—that folklore contains valid evidence 


as to the fredisforie condition of mind and the sreAistori 
Institutions in the past dwellers in these islands for example; 
and I have known traditions of certain historical events to 
be very fairly accurate in parts of Scotland. If any historian 
denies the value of tradition in proto-history, he may fight his 


own battle. On the other hand, when tradition ascribes to. 


Cromwell a camp of the Early Iron Age, then folklore has 
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become a very erroneous source. These facts are not ignored 


by any competent historian or folk-lorist. It may well be that 
what is now folklore was originally a suggestion of an antiquary: 
thas Sir Walter Scott, I think, started an erratic theory of the 
Inscribed stone in Yarrow which may still hang about in that 
valley, If so, it is folklore now, and has been historically 
refuted. 

Mr. Gomme argues that tradition sometimes “reveals facts 
which history has either hopelessly neglected or misinter- 
preted” (p. 13). In that case the historian will gratefully 
acknowledge his debt to tradition, though I do not see how 
the fact revealed by tradition can ever be proved correct, 
except by historical methods, Mr. Gomme devotes much space 
to an ¢xample, the old story of a country fellow who dreamed 
that he should get good news at London bridge, went thither, 
and there met somebody who told him that he, the Londoner, 
had dreamed that there was a treasure in the country fellow's 
garden. Mr. Gomme would much oblige me, and the science 
of Psychical Research, if he went on to prove that this tradition 
has an evidential basis, But he does not do that! He traces 
the story in documents from January, 1652-53, and proves that 
the village of the country fellow is variously localised, and 
that there was once a window with a picture of a pedlar and 
adog in the church at Lambeth, while there is a wooden figure 
of ditto at Swaffham; the locality of the country fellow in one 
variant. The story may have attached itself to these figures, 
just as the figure sometimes suggests the story. 

In the little and very ugly town of Douglas, the people tell 
you that Claverhouse cut off the ears of a local Covenanter 
With a pair of scissors. They prove this by showing you a 
stone in the wall of a house, on which are incised two letters, — 
say J. R.—a pair of tailor's scissors, and a tailor's goose, It 
was common for tradesmen, having no armorial bearings, to 
engrave their initials, and their hammer, shuttle, scissors, or 
whatever was the chief tool of their craft, on a stone over 
the door of their houses, or on the wall. The shears have 
suggested to Douglas folklore the myth of Claverhouse; the 
tailor's goose is left out of account, 
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As a historian I did not ignore folklore, but hunted for the 
crop-eared martyr in Wodrow's copious martyrology. His name 
did not appear among the hundreds of sufferers, and, duly con- 
sidering the goose, I relegated the tale to the “fictional,” in 
Mr, Gomme's phrase. 

To return to the story of the dream, it occurs, with London 
bridge, in a Breton marcten still current, and in the Afesmshringia. 
Here a cripple dreams that he will be cured at the church of 
St. Olafin London. ‘The man crossed London bridge on his way 
to St. Olaf’s church, he met a man (the saint) who led him 
thither, and who went away while the miracle came off. Very 
well, there was a bridge in London when the sagaman heard 
that story. Plenty of other places, from Cairo to Holland, are 
given in tales as the place of the central incident. 

But Mr. Gomme argues that the story of London bridge existed 
“before the separation of the Breton folk from ther Celtic 
brethren in Britain.” I cannot possibly accept this opinion as 
proved, because Breton folk, often at peace with English fisher- 
men while France and England were at war, kept on dealing with 
English fishermen, and could pick up the English mdrchen. 
Naturally the Northmen knew all about London bridge, and had 
every opportunity of picking up the mdrcten, though, in the 
Hfeimskringla the story became hagiographic. No more is needed, 
We have nothing to do here with the Bretons before their migration 
from Britain, or with human sacrifices accompanying the building 
of a bridge, or with “the mythical trappings of Arthur,” whether 
he was trapped on London bridge, like Jean sans Peur on the 
bridge of Montereau, or not. The treasure was not under London 
bridge, though the Thames bed is full of antiques of many ages. 
I do not see that the bridge story adds an item to history. 

Mr. Gomme gives a case in which a local tradition of a buried 
treasure was verified by an accidental discovery. Perhaps m this 
case the tradition was genuine, but the country is full of treasure 
legends which are not verified. In the Mold ghost-story of a 
spectre in golden armour, excavation did not find man’s armour, 
but the golden trappings of a horse, as the learned declare. The 
ghost called the Déwine Afor, at Ballachulish, has been carefully 
observed by the late Mr. MacInnes, who correctly described the 
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armour of a Viking invader, and I believe that relics of a battle 
between Vikings and natives have been found on the spot. But 
Mr. MacInnes was no archaeologist, though the armour of the 
Dhuine Mor was correctly described by him from careful study of 
the ghost. In this case tradition was not the source of the know- 
ledge of the percipient. There were two percipients, but the 
other was alarmed and showed no scientific curiosity. 

Mr. Gomme calls on psychical research to hand supranormal 
phenomena over to folklore, but I cannot see that folklorists 
make anything of them. Folklore does not cross-examine the 
witnesses and compare adjacent evidence tending towards proof 
or disproof of the phenomena. Yet this appears to be the only 
gcientinc method of dealing with such things. 

In other cases where wirchen contain vestiges of institutions, 
the fact has not been “ignored”; thirty years ago I was busy in 
tracing these vestiges, and the knowledge has been rwéparfs¢ in most 
treatises on folklore. For example I gave the Frog Prince story, 
and so does Mr. Gomme, but he says “Frog Prnce=totem ” 
"Tt mout be so, or it moutn't,” quoth Uncle Remus. Again, 
a prince coming abn a foreign country to win a bride, makes “an 
exogamous marriage.” Now in Australia you make an exogamous 
matriaze with a neighbour in your own tribal territory (save in one 
or two cases as in that of the Kurnal, where you go to a remote 
part of tribal territory), but it was not a case of exogamy when his 
Majesty married a “Sea-King's daughter from over the sea,” 
We must not be in such a hurry to find exogamy! Nausicaa 
wanted to marry a foreign prince, the Ithacan, but it was legal, 
and desirable, that she should wed a Phaeacian of her own island. 

I really do not quite see what novelty Mr. Gomme thinks he 
ig introducing, If he makes exogamy and foreign marringe co 
extensive, or thinks that a case of foreign marriage or a dozen 
cases, are necessarily due to the exogamous prohibition, then the 
information is rather novel than convincing, 

When Mr. Gomme finds fault with historians for demurring to 
Greek and Roman accounts of the low savage estate of the natives 
of these islands in the “ La Téne” or “ Late Celtic” period, does 
he mean that our Graeco-Roman books are folklore? He says 
“the terms ‘savage’ and ‘barbarism’ indulged in by the Greek and 
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Roman writers, cannot be rejected by modern historians simply 
because they are too harsh.” “Barbarism” is not harsh ; and 
“sayage” must be rejected because archaeology proves beyond 
possibility of refutal, that, in England, Ireland, and Scotland, the 
people of Caesar's time were not savages. 

The material civilisation and art of the La Téne iron age of 
late Celtic ornament, arts, and crafts, were nO more savage than 
the art and civilisation of Late Minoan Greece. As to the alleged 
“community of women,” if it existed, the fact was quite out of 
harmony with the material culture, and quite out of harmony with 
the traditional evidence (which Mr. Gomme should respect), of 
the Juin Bo Cuaigne, though Queen Maive “wur a bad ‘un,— 
she,” as the Northern Farmer says. Mr. Gomme (p. 116) plucks a 
crow with me about all this, citing my History of Scotland, vol. 1. 
pp. 3-5. I have read vol. i. pp. 3-5, and to these pages I refer 
the curious inquirer. As it happens, I did not say (or “declare 
roundly"), that “to found theories upon such evidence as archae- 
ology provides is the province of another science, not of 
history.” I said, “to discuss the mace and language of the 
tribes who incised on the rocks the universal hieroglyphs of 
early man; who used the polished neolithic weapons; to found 
theories on the shapes of skulls unearthed from barrows, 15 
the province of another science, not of history.” History is 
not craniology, and history is not philology éomdrmans 
in vaewo, stadying a language of which we have not a single 
word on record. 

The language of the people who mscribed Scottish rocks 
with Chiriqui and Arunta decorative designs Is not known to 
us. We cannot prove that they were men of Celtic speech, 
and, if they were not, they have left no linguistic traces except 
perhaps in some mysterious monosyllabic river names such 
as the Spanish Ter and the English Ver and Cher. How 
can history criticise such names, or read the Cretan inscriptions, 
not in Greek, but written in Greek characters ? 

History is primarily concerned with contemporary documents. 
When these do not exist, she strains her eyes with the aid of old 
books of history, and gratefully accepts what help she can receive 
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heraldry, and so forth. But what Caesar says is evidence (not 
folklore evidence), and, if he were well informed, then the social 
conditions of the people of these islands, in his time, were much 
out of harmony with their degree of material culture. 1 do not 
discuss Mr, Gomme's theory of kinlessness and totemism among 
the Semangs, because Mr. Skeat, as he kindly informs me, could 
find no certain vestige of totemism in that people, and his book 
proves that they recognise kinship. I do not follow Mr. Gomme 
into the relations of race and folklore, because about race we 
know, at least I know, very little; and our own, and Greek, and 
ancient Egyptian folklore contain many elements common to 
Aronta or Dieri folklore. Folklore seems, on the whole, 
universally human. I do not quite understand what Mr. Gomme 
means when he says that “the Teutonic people, and their Celtic 
pretiecessors, came to Britain with a tribal, not an agricultural 
constitution.” Does he mean that these tribes had no agriculture 
in their old homes? That would be hard to prove, and if they 
had agriculture it must have been under rules, “an agricultural 
constitution.” Is there any reason why a tribal people should not 
occupy villages? The word “tribal” is very vague, but the tribes 
of the north-west coast of Amenca live in villages, and the Celts 
and Teutons may have done so too. The people of Attica were 
tribal, living in villages, before the synoecismus. I really do not 
see that the fact can only be explained by ethnological differences, 
and perhaps Mr. Gomme does not mean that. All my observa- 
tions must be taken with the reserve that I may have failed to 
interpret his meaning with precision. | 


A. Lana. 
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‘Tue Camenipce History or Eweiish LITERATURE, Vol. i. 
FrRoM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE Cyvcies oF ROMANCE 
Cambridge ; University Press, 1907- 


‘Tue history of a nation’s literature cannot be divorced from 
some consideration of its political, religious, and social life, 
including its manners as well as its phases of sentiment and 
fashion, its trivial thoughts no !ess than its serious moments, I 
read this sentence in the preface of the new Aisfory of English 
Literature, and, so far as it goes, I find the principle therein 
enunciated good. True, asa folk-lorist, I should have liked some 
recognition of those obscurer, more instinctive, more primitive 
manifestations of the racial or, as I should prefer to say (the term 
racial being prejudiced by its pseudo-scientific associations), 
national, consciousness which are in so large a measure the objects 
of our study. Still here the principle ts asserted, that hterature 
must be regarded, not a5 a fortuitous succession of individual 
manifestations of talent unrelated to each other and to the life 
out of which they spring but as the revelation of the intellectual, 
aesthetic and spiritual ethos of a community, which ethos has been 
in the past and is in the present dependent upon conditions which 
we can analyse and determine. As a folk-lorist my concern with 
the present volume is chiefly to consider in how far it has carried 
out this principle, and I necessarily disregard nearly all that most 
reviewers, dealing with it from the standpoint of literary history as 
commonly understood, make the subject of their comments, I 
should, however, like to express my appreciation of the utility of 
the work: it contains a great deal of information accurate in 
itself and Jucidly presented ; its merits in this respect are such as 
to entitle it to a place on the shelves of all students of our early 
national past; a reprint will doubtless be called for before long 
and in anticipation thereof a few remarks upon its plan, and upon 
the way in which that plan has been carried out, may be thought 
not out of place. 

The plan is that of the Cambridge Modern History: special 
sections of the subject are dealt with by different writers, the various 
contributions being dovetailed into and more or less harmonised 
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with each other by the editor, who provides birds-eye surveys 
of the main periods and tendencies, I cannot but think the 
plan a mistaken one. It necessarily leads to overlapping and 
duplication, serious drawbacks when the literature of well-nigh a 
thousand years has to be surveyed in goo pages. A flagrant 
instance is supplied by chapters ix. and x: Latin Chroniclers 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, by Prof. Jones ; 
Latin Literature of England from John of Salisbury to Richard 
of Bury, by Dr. Sanday. It would have been far better to allow 
Prof. Jones to treat the whole of this literature, upon which, . 
Gespite the variations of subject Matter, the form and historic 
antecedents of the language impress a character that distinguishes 
it from work in the vernacular, whether French or English, The 
worst fault is undoubtedly the assignation of the Metrical Romances 
(1200-1500) to two writers, Prof Ker and Mr. J. W. H. Atkins. 
Tt is of less consequence that the two not infrequently differ 
as that on the whole they go over the same ground without 
either subjecting it to that exhaustive and penetrating survey 
we have a right to expect, Thus despite the really excellent 
‘linking and harmonising’ chapters of the editor, Mr. Waller, the 
reader obtains no clear broad impressions; he must himself 
in large measure supply his own synthesis, and he is handicapped 
by the fact that the materials therefor reach him in vertical instead 
of horizontal sections and thereby hinder a clear insight into the 
evolution of the literature as a whole. 

The capital error of the book remains to be noticed; it is one 
which defies the excellent principle I quoted at the outset of 
this review, and one of which the disastrous nature js especially 
apparent to the folklorist reader. An attempt has been made to 
treat In one volume two markedly distinct periods in the growth 
of our national literature, and thereby facts, which were to exercise 
a most potent influence upon the whole subsequent development 
of English letters, are slurred over or distorted. In a period of 
35° Years, 700-1050 in round figures, English literature exhibits a 
development which it js comparatively easy to trace, characteristics 
which are comparatively simple and homogeneous, a formal body 
and an «Anime ing Spirit which are obviously the product and 
expression of a comparatively harmonious and genuinely national 
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conception of life and its problems, ‘The same, bearmg in mind 
the infinitely greater complexities of modern life and the infinite 
amount of variation thereby engendered, may be said of English 
literature from the days of Chaucer to our own time. But the 
intervening period is one to which no parallel can be adduced in 
the story of any other great literature. For over a century the 
nation is dumb, if we take account solely of utterance in the 
national tongue; for another century it is slowly and painfully 
asserting first its rightto exist and then to dominate, and when at 
length the long striggle is over, and Englishmen once more 
express their highest thought# and boldest imaginings in English, 
& tremendous change is apparent: vocabulary, syntax, metre, 
literary convention whether in prose or verse, nature and choice of 
subject matter, all have altered, and altered so profoundly that at 
first sight there seems to be no connection between the two 
bodies of literature. And yet the writer of the fourteenth or the 
twentieth century isan Englishman just as was he of the eighth 
or tenth; and yet throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
when English was dumb or content to take a humble place, 
Englishmen were thinking and fancying, but it was In Latin or in 
French that they shaped their thoughts and fancies. 

Periods so markedly dissimilar as 7oo-1og0, and 1050-1390, 
required entirely different modes of treatment to do justice to the 
problems they present. Moreover an unique opportunity was 
lost of exemplifying the principles set out by the editors in their 
preface. Pre-Conquest English literature is compact, limited in 
extent, clearly defined for the most part as regards chronology 
and locality; the people which produced it is small and fairly 
homogeneous, possessors of a culture of which the constituent 
elements are known with singular precision and the growth of 
which under well-known influences can be clearly traced. In no 
other section of the world’s literature are the elements of the 
standing problem of all literature—its true relation to the 
environing life—so simple and so manageable. All these con- 
siderations called emphatically for a separate treatment of this 
period, and for recognition of the fact that here, if anywhere, the 
ideal study of literature as expression of a special form of life 
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It remains to say a few words about those sections which more 
specially concern the folk-lorist. Unfortunately it must be 
frankly stated that, with one exception, they are the weakest of 
the book. Mr. Chadwick's chapter on the Pre-Christian element 
of early English is meagre and inadequate in the extreme, a 
mere dry-as-dust enumeration of facts which neither sets out the 
fascinating problems involved nor makes any essay to solve them, 
Moreover it is exasperating to find a portion of the hare twenty 
pages allowed to this complicated subject wasted upon such 
extreme examples of German misapplied ingenuity as Kogel's 
hypothesis that ‘epic poetry originated among the Goths, and 
that its appearance in the North-West of Europe is to be traced 
to the harpist who was sent to Clovis by Theodoric." The couple 
of pages given to Width seems to me an exemplary instance 
of failure to apprehend the real issues involved, and of baffling 
statements of the writer's own views. Of the two chapters 
devoted to the Metrical Romances I have already spoken. As 
in all Prof. Ker's writing we find much that is suggestive and 
illuminating, especially in his too brief remarks on the parallelism 
of certain traits in English and North Teutonic treatment of 
romance during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, But 
from his command of all the literature to be considered, and 
from his fine and sound critical gift, we had a right to expect 
far more, Is it too much to hope that we may one day 
receive from him that account of romance in the vernacular as 
it developed in the period ras0-1250 which he is better qualified 
than any living scholar to furnish? Such an account must, I 
think he would agree with me, emphasise the underlying unity 
of all the varied manifestations of the romantic spirit and their 
mutual relation to definite common historical and psychological 
causes, 

Prolessor Lewis-Jones’ account of the Arthurian 
be heartily commended as a sane and scholarly sta 
facts, which should be corrective of the idle talk upon the subject 
that ts finding its way in ever-increasing measure into print. But 
perhaps he isa little too sane. A touch of the gwen, under the 
influence of which the Principal of Jesus’ studies are mostly 
prosecuted, might not be out of place. In entering this 
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enchanted forest of Arthur-land one must not mind taking one’s 
scientific life in one’s hands. 

I am unable, as will be seen, to regard the Cambridge Histery 
ag more than a stepping-stone to that adequate account of what 
the men and women of our race have achieved in the realm of 
fancy and thought. None the less does it mark a distinct stage in 
the progress towards the realisation of such an ideal. 

Atrrep Nutt. 





Compespium oF THE Puxjan Customary Law. By H. A. 
Rose. Lahore, 1997. 


Law, as is well known, assumes two forms in India: first, the 
priestly legislation, embodied in the Institutes of Manu and other 
authorities to be found in Max Miller's series of Sacred Books; 
secondly, a body of local or tribal usages, which are some- 
times complementary to, and sometimes at variance with, the 
Brahmanical codes. It is peculiar to the Punjab that the tribal 
organisation is very stable, and this fact has saved Hinduism from 
destruction by the forces of militant Islam. For many years the 
Local Government has devoted much attention to the tabulation 
of this local or tribal usage, and at each periodical revision of 
the land revenue opportunity has been taken to collect from 
the people themselves a record of their customs in connection 
with marriage, the devolution of property, and other matters 
connected with their social life, These materials, which are 
of great bulk and complexity, Mr. H, A. Rose has now codified 
with admirable care and precision, The result is a collection 
of primitive tribal usage which is probably unique. The chapter 
on marriage throws fresh light on questions such as endogamy, 
betrothal, and polyandry. That on inheritance exhibits the 
various methods by which the wisdom of the grey-beards has 
adapted a system of property to the varying needs of the poly- 
gamous family. Two curious facts result from this codification : 
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first, that customary law is determined mainly by religion ; 
secondarily, by locality; and that so far as it is a matter of 
easte or tribe at all, it is more generally a question of social 
Status rather than one peculiar to the particular caste or tribe 
concerned. Mr. Rose's pamphlet must be taken into account 
by all students of the subjects with which it attempts to deal. 


W. CrRooKEe 





Karin SOCIALISM AND THE Daws oF INDIVIDUALISM: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUpyY oF THE NATIVE PROSLEM. 
By Duptey Kipp. London: A. & C. Black, 1908. 


Tus book, addressed as it is to the politician and imperialist 
father than to the anthropologist as such, may seem at first sight 
hardly to call for review in these pages. On such a topic, 
however, as the treatment due to the black man from the white, 
one can trust the sympathetic author of The Escengja! Agfr and 
Savage Childhood to “ think black,” with enlightening results even 
for the pure theorist. Besides, pure theory cannot turn its back 
on practical reform, when the latter puts a respect for pure theory 
in the forefront of its demand. “Before we can understand the 
bearings of the Native Problem,” says Mr, Kidd, “we must study 
Hative customs and: thought." He consequently moves (and, I 
am sure, the Folk-lore Society will be only too glad to second), 
that a Bureau of Ethnology be established at the Cape forthwith, 
Let some millionaire endow it, and endow it handsomely, he 
Suggests. Is this too much to hope? A South African magnate 
has recently endowed Colonial History at Oxford on the most 
magnificent scale. May we not, then, expect that a similar 
patriotism, at once local and truly imperial, will suffice to equip 
the dominant race in South Africa with the means of removing 
for all those misunderstandings with the Kafirs which the 
best will in the world cannot prevent, if unaccompanied by insight 
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into the dark places of the Kafir mind. Mr. Kidd's plea 1s the 
better timed inasmuch as there is some chance of seeing a central 
Bureau of Ethnology founded in this country in the not distant 
future. Such an institution could not, of course, take the place of 
2 local Bureau, On the contrary, it must help to call into exis- 
tence many such ethnological laboratories throughout the Empire, 
thereafter co-ordinating their labours, and enabling both theoretic 
results and maxims of applied Ethnology to be interchanged 
between one native-ruling portion of the British world and the 
other, Doubtless the Cape has done not a little for anthropology 
already, and certain “blue-books” have proved of the highest 
value in a science in which there is so much that must be read and 
yet so little that is worth reading twice. Mr. Kidd, however, is 
bent on showing that the fringe of the subject of Kafir psychology 
and sociology has hardly been touched so far; and he says enough 
to assure the man in the street of what the man in the study has 
been all along aware, namely, that the most fundamental notions 
of government and justice entertained by the Kafir are at 
unwittingly violated by our most well-meant endeavours to im- 
prove his condition. 

Insisting as he does that the essential need is for more hight, 
Mr. Kidd does not spoil his case by indulging in premature solu- 
tions of the native problem. He views with a certain regret, it 
is true, the gradual break-up of the fencialistic”—it might, perhaps, 
be termed more safely the “ patriarchal “—regime under which 
the black man loyally submitted to the social will as embodied m 
the chief, But he sees that we cannot, in the interest alike of 
civilisation and of our own security, allow the chief to make war, 
or to superintend the ‘smelling-out’ of witches. On the other 
hand, to inculcate anything approaching a like respect for the 
substituted authority is impossible so long as we do not try to 
meet the Kafir's ancestral modes of thought half-way. For the 
rest, to awaken a sense of individualism in the natives is shown to 
be the inevitable result of educating them on our lines; and Mr. 
Kidd is not opposed to this, so long as in the process we do not 
ruin the finer traits of Kafir character, which he proves to be still 
there, but, on the contrary, fasten on them and develop them to 
their utmost. How to do this successfully is for him the native 
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problem in a nutshell. An interesting chapter is appended on 


what might be called Kafir eugenics, and it may at all events be 
said that Mr, Kidd's findings are in accordance with the latest 
teaching of science on the highly obscure subject of heredity. 


Some Foik-Lore Srorres anp Soncs m Cainvanja. With 
English Translation and Notes. By R. SUTHERLAND 
RatTHay, Member of the African Lakes Corporation, 
Ltd., British Central Africa. With Preface by the Rev. 
ALEXANDER HeTHerRwick, D.D. London: 5.P.C_K. 


THE existence of totemism among the Anyanja has long been 
known; but there was in some quarters an impression that the 
Institutions connected with it had so far become obsolete as 
to be capable of throwing very little light on the subject. This 
may to a certain extent be the case with the Anyanja of the 
Shire Highlands and the river valley—though less from contact 
with Europeans than because the tribes have been displaced 
and broken up by the irruption of the Yaos and the domination 
of the Makololo, Even here, however, careful observers found 
hints of a matriarchal clan system and of totem names. Mr. 
Rattray has carried the matter somewhat further. He has lived 
for some years among the Achewa or Achipeta of Central 
Angoniland. These people belong to the race which for con- 
venience’ sake we call Anyanja, and speak virtually the same 
language as those at Kotakota, Likoma and Blantyre, Some 
words which are not in Dr. Scott’s dictionary I recognise as 
used at Ntumbi, some days’ journey further south—where, in 
fact, the language was very much the same as that in Mr. 
Rattray's book, though the people spoke of the “(Chipetas” 
as different from themselves, In fact, Mr. Rattray throws light 
on various points which puzzled me at the time—zg, Anapiri= 
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personal name, and been somewhat surprised at its frequency, 

Mr. Rattray says (p. 175) that Achewa tradition asserts the 
whole tribe to have borne this clan-name of Firf (“ Hill”)— 
and attributes the origin of that name {and probably the others, 
but the passage is not quite clear) to the chieftainess Nyangu, 
whose line seems still to have been represented in the country 
in Livingstone’s time. But Mr. Rattray speaks as if descent 
in the female line were exceptional, whereas it is common 
to the Achewa and the Yaos and many other Bantu tribes 
In a previous passage he says that the clan-name descends from 
the father, and in some cases from the mother. He does not 
make clear whether the clans in which the former is the case 
are those mentioned as of Zulu origin. (The Anyanja of the 
Lake speak of the system of paternal kinship as brought in by 
the Zulus.) Another explanation—which only careful and long- 
continued inquiry on the spot can establish—migif be that 
there is a double system of descent, akin to the Herero ofuse 
and omaanda, and the “companies” and clans of the Gold 
Coast. (Concerning these, see a paper by Mr. Arthur ffoulkes 
in the African Society's Jewrnai for April.) Some of the clan- 
names (p. 176) ate words now obsolete. “ By inguiring what 
animal is tabooed by the person who bears such an obsolete 
name, the modern equivalent can generally be obtained. A 
thorough examination into the etymology of some of these clan- 
names might throw some light on the past history of many of 
the races of Central Africa.” In some cases, at least, we have 
mot far to seek, as three out of the five “archaic” words 
given by Mr. Rattray are simply Zulu. wwe (for mdudsr) is 
iduée, “zebra": pofe=impofu, “eland” and ayatt -inyatt, 
“buffalo.” yacht for the Nyanja ayucti, “bee,” ts evidently 
a compromise,—the Zulu form being inyost. Soko, however, 
for “baboon,” must have a different origin. Livingstone mentions 
that the chimpanzee was called sefe by the people of Manyema ; 
and in the [la (or Mashukulumbwe) language, an ape is sodne. 
Probably this clan comes from the west. There is a clan Afave 
(life, heart”) which has for its taboo the heart of a goat— 
and I believe that there is also a Afoyo clan in Uganda. 
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It might have seemed more natural to begin this notice with 
a discussion of the folk-tales in this book, but they are important 


‘enough to require a much fuller analysis than can be given here, 


“Kachirambe” is the same as the Yao “ Kalikalanje” (see 
Macdonald, Africana, I1., 336) and the Ronga “ Moutipi” given 
by M. Junod. “The Rabbit and the Elephant” is a variant 
of the tale concerning all the animals and the pool of water, 
andl “The Tortoise and the Antelope” is equally familiar, Of 
two other stories “The Cock and the Swallow,” and “The 
Tortoise and the Baboon,” I have MS. variants. The riddles 
and proverbs, and the descriptions of dances with their character- 
istic songs, are all highly interesting. 

A. WERNER. 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 20th, 1908. 
THE PRESIDENT, Dr. GASTER, IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The enrolment of the Koyal Dublin Society as a 
subscriber to the Society was announced. 

The Chairman announced that Miss D. Bleek and Miss 
H. Tongue were exhibiting their Bushman pictures in 
the Library of the Royal Anthropological Institute for a 
fortnight commencing on Monday the 25th May, and 
would be glad to explain them to any Members of the 
society who might care to inspect them. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme read a paper entitled “The Telling 
of the Bees,” and in the discussion which followed Mr. 
Calderon, Mr. Major, Mr. Wright, Mr, Johnston, Mrs. 
Dunnill, Mr. Tabor and the Chairman took part. The 
meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gomme for his paper. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17th, 1908. 
THE PRESIDENT, Dr. GASTER, IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the Iast Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The enrolment of the Bishopsgate [nstitute as a sub- 
scriber to the Society was announced. 

The resignation of Mr. R. Shirley and the death of Sir 
John Evans were also announced. 

On the motion of the Chairman it was resolved that a 
letter of condolence be sent to Lady Evans, 

Mr. A. R. Wright and Mr, E, Lovett exhibited and 
explained a large number of Ancient and Modern British 
Amulets and Charms, and an interesting discussion 
followed, in which Mr. Tabor, Mr. Hildburzh, Mr. Gomme, 
Mr. Calderon and the Chairman took part. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the exhibitors. 

The following papers were read, viz.:—* Female Infanti- 
cide in the Punjab,” by Captain O'Brien, “The Balemba,” 
by M. Henri Junod, and "Turks praying for Rain,” by 
the Rev. G. E. White. 

The Secretary reported that the following books and 
pamphlets had been presented to the Society since the 
17th April, 1907, viz. : 

2gth and 25th Annual Reports of the Burcau of America 
Ethnology, presented by the Smithsonian Institution ; 

_ Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. AAALIT 

The Man who Married the Moon, by Charles F, 
Lummis ; 

Vorésiire Legends and Traditions, by the Rev. T. 
Parkinson ; 

§ ymbolical Language of Ancient Art and AM vihelogy, by 
RK. Payne Knight: 


Tales and Legends of the Tyrol, by Mme. la Comtesse 
A. Von Gunther; and 
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Manx Ballads and Music, by A. W. Moore, presented 
by Mr. A. R. Wright; 

The Department of Anthropology of the University of 
California, presented by the University ; 

The Village Deities of Southern India (Madras Govt. 
Museum, Bulletin, Vol. V., No. 3), presented by the Govt. 
of Madras; 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey (Eastern 
Circle), presented by the Government of Bengal ;: 

Lhe Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bomébay, 
Vol. VIIL, No. 1: 

Archaeological Survey of Ceylon (North Central and 
Central Provinces), by H. C. P. Bell, presented by the 
Government of Ceylon; 

Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. 26, Parts 2, 3, 4; Vol. 27, 
Part 2, by Exchange; 

Le fait de la mére, by E. Cosquin, presented by the 
Author ; 

Wate. Hari, by Professor Dr. Renward Brandstetter, 
presented by the Author ; 

Les Soctétes secretes an Bas Conge, by Ed. de Jonghe, 
presented by the Author; 

Historical Account of North American Indians, by Cyrus 
Field, presented by the Author; 

Skeletal remains suggesting or attributed to early man in 
North America (Bureau of North American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 33), presented by the Smithsonian Institution ; 

Anthropometric Data from Bombay and Anthropometric 
Data from Burma, presented by the Government of India; 

fictes de XIV. Congres International des Ortentalistes, 
Alger, 1905 ; 

Sfavische Volkforschungen, by Dr. F. 5. Krauss, pre- 
sented by the Author ; 

Fip~igraphia Zeylanica, Parts I. and IIL, presented by 
the Government of Ceylon; 

‘innual Progress Report of the Archacological Survey 
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Department (Southern Circle), 1905-07, presented by the 
Government of Madras ; 

Preliminary, second, and third notes on the Observations 
of Stars made in some British Stone Circles, by Sir 
Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., presented by the Board of 
Education ; 

The Commercial Posstbtltttes of West Africa, by 
Viscount Mountmorres, presented by the University of 
Liverpool. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, No. 47, 
and Yhe Dual Origin of the Town of Cambridge, by 
Arthur Gray (Cambridge Antiquarian Society, Quarto 
Publication. New Series, No. 1), by Exchange. 

fakriuch des Stadtischen Museums fir Volkherkunde sn 
Leipsiz, Part L, 1906; 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of Jnata 
(Frontier Circie\, 1906-07, and (astern Circle), 1005-06, 
presented by the Government of India; 

Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Burma, 1906-07; and Ananal Report of the Government 
Museum and Connemara Library, 1906-07, presented by 
the Government of Madras. 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN THE PUNJAB. 


HY CAPT, A. J. OBRIEN, CLE, DEFUTY COMMISSIONER, 
PUNJAB, 


In the Presidential address to this Society this season? 
we have the remark that Female Infanticide depends 
on the food supply, and the laws of marriage on female 
infanticide. I wish to lay before the Society a series of 
cases of female infanticide that do not depend on the 
food supply, and which instead of influencing the laws 
of marriage are due to their influence. I feel that this 
account will be the more welcome to this Society, because 
it shows that one effect may be the result of many 
different causes, and one action may have several different 
results. It may be bold for me to speak out in the 
presence of so much erudition, but there must be many 
others like myself who rebel at the attempts of the 
learned to ascribe all results to a single cause. There 
has been a time when all the gods in the world were 
connected with the sky and the signs of the zodiac. 
Now-a-days with equal skill proof is given that every 
god originated from some heroic human being, That in 
one part of the world the celestial bodies should be deified, 
and in another heroes, seems to the ultra-learned as im- 
possible. At a recent meeting a member spoke of the 
impossibility of savages treating degenerate gods as dolls, 
and as an instance argued that no Catholics had yet 
Lge, IOC. 
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made dolls of the Virgin Mary. It is the same with 
totemism, early marriage and the theories of the primeval 
family. All cases whether from China or Peru, Iceland 
or Samoa are forced into the same mould, The evolution 
of one race does not give rise to the same results as the 
evolution of another under different circumstances, and 
the same may be said of their gods, dolls, totems and 
social conditions. To accept that there is one cause for 
female infanticide is like trying to prove one origin for 
all forms of kingship. 

Foverty, no doubt, in certain social conditions leads to 
infanticide, sometimes of females only, sometimes whole- 
sale, But there are many other causes that lead to the 
same result. A desire for luxury may lead to infanticide 
among the comparatively wealthy; fear of disgrace may 
tend to the same result among the unmarried; while in 
some places it may be due to a determination to get rid 
of weaklings. The cases which I shall place before you 
are due to quite different conditions from those alluded 
to above. They are confined to the removal of female 
children only, Before I go on, I must point out that 
the word infanticide must be allowed to include not only 
direct destruction, but also neglect, both criminal, and 
that due to lack of interest. There are constantly cases 
in which a child's life might be saved by resort to medical 
advice, or by change of diet or by change of air. I ask 
you, in considering the statistics that will be laid before 
you, to calculate also the effect that would be produced 
in a country where all affection is lavished on the boy, 
and no expense or trouble is too great to be spent in his 
preservation, and where a girl is a burden to be tolerated 
at best. 

Now I gather that in a Society like this I shall not be 
at all popular if I weary my hearers with a string of 
Statistics destined to prove my point. I will, therefore, 
cut that part of my paper as short as possible. Any 
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doubters will find the Punjab Census Volumes of Mr. 
Rose extremely interesting, and can search in them for 
further details, It will be accepted that, other things 
equal, there ought to be a thousand of one sex where 
there are a thousand of the other. Actually we find 
variations everywhere. Thus in England there are 1050 
male births to 1000 female births, but this is corrected 
owing to excessive male mortality among infants, and to 
male emigration, until, as we know, there is a surplusage 
of females. In the Punjab we find that not only are there 
1110 male births to 1000 female births, but the mortality 
among females is greater at almost every age. This is 
the case not only among the tribes that will come under 
notice, but also among tribes in which females are 
marketable commodities commanding useful prices. In 
the arid district of Mianwali, in which I have served for 
some years, the tribes are Mahomedan, and there is not 
the least suspicion that the girls are put out of the way 
at birth, and yet the proportion of infant females falls 
as low as 839 to 1000 males. In Beluchistan, a country 
peopled by a similar population, where the struggle for 
life is equally hard, a like proportion is ascribed by Mr. 
Hughes Buller simply to the severity of life. Whether 
he has any valid reasons for this assertion 1 do not know, 
but I bring this in because I am very anxious to avoid 
any tendency to dogmatic assertion. Even among the 
groups which I shall deal with there may be causes 
similar to those of Beluchistan and Mianwali, which 
would in any case reduce the number of females con- 
siderably. But it will be admitted that when the figures 
for female children fall below 850 per mille, they may 
reasonably be viewed with suspicion, and when to this 
we add the knowledge that in the pre-British period, 
and even for some time after annexation, there existed 
villages without a female child, I do not think that I shall 
have any difficulty in proving that female infanticide is 
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still in existence in sections which show from 850 to 450 
girls to a thousand boys. | | 

The first premise which I must put forward to be noted 
is that in a greater portion of the tribes of the Punjab, 
especially those professing the Hindu and Sikh religions, 
the rule holds good that all girls must have undergone 
the ceremonial part of marriage before puberty, and that 
cohabitation commences shortly after puberty appears. 
The origin of this social custom is the mistrust that 
Orientals have of the possibility of females to endure a 
celibate life, and is also due to the penalties which breaches 
of the social laws entail not only on the offenders, but 
on the families of these offenders. In our individualistic 
society those who find it impossible to “walk with clean 
feet through the streets of experience” bear their own 
burden, But in India, where the ties not only of family 
but of clanship are much stronger, the parents, brothers 
and relations of an offender come under the ban of society. 
Here thousands are able to and do live a completely 
celibate life without reproach, but the East has not yet 
tealized the possibility, except perhaps in the case of 
nuns vowed to the Deity, for whom the bonds of their 
religion form additional protection. 

Having shown that marriage is obligatory for females 
in the classes under consideration, I now proceed to 
show that certain other social conditions may place girls 
in such a position that marriage is impossible for them, 
and that these two conflicting premises, of which the 
first, the necessity for marriage, is predominant, lead 
logically to female infanticide. The social conditions to 
which I refer are the group of causes that lead to female 
hypergamy, that is to the rule that girls must marry 
above them, and conversely that men should marry girls 
of a lower social standing, The usual cause to which 
this custom is ascribed is marriage by capture, and this 
must certainly have had its effect in the Punjab, which 
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has always lain in the track of invading armies. I shall, 
however, show that this is but one of the causes that 


lead to the same result We must allow also for sanctity, 


for the respect due to families descended from holy men. 
We must allow for the kindly nature of kings and nobles, 
which impels them to honour their subjects by association 
with the best-looking of their maidens; and we must 
also allow for that imitation which is the sincerest form 
of flattery, and which leads menials to ape the customs 
of their betters. 

The first and perhaps the most interesting class I have 
to refer to is the saintly class, and as is the case with 
perversions of religious ideas elsewhere, the worst results 
almost are attained in this class. Let me point out here 
what a debt of eratitude we owe to those who, when 
the Christian religion was going through a similar form 
of evolution, decided that the priests fram whom the 
majority of saints were drawn must be celibate. It ts 
obvious that just as our society papers pay regard to an 
Honourable, because he or she is the offspring of a peer, 
it is impossible to conceive a race that paid great homage 
to a St Jerome, a St. Augustine, or a 5t. Patrick not 
paying a considerable degree of respect to their children, 
had they had any. In India among those for whom celi- 
bacy is not the badge of a saint, we have the latter condi- 
tion. The children of holy men are holy too—not perhaps 
as holy as their parents—but still holy. This sanctity will 
descend for several generations, and the time when the 
sanctity becomes too diffused for further respect varies 
with the degree of sanctity attained by the original holder. 
I must not continue this subject, which is in itself a 
fascinating one, but will merely point as a well-known 
example to the respect paid all over the East to the 
Syeds, the descendants of Mahomed’s daughter, and of 
Ali, Given this fact, it is clear that not only the sons 
of holy men are holy, but their daughters are also entitled 
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to veneration. This being so, it follows that while the 
sons of holy men can honour the daughters of mere 
mortals by association with them, for a layman to 
approach a saintly damsel is sacrilege. This law works 
both ways. Not only will the relations of a saintly girl 
feel themselves disgraced by the mere thought of a 
relationship. with a humbler individual, but that indi- 
vidual himself will be restrained from offering the indignity 
of a proposal to one so vastly his superior. Among the 
polygamists this may do no harm. The Syed alluded 
to above marries his cousin as his first wife, and takes 
other lowlier females as well, But Hindus and Sikhs 
aré in the main restricted to one wife, and hence difh- 
culties arise. Thus while the males of the saintly caste 
have an unlimited field of choice, and competition to 
secure them as husbands may lead to handsome dowers 
accompanying their brides, the godly females have to 
compete in a market already overcrowded. Hence the 
result that if they are kept alive in races where marrage 
is a necessity and monogamy the rule, the parents must 
at all hazards purchase husbands for them at whatever 
the cost before the giris attain the age of puberty. The 
logical consequences of this is that when a female child 
is born in such a family the parents calculate the chance 
of her marriage, and if they do not see a probability of 
raising the necessary dower in time, they decide to remove 
her from the world before she has had time to realize 
her ¢xistence in the world. 

Now let us take another form of society that leads 
to the same result. When the great Moghul King 
Akbar was consolidating his empire he came to the 
conclusion that by accepting wives from various leading 
tribes he would link them in kinship with himself and 
thus obtain their loyalty. Among the other girls that 
he married in this way were girls of some Punjab 
Jat Clans. His successors Shahjehan and Aurangzeb 
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followed his example, with the result that a dozen or 
so of the stout Northern Clans were connected by 
marriages with the Emperors of Delhi. Now look at 
the effect this had on the aforesaid Jat Clans. Their 
males obtained distinction by the distinction bestowed 
on their clan, Their daughters had married Royalties. 
Obviously it followed that it was impossible to demean 
themselves by allowing other daughters to marry subjects. 
Hence if daughters were born into the world they must 
be removed from the world again. As among the 
Saints, the men of the Royal Jat Clans could find 
wives from the humbler circles. However, wholesale 
destruction was found to be too much, and a modi- 
fication was made later on, by which these clans if 
they kept the girls alive could give them to men of 
the other clans with like pretensions. But here as 
before a difficulty still remained, The girls of the 
families that moved in Royal circles could only marry 
men of other families with similar connections, but these 
men were able to get girls from numerous families only 
too proud to give them, It followed that a very heavy 
dowry was necessary for the purchase of husbands by 
these superior girls, and only where it was in sight 
could they be kept alive. Statistics show clans with 
proportions as low as 572, 524 and 574. 

Now let us look at the Khatri organization. There 
are variations in it from district to district, but roughly 
speaking the tribe is arranged as follows: At the head 
of the social scale we have four clans called the Dhat- 
Ghar or two and a half house group; below them are 
the Chahar-Ghar or four house group; after them the 
Bari or twelve house group; and lastly the Bunjahi or 
fifty-two house group. The above Khatri organization 
is hypergamous for females, or rather here we have a 
variation in that girls may also marry on their own 
level, but never beneath them. I forgot to state that 
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among Hindus and Sikhs it is almost universally the 
rule that one must never marry within one’s own 
house. Hence the girls of the Bunjahi group can marry 
on their own level into any of the other fifty-one clans 
of the Bunjahi, or above into the twelve Bari, or four 
Chahar-Ghar or four Dhai-Ghar clans. They have, 
therefore, a wide matrimonial field. The Bari girls 
have eleven clans on their level and two groups of 
four above them. The Chahar-Ghar have three other 
Chahar-Ghar and four Dhai-Ghar sections that they may 
join, and finally the Dhai-Ghar can only marry into 
the other three clans of their own group, or rather as 
near relations of the mother are also barred, into two 
and a half houses as designated in the group named, 
Conversely the Dhai-Ghar men can marry into many 
groups on the same level or down below, and they 
therefore have the parents of Dhai-Ghar girls at a 
disadvantage, should the latter come forward with only 
a small det. Hence we have reasons preparing us to 
find female infanticide among the Dhai-Ghars, and the 
Statistics show that our suspicions are not ill-founded. 
Why the Khatris are thus organized is not well 
known, and I cannot tell you how it comes that the 
Dhai-Ghar Clans are able to arrogate a superior 
position. It is not the least use turning to the clans 
themselves for information. Although the Khatris in 
the Punjab are among the most keen-witted and best 
educated of Punjabis, their minds are not turned to the 
historical or antiquarian, and I have never been able to 
obtain explanations for the clan names derived from 
trees, animals and flowers from the members of the 
clans themselves. In the case of the Rajputs, however, 
We are on firmer ground. They are in the main— 
nothing can be said dogmatically about anything 
Indian—they are in the main related in a near or far 
degree to princes who have exercised rule at one time 
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or another over principalities of varying sizes. Hence 
Rajputs can always obtain brides from non-Rajput 
tribes, to whom of course they would not think of 
giving their daughters. Hence, again, all Rajputs are 
to a greater or less degree in a difficulty of disposing 
of their daughters, But the Rajputs among themselves 
are arranged in tables of precedence which vary 
immensely according to the status obtained by their 
ancestors, It would be impossible for me to give 
details of their grouping in an easily intelligible form. 
In one district a clan might have obtained power and 
pre-eminence that it did mot achieve in another. It 
might in the one place be at the top, and in another 
in the middle of the social ladder. But whatever the 
crouping may be, the status all turns on the question 
of the marriage of the daughters. Would group A give 
or take a daughter from group B? It may safely be 
said that marriage is expensive for every Rajput 
maiden, and temptations to limit families must always 
exist, but owing to this constant change of status It 
is only when we turn to the Rajput families of the 
hill district of Kangra, which claim and are admitted 
to possess the bluest blood, that we get really distinctive 
figures. Where there are a thousand boys, there are in 
some of these sections from 500 to 450 girls, 

The last and most curious feature to which I shall 
call your attention is that some of the menial castes 
in certain places have as small a percentage of female 
children as their more distinguished neighbours. This 
is due to the fact that they organize themselves into 
groups, which in some places reflect the organizations 
of the masters whom they serve. I have heard that 
the coachman and butlers of great men are alluded to 
in their own circles as the Duke of Westminster or 
Lord Rosebery, and that their status among lesser fry 
is like that of their masters. Similarly it is obvious 
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that a sweeper who sweeps for a Durbari Jat family 
is superior to the menial who plies his broom on 
behalf of Jats of a lower status, and it is not to be 
expected that he will give his daughter to such low 
people, though willing enough to accept homage in the 
form of a maiden from below. Nothing, perhaps, is so 
surprising to the uninitiated as the fact that those 
beings that we are accustomed to consider in India to 
be the lowest of the low—the cobbler, the sweeper or 
the groom—have as many grades of precedence and 
social distinctions as the nobility, gentry and priesthood. 
The sweeper who eats carrion or lizards, may give his 
daughter to the sweeper, who will eat the leavings of 
Europeans, but will never be honoured by an exchange 
of girls) The Plantagenet or Knight of the lowly 
broom serving a European may give his daughter to 
a fellow casteman who observes the Mahomedan rules 
of diet The Mazhabi Sikhs—sweepers by origin, who 
having accepted the Sikh religion are recruited into 
our Pioneer regiments—are divided into two grades, 
whom we may call the “old originals” and the “ latter- 
day men, with the usual results. The first sect take 
the girls from the latter but do not reciprocate, and 
both will take brides from the common herd of non- 
Sikh sweepers mentioned above. The result js. that 
they have about as bad a proportion of females as 
is to be found anywhere—7o3 to 1000 of the other 
sex. You can see that this state of affairs tends to 
multiply itself, and nothing but the closest intimacy 
and most minute statistics could reveal the truth, | 
see that there are only 800 girls among Sikh Barbers 
to 1000 boys. If we studied their organization, which 
I have not done, we should probably find, as we have 
in the cases above, that the low ratio was almost 
automatic. Another custom which might have the same 
result is that which prevails in the South-East of the 
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Punjab, Girls of some classes must always marry out 
of their own village and into a village situated to the 
west of them. Where the line is drawn I do not 
know, and I have no personal knowledge of the 
custom, but presuming it to exist and supposing, as is 
not likely, that the custom underwent no modification, 
you will see that we must reach a far western village 
where female infanticide must be practised. 

It may be asked why the Government does not prevent 
such evils, The answer is, that in the first place a great 
improvement has taken place owing to the action of 
Government. Formerly there were villages with no girl 
children at all in the whole villare. We have only been 
in the Punjab for sixty years—not a very long period to 
revolutionize a deep-rooted custom. In fact, the repressive 
action taken involves an enforcement of collective responsi- 
bility and a modified system of espionage, which would be 
intolerable but for the necessity of such action. In the 
second place, the real point is, that all social improvement 
must come from within, and where a whole village is 
apreed on the beneficial effect of female infanticide, it is 
very difhcult for an alien Government to obtain proof of 
any one crime. There may be less drinking in a Prohibi- 
tionist State, but, as is well known, it is impossible to 
ensure that there shall be no drinking there. We with 
Western ideas may think it a terrible thing to take a 
child's life, and would at any rate consider that its mother, 
at least, would make some defence for its life. But those 
who practise these customs think otherwise. Consider that 
the mother has been educated to consider that to bring a 
female child into the section into which she has married 
is a crime, and the child itself an abomination and a 
disgrace. Would she not, if she did give birth to such a 
child, look on it as some mothers would on a Richard 
Calmady, and wish that the monster should be taken 
away from her at once? Do not let me give my hearers 
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the idea that I make any defence of such practices. I 
only wish to show that it is of no use attempting to 
examine social evils without looking for a bit at the point 
of view of those that practise the evil. 

It is satisfactory: to mote that there are signs of great 
improvement from within, and of readjusting the social 
laws to suit present conditions. It is in this readjustment 
that the only real hope of success lies. I think I may 
have made clear to you that.as long as the organizations 
to which I have referred are rigid, there is no hope of 
improvement. Fortunately, however, the silly generaliza- 
tion about the “ Changeless East,” like all generalizations, 
is entirely a false one. The caste organizations, far from 
being rigid, are constantly on the change, and the repressive 
influence of our Government has its effect as well as 
improvements inideas. Just asin Prohibition States whole 
fenerations grow up, who have no desire to break the 
prohibition laws, so the fact that female infanticide is 
discouraged strongly wherever examples can be made 
helps to increase the numbers of those who wish to do 
away with the practice, Thus the Bedi Khatris, sanctified 
by having produced Sikh Gurus, who have at present only 
668 girls to a 1000 boys, not only interchange now-a- 
days with the Sodhis, another holy clan, who do not 
really belong to their group, but, breaking all the standard 
rules of exogamy, have started inter-marriage within their 
own clan, Among the other Khatris there have been 
other alterations, The lower clans have rebelled against 
giving their girls to the superior classes, and we thus see 
the breaking off of blocks like the Athzatias or Eight-clan 
men from the main organization who only interchange 
girls with each other on level terms. Every rebellion of 
this kind causes a diminution of possible brides to the 
upper castes, who therefore are stimulated to keep their 
own daughters alive for purpose of exchange, Or again, 
we find families ready to accept decradation in order to 
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keep their daughters alive. Men of the two and a half 
houses will sometimes marry their dauchter to four house 
or twelve house people. This entails degradation of the 
whole family concerned into the lower house, but the 
degradation is occasionally accepted and the females can 
be kept alive. Hence the four top clans, with a propor- 
tion of 800 to 889 female children, do not show up in the 
statistics so badly as if the two and a half house figure had 
been kept separate. There are other curative methods at 
work. A Jat of the top group may give his daughter toa 
Rajput. A poor Rajput may win wealth by accepting 
a5 2 son-in-law a Prince of the distiller class. In fact, 
on€ Way or another, the practice which I describe, and 
which was a very real one in the past, is disappearing 
for good before our civilization and our methods of 
fovernment. 

Yet the tendency towards hypergamy is always liable 
to crop up even in unlikely places. On the banks of the 
Indus there are a number of well-to-do Mahomedan 
farmers, among whom much rivalry and party feeling 
exists. One such found a difficulty in obtaining a husband 
suitable in his eyes to be married to his sister, so he kept 
her unmarried in his house long after she had come 
of age, It followed that some of the other yeomen, in 
order to show that they were as good as he was, had 
to keep their sisters unmarried also, As they were 
Mahomedans, there were no religious laws binding them 
tomarry. Naturally, as in the similar case of Aurangzeb’s 
two unmarried sisters, one heard whispers of scandal, but 
intrigue is dangerous in such households, The difficulties 
of mating Royal and Noble females has always been a 
great one. If caste rules are relaxed, as in the case of the 
Duke of Fife, we hear one set of objections; and if the 
hedge between religions is knocked down, as with the 
recent Spanish marriage, there are other protests, The 
Pharaohs and other kings disposed of their unmarried 
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sisters by marrying them themselves, The argument is 
simple. A king cannot give his sister to a mere subject. 
She must be married. He is the only possible husband 
and he marries her accordingly. In Bengal the surplusace 
of females at the top hypergamous ladder is cured by 
Kulinism. This means that there exists a top group of 
professional married men, who, for a consideration in cach 
instance, will condescend to ally themselves in matrimony 
with fifty or sixty girls at a time, The rule is that girls 
must be married is thus adhered to, and even if a girl gets 
but the sixtieth part of a husband, at least she can show 
her marriage lines to the public. 

Perhaps I can best end this paper by showing a bye- 
product of the practice of hypergamy. In the first place, 
at the top of the tree it is so hard for a maiden to find 
a husband that it is absolutely imperative that no unfair 
competition should exist. Hence we find that widow 
fe-marriage is absolutely prohibited. This from their 
spectacles is perfectly reasonable. A girl is lucky to get 
married, and if after marriage, even if it happen that she 
may never have visited her husband, she loses him, that 
is her misfortune. It is bad luck, no doubt, but that is 
no reason for her invading the over-stocked market again, 
On the other hand, while bridegrooms are few at the top 
of the scale, and have to be purchased with substantial 
dowries, as we go lower, men increase in number and 
girls have a wider field. We therefore find that the men 
at the bottom have to purchase their wives—ar, to put 
it more cuphemistically, have to pay the parents the cost 
of a girl's upbringing. Even then they cannot all be 
mated, and as nowhere do we hear of the slauchter of 
male children to balance the account, we find other social 
correctives in veiled polyandry and widow re-marriage. 
Where women are few, and only the elder brother can 
marry, he is not supposed to pay much heed to the 
behaviour of his brothers to his wife. When her husband 
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dies, unlike the ladies above, she is much too valuable 
to be wasted, and is promptly married by the next 
brother. See here how again we have a similar result 
from dissimilar causes. This practice is entirely different 
from the Levirate custom. There a woman married her 
husband's brother or nearest kinsman, not because he 
wanted to, but because she had a right to claim that he 
would perpetuate through her the race of her deceased 
husband. Here a woman leaves her family and enters 
another by marriage, and when her husband dies, she 
has no right to dispose of herself, but remains with her 
husband's kinsfolk. There are many other aspects to this 
custom and to the main subject of my thesis, but I do 
not pretend to do more than give a sketch of some 
aspects only. 


THE BALEMBA OF THE ZOUTPANSBERG 
(TRANSVAAL). 


BY HENRI A. JUNOD, SWISS MISSION, SHILOUVANE, DOUTPANSHERG. 


IF the soil of Zoutpansberg is rich in mineral deposits, 
its native population abounds also in interesting ethno- 
graphical phenomena. The strangest of these phenomena 
ig the presence of the Balemba in the Spelonken and 
Selati districts: a Bantu tribe scattered amongst the 
Basuto and Bathonga of those parts, exactly as the Jews 
amongst European mations, a tribe having no chief, 
keeping with a great pertinacity habits totally different 
from those of the masters of the country, living and 
thriving by means of industry, moreover bearing strong 
Semitic characteristics, is it not enough to awake the 
interest of the ethnologist and to puzzle him greatly? 
The Balemba or Afalemba are called so by the Bathonga. 
The Basuto call them Balepa. Their existence has been 
noticed long ago by the Boers, who said they were 
Moslems, and by the German and Swiss missionaries 
working in the Zoutpansberg The Blue Book on the 
history of the native tribes of the Transvaal (1905) has 


1 Since I wrote these lines the Rey. Ma. Schloemann, of the Berlin Mission, 
kindly sent me # paper poblished by him in the Periaualangen der Berfiner 
anthropologiichen Geiellichaf?, January 1S94. He has given there a full 
description of the Balemba, which is almost entirely in accordance with the 
information I gathered. 
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also mentioned them (p. 164), and a short account about 
them has been given by Mr. Wheelwright in his paper 
on “Native Circumcision Lodges” (Addresses and Papers 
read at the S.A.A.A.S., 1905, vol. iii. p. 295). 

I had the good luck to get new information about them 
from an old Shangaan who lived in the neighbourhood 
in the Spelonken, and I should be glad if the publication 
of these notes could help to solve the problem of their 
origin. 

In fact, nothing precise is known about that origiw. 
some old Balemba of both the Spelonken and the 
Modjadji country told my informant the following legend : 
“We have come from a very remote place, on the other 
side of the sea. We were on a big boat. A terrible 
storm nearly destroyed us all. The boat was broken into 
two pieces. One half of us reached the shores of this 
country; the others were taken away with the second 
half of the boat, and we do not know where they are 
now. We climbed the mountains and arrived among 
the Banyai. There we settled, and after a time we 
moved southwards to the Transvaal; but we are not 
Banyai.” 

The Balemba speak a /onguage of their own, though 
they have learned Sesuto and Shithonga. In making out 
the principal grammatical features of that dialect I dis- 
covered at once that, though very distinctly Bantu, it does 
not belong to our south-eastern group of Bantu languages. 
It has no special inflexion for the locative case, which is 
formed, not by the suffix iwi or xg, but by means of one 
of the three locative prefixes: Au, mu, pa, as in Central 
Africa. As regards the classes of the nouns, they are 
all present, as in Zulu and Thonga, except perhaps the 
class /u-sin (f-tin in Thonga); but a strange feature 
amongst them is that the class m-istn (in Thonga in-ttn) 
has no plural form, Nawemie (ox) means both ox and 
oxen; mdendola, lion and lions, etc. Here is a list of 
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some of the most characteristic nouns in the Balemba 
language : 
Mundju, pl. bandju, man Nyumbe, pl. id., house. 
(homu). Ndangwa, morulatree. 
Murume,pl.banarume(?)man Hobe, pl. id., fish. 
(vir). Neuku, pl. id., hen. 
Mumbo, chief. Zina, pl. mazina, name. 
Munyana, child. Badza, pl. mabadza, pick. 
Muthi, pl. mithi (tree). Bonodi, mabonodi, mealies. 


Some of their adverbs: Bi, where ; Phedo, near ; Panapa, 
here; Ndjambo, far away, etc. 

According to my Shangaan informant, who has travelled 

in the Nyai and Ndjao countries, this dialect is very near 
the Shindjao of Northern Gazaland (Musapa). If such 
be the case, the only conclusion we can draw from these 
grammatical facts is this: the Balemba must have 
remained a long time amongst the Bandjao, long enough 
to adopt entirely their language, and thus they kept it 
when they moved further south. This idiom therefore 
does not throw any light on their first origin, nor does it 
give any indication regarding the place where they 
adopted the Semitic customs which we will describe 
later on. 
When did the Balemba penetrate in Zoutpansberg? 
They reached the Selati district (neighbourhood of 
Leydsdorp) éefore the Ba-Thonga of the Portuguese 
Territory. As the immigration of the Bi-Thonga took 
place in or about 1835, it is possible to admit that the 
Balemba made their appearance at the end of the 
eighteenth century. They were there before the reign 
of the queen Male, who had been already for many years 
the chief of the Suto Kaha tribe when the Nkuna clan 
of the Thonga fled into that district in 1835.) 


'See about these dates:my paper on the “ Ba-Thonga of the Transvaal,” 
wok ii, S.d.4.4.5., 1905 p. 237. The date of 1835 as being the year of 
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The industry of the Balemba, The Balemba were well 
received by the Suto aborigines because they brought 
at least two new industries into the country: Pottery 
and metallurcy. They all know how fo mate splendtd 
pets. The Ba-Suto had only small coarse earthenware, 
they gladly bought from the Balemba big round jars 
to make their beer or carry their water. They usually 
filled the pot with mealies or sorgho, the Balemba 
taking the mealies as a payment for the pot This way 
of buying pots by exchanging them against the mealies 
they can contain is still customary among natives. But 
for the bigger pots the Balemba asked one or two iron 
picks. Now the Ba-Suto have learned to make their 
own pots; however, those manufactured by the Balemba 
are still very much valued. 

But what made even more impression on the Ba-Suto 
was the mefallurgic art of the newcomers, The Ba-Suto 
were already in possession of iron picks and hatchets. 
Where and how did they get them first? Nobody 
knows. The Ba-Lauti of the Leydenburg district, it is 
true, had still wooden picks up to a recent date, but 
they used to chop them out with hatchets, and this 
proves that they already knew iron. But the Balemba 
gave a great impetus to the metallurgic art. Having 
remained in touch with their kinsmen who were dwelling 
in iron or copper districts, especially in the Ba-Venda 
mountains, they bought from them the raw material which 
they had worked in their various homes. The copper 
was sold to them by the miners under the form of 
sticks called “ritsondjolo,” and they transformed these 
Sticks into a fine wire to make bracelets. For that 
purpose, they used two special tools which greatly 


the exodus of the Ba-Nkuna has been confirmed to me since by a wonderful 
native chronologist whom I found in Spelonken. His name 1s Shinangana 
He was able to tell me the principal events of each year since 1835, which 
is for him the beginning of moter era. | 
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astonished the natives: One, the Magogo, was a piece 
of iron with holes in it, of different sizes; the other, a 
kind of pincers called mgwenya, viz. crocodile. They 
used to forge the copper into long slender bits which 
they introduced into the holes of the Magogo, pulling 
them through by means of the pincers, till it was fine 
enough for the fabrication of the bracelets (éusemga)., 
These consisted of a ring of ox-tail hair covered or 
surrounded by the wire. They were very much admired 
by the natives and had a ready sale everywhere. With 
the éusenga, the Balemba used to buy anything: 
Kafhr corn, goats, cattle, even wives. And when they 
had done good business in one place they would leave 
the country and go to trade somewhere else with their 
stock. The Balemba have been the true pioneers of 
civilisation amongst the Ba-Suto, who were then in a 
very primitive condition, 

Some Ea-Suto learned from them. The Palabora 
people, for instance, became quite a tribe of black- 
smiths, and they have exploited for many decades the 
copper of the Palabora hills and sold it to their 
countrymen under the form of “lirale,” viz. sticks of 
about 14 feet in length, } inch in breadth, finished off 
by a semicircular head. These “lirale” are still some- 
times found among the Low Country natives. Have 
the Suto blacksmiths of the Iron Mountain of the 
Klein Letaba also learned their art from the Balemba? 
Tt is difficult to say. I heard natives assert that they 
“came out from the reed," that is to say they were 
created holding in their hands the instruments of their 
forge! st any rate the iron industry of Klein Letaba 
is very old. 

The Balemba used to do a good business also in 
special giedicines, which they sold at high prices ro 
the Ba-Suto. But there is nothing to wonder about in 
that fact. Anybody coming from far away and bringing 
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new medicine is sure to become a great doctor amongst 


the natives, if he has enough pluck; the further away 
the drug has been found, the better it is! And this 
idea is by no means confined to the black race! 

They introduced also the domestic fowl! amongst the 
Ba-Suto of Zoutpansberg. efore their arrival it was 
unknown in the country. The Thonga of the Coast 
had it long ago but not the Suto of the Drakensberg, 
and it is so true that its introduction is relatively new 
that some old men and women do not eat its meat; 
they have not yet become accustomed to it. The Bal- 
emba called it mewtw, and the Suto adopted that word 
and transformed it, according to the laws of their 
phonetics, into #ingu. AAugw, hen, corresponds to Aukw 
in Thonga and néuéu in Zulu, just the same as &/ws/, 
chief, to Aesr and wkest and nf#omnu, ox, to Aomu and 
nom," 


© Here let me submit « little remark to Sir Harry Johnstone. ... In 
his interesting book about British Central Africa, this distinguished ethnologist 
has tried to fix the date of the dispersion of Bantu tribes, and he states 
that the primitive, the Ur-Hantu nation (as Germans would say), has split 
into all its present divisions after the fourth century before Christ. The 
hen, strange to say, has something to do with this hypothesis: Sir H. 
Johnstone found that the word for Ae has the same root all through the 
Bantu Languages: he infers from that fact that this root must have existed 
in the Ur-Banti. On the other hand, it is proved that the hen reached 
Egypt and from Egypt the other countries of Africa only in the fourth 
century before Christ, Conclusion: The migration of the Bantu must be 
Posterior to that date. I om aofmid the facts which [ have just stated 
about the Balemba introducing the hen among the Suto and érimging ity mame 
with them fornish a strong argument against the conclusion of Sir 1H. Johnstone. 
It is quite possible to admit that the hen has made its way through the 
various Banta tribes, from Egypt to Zululand, in historical times just in 
the same manner as it reached the Sute of the Low Country: its name 
bemg adopted together with the animal iteelf—all the more easily os chat 
name which contains 4 in its root is a kind of ongmatopeon 
more or less the cry of the bird: kirikiki kuku! The identity of name 
would not prove that it éxisted in the Ur-Hantu prior to the dispersion ; 
it would only be the result of a posterior introduction of both the animal 
and its name amongst the already settled tribes. I do not want to raise 
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Where had the Balemba found the superior know- 
ledge which they brought with them? There is no 
doubt that they had deen sudmutied to Semitic influences, 
and, in the contact with Moslems of unknown regions, 
they adopted some striking habits which they preserved 
all through their migrations with a wonderful obstinacy. 

The most characteristic is their habit of eating xa 
meat if the antmal fas not been killed by them, 
according to their rite, viz. by cutting its throat. The 
ordinary native is so fond of meat that he gladly eats 
it whatever it may be. The Balemba never touch any 
animal found dead or which has been shot, My old 
Shangaan knew a Molemba boy who accompanied a 
Boer in a hunting trip and let himself almost starve 
because he always refused to eat the meat of bucks 
killed by his master. But should a buck be shot and 
be still alive, he would ask the permission to cut its 
throat, and, if that condition were fulfilled, he would 
satisfy his hunger with delight. Is there any higher 
principle at the base of that custom kept so sacredly 
by the Balemba? The reason why the Jews cut the 
throat of butchered animals before eating their meat is 
well known. They act according to the old saying of 
Leviticus that the soul of the animal is in its blood. 
The blood must be kept to cover the soul of man, for 
the expiation of his sins; it has a sacred function to 
perform; therefore it must not be eaten, and meat 
having still blood in it is prohibited. For the Balemba 
it is not so. The religious side of the Semitic rite is 
entirely unknown. My informant says they do not fear 
to eat the blood. It seems therefore that they keep 
the custom without knowing why, and that it has only 
become for them a national habit to which they stick 
a serious objection against the date suggested, thongh judging « srierf it 


seems to be very recent. But I think the hen argument ought to be 
abandoned, 
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to preserve their identity as a tribe. I suppose that 
it is much the same amongst most of modern Jews 
who would never eat meat except it be “cosher.” 
Another fact which shows the same degeneracy is that, 
when they are amongst themselves, without foreign 
witnesses, they eat meat of animals which died a 
natural death or have not been killed according to 
the rite, and so hypocrisy has set in. 

I may add here that the Balemba do not eat the 
zebra nor the wild pig, not on account of totemistic 
reasons, as they have no totems, Some think that 
their aversion for wild pig’s meat is another Semitic 
feature, Such might be the case. But one must 
remember that the domesticated pig, which is 50 
repugnant to the Semitic nations, has but recently been 
introduced amongst the Ba-Suto of the Transvaal. On 
the contrary, Balemba are very fond of fish, which the 
Suto did not eat, and of fowls which they liked to 
take with them in their travels in order to have some 
lawfully-killed meat at their disposal. 

Another very strange custom which they still keep is 
to shave their heads very often: it is generally said, at 
each new moon. Such is the case in the Ba-Venda 
villazes of the Thabina Valley (Selati district); but in 
Spelonken it seems that they do not do it so regularly, 
and that the day of the new moon is not a sacred one 
for them as it is in other places. The shaving of the 
hair of the head is for the Suto and the Thonga one of 
the principal signs of mourning, and this custom has 
done much to accentuate the difference between the 
Balemba and the other tribes. It helped them to 
preserve that splendid isolation of which they are proud, 
as we shall see. 

A third Semitic rite which they practise with great 
conviction is circumcision (mgema), But on this point 
they agree with the Ba-Suto, who have all adopted it. 
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My informant is persuaded that the Balemba have brought 
it into the country, and that the Suto and even the 
Thonga have borrowed the custom from them. It is 
true, at anyrate, for the great Ba-Venda tribe. When 
Ramabulan, the grandfather of the present Venda chief, 
was living, he strongly objected to the xgoma being 
introduced amongst his people. But his son Makhatu 
got into a circumcision lodge, and was initiated. His 
father said: He has become a Molemba, kill him. But 
the people had pity on him, and when he became chief 
the nation adopted the new rite. Amongst other Suto 
tribes of Zoutpansberg circumcision is much older, and, 
for instance, amongst the Kaha, old men absolutely deny 
that they owe it to the Balemba. In Spelonken it might 
be different. My old Shangaan, who was circumcised 
about fifty years ago near the Lebole Mountain, says 
that the Balemba had quite a special position in the 
ngoma, They used to be the surgeons trusted with the 
physical operation. They provided the special charms 
by which the circular fence of the lodge was doctored to 
protect it against malignant influences from outside. 
They used also to perform the last operation, viz, 
burning the lodge on the day of the liberation of the 
boys, as nobody else dared to do it. The newly initiated, 
as it is well known, must leave the lodge and run to a 
pool to bathe there ; it is strongly prohibited to them to 
look backwards when the houses of the initiation are 
burned, as the sight of that fire might “ pierce their 
eyes and make them blind.” The Balemba, masters of 
the agoma, do not fear that. All those facts show, that in 
the north of Zoutpansberg at least, there is a special 
relation between the adoption of the circumcision and 
the Balemba. But it is hardly possible to explain its 
presence in Zululand in the eighteenth century in pre- 
Chaka days by the migration of the Halemba, Bantu 
are so wonderfully fond of that rite that it may have 
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spread under similar circumstances in many other places 
of South Africa. In that respect “the Bantu Jews” 
were more fortunate than the European ones, who kept 
the circumcision for themselves, but were never able to 
introduce it amongst other nations. 

The relations of the Balemba with the tribes of the 
country were always good, They had no king of their 
own, and submitted readily to the chiefs paying always 
tribute. But they paid it in dwsenga, viz. in copper 
bracelets of their manufacture, and never by digging the 
fields of the chief nor by giving him one of their daughters 
as a wife. Some Suto kinglets tried to force them to 
pay in the ordinary way. The Balemba did not refuse. 
But on the day which had been prescribed to them to 
come and dig the royal field, they all appeared with 
shaved skulls, and the Ba-Suto said to the chief: * Do 
not allow these shaved heads to enter your field! It is 
a sign of death! It would bring unluck to you!" When 
they were asked to bring a girl as wife to the chief they 
did the same; they cut her hair quite off, and the sight 
of this woman in mourning attire frightened him so 
much that he sent her back home. For the Balemba 
this was a great relief. Should the chief have accepted 
the girl it would have been a frightful misfortune to them. 
Indeed, one of their most sacred principles is that they 
must not intermarry with the other tribes. They call 
them disdainfully, “Ba-Strayt, dalt ba nyama ya myn, the 
Sindji, eaters of dead meat”' 

They do not give them their daughters at any price. 
But they have no objection to take foreign women as 

‘That word Sindjf presents a very special interest, and also throws some 
light on the origin of the Balemba. The ancient Arubian geographers, 
especially Masoudi, who wrote in 943 A.D. a relation of his travels m 
Africa under the title “Golden Meadows,” speaks of the aborigines of 


Central Africa os being the Zindyi. How strange to see that word pre- 


served by the Balemim during tooo years with the same meaning and the 
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wives, provided they first incorporate them to their tribe 
as Balemba. The ceremony of naturalisation was per- 
formed in the following curious way: The day they 
brought to their home the Suto bride for whom they 
had paid /obofa, they used to make a hole in the back 
wall of one of their huts. The woman had to kneel out- 
side and only introduce her head into the hut Then 
they would shave her skull as completely as possible, 
She was then a Molemba. 

The advent of European civilisation has been rather 
disastrous to the Balemba. European ware and wire are 
supplanting theirs, and the Kafhr trade has now passed 
from their hands into those of white storekeepers. When 
they become Christians, as is the case with some of them 
in our Spelonken stations, they at once lose their charac- 
teristics, which they consider as being their special form 
of heathenism. This is not difficult for them because, 
reli¢iously speaking, the Balemba do not seem to have 
kept the slightest trace of faith in Allah,’ and they 
adore the spirits of their forefathers just as the other 
natives do. 

Whatever may be the fate of the Balemba—and 
though they are likely to be soon dragged along with 
their Bantu fellows in the Christianisation of the native 
races of South Africa—the fact of their separate 
existence and of the retention of their Semitic habits 
for two centuries at least is full of meaning. It shows 
what a wonderful grasp Mahommedanism has on the 
native mind. Consider these people knowing nothing of 
Allah, having forgotten entirely all higher religious 
teaching, if they ever received any, and notwithstanding 


'The Rev. Mr. Schloemann says that they hold prayer-mectings more fre- 
quently than other natives, and that they conclude their prayers, addressed to 
their ancestors, by the word ‘*amena,” which he thinks to be identical with the 
Hebrew “Amen.” He also states that the number 7 is sacred for them, 
or rather that they fear it, as some Europeans do the number 13. 
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this sticking for generations to some queer rites, the 
meaning of which they do not understand! This is the 
way Islam wins adepts, not in bringing to them light 
and spiritual principles, but in enslaving them by a 
number of external habits which it makes them adopt. 

Nowadays the African soul is ready to part with its 
childish animistic representations. But it is solicited by 
two opposite influences—Mahommedanism and Chris- 
tianity. Mahommedanism is making tremendous pro- 
gress. The case of the Balemba shows that the fight 
between these two influences is bound to be very serious 
indeed, and that in the interest of the native tribes no 
effort must be spared to prevent the religion of the 
letter and of slavery from prevailing over the religion of 
the spirit and of liberty! 
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COLLECTANEA, 


SPECIMENS OF MopERN Mascors anp ANCIENT AMULETS OF 
THE Britisn Is.es. 


Wit Puates V, asp VIL 
(Axhibited at the Socety's Meeting, June 17, 1908.) 


THERE appears to have been a great revival in this country, 
during the last few years, of the belief in luck and protective 
amulets. Such amulets have, of course, continued to be used by 
the illiterate from prehistoric times. Amongst the educated classes, 
while protection from the evil eye and from witchcraft is now 
rarely sought, pocket pieces” have persisted for ‘luck’ and for 
the prevention and cure of rheumatism and certain other ailments, 
and these classes have also been the principal field for the huge 
sale of rheumatism rings, ‘electropathic’ belts, and other objects 
which appeal to the charm instinct while professing to have a 
scientific reason for their suecess. The revival and survival of 
amulets have been, however, mainly amongst bridge-players, actors, 
Sportsmen, motorists, gamblers, burglars, and others engared in 
nsky occupations. 
For in these days when Wisdom’: light 
On everything is shining, 
Our certainty of Reason’s right 
[Is by degrees declining ; 
And in a year of two the man 
Who seeks unworked-for riches 
Will ask on Macheth’s noted plan 
The help of witches!" 
(A. W, B. in Fie i ridseme, ) 
This belief in “luck,’ and in obtaining it by things said or done 
or worn, is relied on by numerous advertisers in various journals 
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and periodicals, but most of all in those making a special appeal 
to women, where can be found such advertisements as “ Do you 
want to know what are your Lucky Days; Numbers; Months; 
Colours; the Christian Name of the person you should marry? 
Address, etc." While the servant girl still studies her “ Dream 
Book,” her mistress has “ Planets of the Month,” “Consult the 
Oracle," and many other books telling her what to do and what 
to avoid for ‘luck.’ Even tea-leaf fortune-telling has been revived, 
and Spiers and Pond’s, Hamley’s, and other large Stores have sold 
“The 'Nelros’ Cup of Fortune” for that purpose. Astrologers, 
clairvoyants, palmists, writing experts, and all manner of sooth- 
Sayers and cunning men advertise so expensively that they must 
have many customers, and sandwichmen promenade London 
streets to invite all and sundry to visit Madam This or Madam 
That and be ‘ psychometrised.’ The fashion of sham occultism,— 
sham, because most of its devotees seem signally ignorant of the 
history and philosophy of occult studies,—has no doubt been a 
Principal cause of the recent diffusion of both real and sham 
amulets, but other forces have probably helped. Perhaps the most 
important minor case has been commercial exploitation, which 
has led to the advertisement and pushing of amulets almost as if 
they were quack remedies for ‘that tired feeling.’ Another minor 
cause may be the adoption of the word mascof in place of the more 
Superstitious-seeming word amu’, The word mascot, which 
covers luck-bringing persons as well as objects, appears to have 
been derived from a Provencal word mascoffe popularised by 
Audran's comic opera “La Mascotte,” which was first performed 
at the end of 188, 
“Un jour, le diable, ivre d'orgueil, 
Choisit dans sa grande chaudiere 
Des demons quavaicnt |’ manvais cil 
Et Jes envoya sar la terre! 
Mais te bon Dieu, not’ protecteur, 
(muand i] Vapprit, créant de suite 
Des anges qui portaient bonheur, 
Chez nous les envoya bien vite | 
Ces envoyés du paradis 
Sont des mascottes, mes amis, 
Heureux celui que le ciel dote 
D’une mascotte!... 
T 
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Est-ce un malade? il est guéri ! 

Un pauv’? de suite il fait fortune ! 

Si c'est un malheurcux mari, 

Il perd la femm!’ qui Vimportune!..- . 


The word mascotte originally meant a gambler’s ‘fetish,’ 
and was used in the patois of Marseilles, where Audran was 

It ig mot necessary to refer more than briefly to the greatly 
increased frequency with which mascots and amulets are now 
mentioned in newspapers and which suggests a growth of public 
interest in such objects. Every folklorist who keeps a scrapbook 
must have pasted into it many such extracts as the following, from 
the report in the Morning Leader of July 11, 1998, of the hearing 
of a summons against an East Ham schoolmaster for caning a 
thirteen-year-old truant: 

“When the schoolmaster told you he was going to cane you, 
did you not take a piece of coal out of your pocket and threaten 
’ to throw it at him?—Yes. 

“What did you have the coal for?—Luck. 

“What !—To get luck with.” 

Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is advertised in this way. “ Never 
Despair! A silver sixpence may be your mascot and make you a 
survival of the fittest. . . . Just straightway invest it in a packet,” 
etc. Posters issued by Pickfords, the carriers, display a gigantic 
horse-shoe, having seven nails and inscribed “good luck.” At 
the time of the Townshend enquiry in 1906, the Marchioness 
of Townshend was photographed for the press carrying a stray 
black cat in her arms to the Court as a mascot for luck, and in the 
same year portraits were printed of little Jimmie Wray, son of the 
trainer of the visiting Harvard crew, as “the champion mascot” 
of that crew. Even in Parliamentary bye-clections the mascot 
now seems to play its part. For instance, at Leeds in 1907, the 
Conservative candidate was given by an enthusiastic woman a 
heavy parcel, saying, “Si thal Tak that, and it'll bring tha luck.” 
It was a lump of coal. “Put it i’ tha pocket, and thall be 
Member o’ Parliament to-night." But he was mot! At Hereford 
the Liberal candidate had as mascot a beautiful Skye terrier, 
which turned up at the Committee rooms on the day the campaign 
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was started and from that time never left the candidate. Yet the 
Liberal was not returned ! 

The revived ‘craze’ for mascots and amulets may make it 
interesting to illustrate some points in their choice and use by the 
following specimens, which, however, are not by any means 
exhaustive even of the writers’ collections :— 

4. Books, Two books published here in 1907, and reviewed 
in this number of Folé-fore—Dr. W. T. Femie's “ Precious 
Stones: for curative wear; and other remedial uses: likewise the 
Nobler Metals,” and SBratley's “The Power of Gems and 





Charms,”"—quite seriously justify the use of amulets. Bratley, for, 


Instance, writes (pp. vi-vil): 

"Ts the belief in the power of charms all imagination? To this the writer 
would emphatically say, No; and it has been his endeavour to show im the 
following pages the reason and logic of the power claimed for these things... » 
A few years azo wireless telegraphy, aerial navigation, homen radiations, and 
many other achievements of modem science would have been laughed at as the 
vain imagining: of a superstitious dreamer. To-day these things are labelled 
science ; therefore the writer ventures to suggest that the efficiency of charma 
and precious stones may be recognised and placed on a scientific basis before 
Many Years are past.” 

Dr. Fernie writes (p. 4): 

““A main purpose of the volume now undertuken is to vindicate on sound, 
and even scientific, grounds, the confidence reposed by our forefathers in 
Precious Stones. for remedial uses, whether by outward wear, or by such other 
Means as were inspired by nature and gleaned by simple experience.” 

Side by side with these books is put the pamphlet, “ A modest 
defence of the caveat given the wearers of impoisoned Amulets, 
as Preseruatives from the Plague: . .. by Fr. Hering,” London, 
16604. (The term amulet, according to Dr. Murray's dictionary, 
did mot come into regular use until after r6o0, when it was 
adapted from amu/twm, a word of unknown origin.) The 
pamphlet examines the reasons alleged for the wearmg as “ plague 
cakes” of bags of arsenic over the heart and next the skin,—such 
as “that Arsenicke doth by a certaine secret Antipathy or 
contrariety oppugne, vanquish and expell the poison of the 
Plague,” urging, very sensibly, “Let then some man tell me how 
he can be sure, that the poison of the Plague shall not draw to it 
the venim of the outward medecine; and why the poison thereof 
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may not be stronger and greater than the other,” and complaining 
that on account of his views, “I haue beene of late discourteously 
and hardly intreated, reiected and shut cut from conference.” 
Another pamphlet,—"“ The late Dreadful Plague at Marseilles 
Compared with that terrible Plague In London, in the year 
r665. ... Ay the Author of the Practical Scheme. This Book 
is (for the Publick Good) Given Grafis, only Up one Pair of 
Stairs at the Sign of the Celebrated Anodyne Necklace . . . 1721," 
—advertises Dr. Tanner's famous Anodyne Necklace, saying: 

“Hence by the by, may be inferred, the Reasonableness of Childrens 
wearing an Anodyne Necklace, which may be assisting to them in the Easy 
Breeding and Cutting of their Teeth, as a Dried Toad is of Service in the 
Plague. . . . And as for Children in particular, "ts A Fit Remedy for them, 
who never are very willing to take moch Physick inwardly. 57 ont as 
Dedonus (Professor of Physick at £epden), [. 1. c. 6. says Infante: nolint, aut 
non possint medicaments iIntema sumere, Amulecta applicare expedit: mfantali 
enim non Medicamentis internis, adeo quam Amuletis Corari volont.” 

B. Motor mascots. These can now be obtained at Gamage’s 
and elsewhere, but so far are used much more generally and more 
seriously On motor cars in the United States and France than here. 
Dunhill's * Motorities * advertisements comprise rag-doll and metal 
mascots for fixing to the cap of the radiator. The one usually 
illustrated is a policeman holding out his hand to stop traffic 
and headed “ Propitiate the fates!!" A similar French maseot 
is a blindfolded gendarme. Advertisements of cars show them 
fitted on the radiator with metal dog and cat mascots, but these 
figures and the ‘Teddy bears,’ Caran d'Ache and other toys, and 
wooden models of motor cars which are to be seen on cars in the 
streets, are carried ‘for fun’ rather than as genuine amulets. The 
chauffeur, however, often carries as a real charm a nail which has 
caused a puncture, or a holed stone, and there has been also an 
interesting revival of medieval travellers’ amulets in the form of 
representations of the travellers’ patron, St. Christopher, Two 
such mascots were shown, one of which appears in Fig, 2, It will 
be seen that this engraved disc, which is screwed to the front of 
the radiator, while beautifully worked would not be conspicuous at 
a distance or specially ornamental, and might easily be mistaken 
fora trade mark. Some French St. Christophers for motors are 
said to be inscribed, “He that looks upon the image of St 
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Christopher this day shall neither fall nor faint.” Other genuine 
amulets may also occasionally be seen in use. One day this 
summer a magnificent (Italian?) carat Brooklands had hung from 
its radiator cap a metal plate on which was pasted a coloured 
figure of a stork, a well-known amulet. Fig. 3 shows another 
motor mascot, a horseshoe in red and gilt, with seven nail heads, 
to be fastened to the front of the radiator and containing in its 
cup on a red ground three four-leaved clovers. One would 
expect a horse-shoe to be rather injurious than protective to the 
horse's motor rival, but a horse-shoe was also carried by Edge in 
his twenty-four hours’ ride in 1907. Relics of the Hand Cross 
motor omnibus disaster were eagerly sought by some motorists as 
mascots against similar accidents. Miniature copies of the 
policeman, Caran d'Ache toys, etc., are advertised by Elkington 
& Co. as “novelties in jewellery, Elkington motor mascots.” 
C. Commercial amulets, or modern made-up amulets brought 
into vogue generally by skilful advertising and by the circulation 
of stories of their power. The most notable of these commercial 
amulets are the objects made of New Zealand paunamu, green- 
Stone, or “lucky jade,” and a tiny ‘Hei tiki,’ or Maori god, and 
War club were shown, The wearing of a greenstone necklace by 
the Queen, and the stories that greenstone objects were carried by 
every member of the victorious All Blacks football team, by Lord 
Rosebery when Cicero won the Derby, by Lord Rothschild when 
St. Amant won his race, etc., no doubt are responsible for the 
boom in “lucky jade.” Hei tikis, dwarf figures, and lucky 
sixpences are the favourite bridge mascots. Two Caran d'Ache 
toys, advertised as “new bridge mascots,” were also shown. 
Fig. 4 shows one of twelve scent sachets exhibited, coloured and 
marked with the appropriate astrological symbol for each month 
and stamped, absurdly, on the side not shown, “The ‘ Char- 
mides" Sachet. Regd.” Other objects exhibited were three 
small discs for suspension, of different colours and with coloured 
stars in them, and inscribed, “This be your lucky star”; silver 
lucky pig ; mother-of-pearl horse-shoe brooch; bunch of silver 
cross, anchor, and heart (faith, hope, and love); “lucky farthing” 
with imitation gem inserted, and possibly suggested by the famous 
“Lee penny”; ‘zodiac’ gold ring, engraved with the signs of the 
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zodiac in West Africa and made chiefly for the London market ; 
gilt four-leaved clover marked on its leaves respectively with a 
three-leaved clover, horse-shoe, pig, and the words “ Good-luck”; 
and bunch of hunchback, harlequin, policeman, pantaloon, and 
columbine. The most interesting of these exhibits was a card of 
“Your lucky birth-month brooch” (C. A. & Co's, Copyright). 
These were cheap brooches set with glass coloured in imitation of 
the gems allotted to the different months for ‘luck,’ and the 
jeweller from whom they were bought said that he had sold a large 
number. Other similar mascots, seen but not exhibited, are “the 
jucky princess wedding ring,” inscribed in old English style with 
any one chosen of a set of posies, and golden. “lucky horse- 
shoes,” which had seven nail heads and were engraved, “I keep 
your luck in,” the card holding them announcing, “Lucky horse 
shoes. These keep your luck in.” 

. Imported “lucky charms” which are not amulets in their 
country of origin. A common Kaffir bangle, of copper and iron 
wire and beads, was shown, bought from a jewellers shop near a 
girls’ training college, and described on a window card as “ Kaffir 
Bangles: Native work. Antitheumatic and lucky.” Native 
bangles appear to have gained a reputation, quite recently, as 
jucky, and Miss Phyllis Dare, in London Opinion (June 29, 1907), 
tells the following story, quoted here as an example of the kind 
of tale which establishes such objects as amulets: 

** A particularly curious experience happened not very long ago to o friend 
of mine when she was playing in pantomime at Glasgow. About a fortnight 
before the piece came to an end she received, anonymously, one morning a 
Zulu bangle, Writing to me the same day she referred to this anonymons 
present and added, ‘I am quite sure that I shall now have some good stroke 
of luck, for Zulu bangles are very lucky indeed.’ And, sure enough, she did 
have a stroke of lock, for she received a letter the same evening from some 
solicitors in New Vork informing her that an uncle, of whose very existence she 
had almost forgotten, had died suddenly, leaving ber in his will the useful sum 
of £1500. Tt seems superfluous to add that those members of the profession 
who happened to hear of this curiows incident have ever since looked upon a 
Zulu bangle as a lucky mascot.” 

When an actress eloped in August from her company in 
Dublin, to marry a rich American, it was recorded that she had 
been in the habit of wearing no jewellery “except two Zulu 
bangles for luck.” 
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Other objects exhibited were two plaster figures sold as 


“Japanese mascots” (Fig. 5), and five small Japanese pendants 
of various designs containing tiny dice. The latter objects 
account of the 


were sold here as “lucky charms,” probably on 
dice, but in Japan may be only a means of secret gambling. 
&. Imported foreign amulets and imitations of foreign amulets. 





A considerable number of Italian mother-of-pearl amulets appear 
to be imported and sold as ‘lucky charms,’ and as specimens. 


were shown a cat, dog, heart, skull, and hunchback. The hunch- 
back, or gobbo, seems to have become established as a mascot 
here, Miss Dare, in the article cited above, says that, “although 
he has been on the stage for years, a well-known Shakespearian 
actor even to-day always hires a hunchback to sit in his 
dressing-room om a first night.” Gold charms, bought in London, 
and exhibited, included the Japanese ‘tomoye,’ the Chinese 
Ku-ei or character signifying “ good luck,” the sign of the zodiac 
for a birth month, and the fylfot, “most ancient symbol of good 
fortune.” Other charms commonly sold, especially for luck at 
bridge, are the Egyptian ankh cross, the nefer or symbol for good 
fortune, and sistrum. Other amulets exhibited were black wood 
and shell lucky pigs; silver crescent inscribed “good Iuck” and 
with a silver pig suspended from the upper horn; metal slipper; 


metal boot; bottle of Jordan water; and a red fungus with white 


spots (a luck charm), Fig. 6 shows a silver-mounted 
tiger's claw, sold by an old Jewess as lucky. 

#, Amulets of British origin. A mumber of groups of charms, 
Intended to illustrate the principal types of British amulets, were 
shown and explained. 

The group of bone amulets comprised a hammer-shaped bone 
from a-sheep’s head, carried at Whitby by fishermen as a pre- 
sérvative from drowning, and a similar bone carried by labourers 
in London as a charm against rheumatism (Fig. 1). This bone, 
or ‘Thor's hammer,’ is also worn in the Isle of Man. The os 
sacrum, or last bone of the back of a rabbit, when deprived of two 
horn-like projections, closely resembles a fox’s head. One speci- 
men exhibited was obtained from a maidservant from Oxfordshire, 
who said that it was commonly worn for luck, and that, from its 
appearance, “it must mean something.” (The same girl, with 
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her brothers and sisters, was, as a child, made by her mother to 


eat, as a cure for whooping cough, bread which had been buried 
for three days in a pot im the ground.) Fig. 7 shows a second 
Specimen, mounted as a gold scarf pin and fitted with onyx eyes ; 
this was worn by a recently deceased solicitor, A “cramp bone” 


exhibited had been preserved for the cure of cramp in one family 


for over 100 years, and apparently consists of a sawn-off portion of 
@ horse's frog. <A rabbit's foot is a well-known amulet in this 
country, being mounted, for example, on bonnets adomed with 
the unlucky peacock's feathers. Fig. § shows a rabbit's foot 
bought here, but apparently, from the accompanying bill, prepared 
in the United States. The bill contains illustrations of six forms 


in which the foot can be obtained, and mins as follows: 


“NEW MASCOT IN STERLING SILVER. 

"In many parts of the country it is considered a great tign of good Inck to 
Gury somewhere on the person a mbbit's foot, cither as a watch charm or in 
some: other way. It is said, indeed, that one of our Presidential candidates 
carries one constantly in his pocket. 

The articles illustrated above are made of mbhbits’ feet cleverly mounted in 
sterling silver. The manufacturers claim that each is the lef hind foot of a 
rabbit killed in a country graveyard at midnight, during the dark of the moon, 
on Friday, the thirteenth of the month, by a cross-cyed, left-handed, red- 
headed, bow-legged negro riding a white horse. This we do not guarantee. 

“We are prepared to fll mail orders, with privilege of retum if mot 
satisfactory.” 


From the word “month” the manufacturers seem to have 
made an addition of their own to a genuine Régro superstition, 
There was a curious legal action in New York, in 1995, to recover 
a tabbit's foot mascot from Nan Patterson, the Florodora chorus 
girl who was acquitted of the charge of murdering an English 
bookmaker. It seems that this rabbit's foot had been borne 
as an amulet at the trials of a number of alleged murderers, 
and that Nan Patterson was offered by a certain Elkhart all her 
legal charges if she refused to return it. ‘The recovered foot was 
offered to Harry Thaw for his trial, but refused by him. 

Several horse-shoe charms were shown, one of which had been 


hung up for several years for luck in a London house, and another 


(Fig. 9) was a miniature one specially made for a woman who 
suspended it for 19 years, as a luck charm, from her gas bracket. 
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One of the writers, when buying several Roman Catholic medals 
for children, also exhibited, from a London street stall, noticed on 
it a horse-shoe which had once been gilded and was supported, 
easel fashion, by a twisted wire. On asking the price, he was 
told it could not be sold. “The fact is, it belongs to a neighbour. 
We've had very bad luck smece we started this stall, and he’s lent: 
it to us to see if it'll turn our luck. But I don't see that we've 
done much better.” It will be remembered that, while Mr. Sievier 
Was awaiting the jury’s verdict in a recent Old Batley trial, a 
horse-shoe in a bag was handed up to him “for luck.” When 
“Ken's Kabin ” was opened by the revolting waitresses last April, 
the newspapers noted that 

“immediately after the opening hour yesterday a "bos horse cast a shoe 
opposite the ‘Kabin’ door. The guick-eyed attendant outside espied this 
omen of good fortune, and darted after it. Retuming with his prize, he pre- 
sented it to ‘Ken,’ who passed it on to Mrs. Holland, who, in tern, made 
an interesting discovery. There were five noils in the discarded shoe. ‘And 
there are five more years of the lease of this shop to run: a nail for each 
year,” exclaimed Mrs. Holland joyfully.” 

A few days later “ Ken's Kabin” was closed. 

The ring charms shown comprised a silver “longevity ring” of 
two interlaced snakes; evil-eye ring of silver set with a ted 
chalcedony ; astrological ring made under the sign of Libra; gold 
toadstone ring for the cure of king’s evil; ring with onyx cut to 
form eye for warding off evil eye; and rheumatism rng contain- 
ing a strip of squirrel’s skin. In connection with the last object, 
it may be interesting to note that a Sioux Indian amulet against 
rheumatism is the lower jaw of a squirrel. 

The shell charms comprised a cowne attached to a seal, and a 
cowrie set with a tiny compass and sold as ‘lucky’ by a London 
coster. 

The stone amulets comprise the two most original forms of 
amulet still to be found in the British Isles, the naturally-perforated 
stone and the many objects known as “thunderbolts.” As to the 
primitive mind any object of abnormal shape suggested “ magic,” 
holed stones, nodules of iron pyrites, belemnites, flint arrow heads, 
and the like were believed to possess powers of protection from 
lightning and from many of the ills ‘which assail the body, Such 
beliefs appear to have existed in prehistoric times, for many such 
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objects have been found associated with deposits of Neolithic age. 
Several perforated discs of stone were shown to illustrate this, as 
well as a echinoderm embedded in a perforated flint and 
found on the breast of the skeleton in a Saxon interment on the 
South Downs. <A. fossil-shown from the Cretaceous formation, 
known as Jerejhora globularis, 1s a rounded body having a 
natural perforation, and it was suggested that this may have been 
the natural type from which globular beads were derived, tubular 
beads originating from the stems of encrinites, known in York- 
shire as St. Cuthbert’s beads. - Both these fossils have been 
found “associated with prehistoric burials. A large water-worn 
stone, periorated for suspension, was a hag-stone from Lancashire, 
in use about mimety years ago as a protection from hags or 
witches, Upon it a cross had been engraved, a Christian 
symbol being thus grafted upon a pre-Christian amulet. A 
polished Neolithic celt (Fig. rz), found deposited upon the 
open roof beam of a cottage near Portrush, Ireland, had been 
tegarded as a thunderbolt,’ and a belemnite (Fig rz) was so 
regarded in Surrey, as also were nodules of iron pyrites from the 
Cretaceous formation near Croydon collected by Mr. Lovett 
about forty years ago. The story of a beautifully polished green- 
stone celt shown illustrates the difficulty of obtaining such objects 
from their possessors. About twenty-five years ago, during a visit 
to Jersey, Mr, Lovett found this celt ina labourers cottage, and 
much wished to add it to his collection of stone implements. The 
owner, however, would mot part with it, saying that it was a 
thunderbolt and would saye his family from sickness and harm. 
He was offered five shillings, and a few days later ten shillings, 
but would not listen to the offers. The following year Mr. Lovett 
again called upon the owner of the thunderbolt, and offered him 
fifteen shillings for it, with no result. The bid was raised to 
twenty shillings, but without success. About eizht months later a 

‘Such celts are thought in Ireland to protect cottages from lightning, and 
the Sime protection is ascribed in England to the house leek, semperedeum 
fectorwm, and may have led to ite growth on roofs, In Germany sémyer- 
mim footfermen 15 called the “thunder flower,” a5 well as " Tupiter’s 
beard," and i relecred to in an edict by Charlemagne, “Et habeat id 
supra domum soum Jovie barbam.” In Japan the “sunrise grass" 
Aimedr, 2 growing on a house-roof, is expected to protect it against maligtit 
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friend in the island wrote that the man who had the curious 
stone was “hard up,” and had asked whether the gentleman from 
London would still be willing to buy it, so that only after two 
years did the stone change hands, Fig. 13 shows a water-worn 
flint with natural perforation, from Antrim, used to tie to the homs 
of cows to prevent the fairies from stealing the milk. A similar 
specimen from Suffolk was regarded as a luck amulet, while a 
third specimen, from Somersetshire, was hung at the entrance 
to a gatden to protect the fruit from witches (Fig, 10). Flint 
arrowheads of Neolithic age, used in Antrim to cure cows of 
“erp,” were also exhibited. The arrow-heads were boiled im 
water, which was given to the cows to drink, the wizard who 
performed the charm repeatmg an incantation, while he himself 
drank some whisky as 2 most important part of the function ! 
A perforated crinoid stem from Hayling Island, worn by a woman 
as a protective amulet, was also shown. 

The string charms exhibited comprised a necklace recently 
worn in London successfully to stop nose-bleeding, and consistmg 
of nine strands of red purse silk tied in eight knots, and then 
round the neck by a ninth knot, by persons of the opposite sex; 
and a charm, alleged to have prevented the return of severe old- 
standing lumbago, consisting of two interlaced skeins of white 
silk to be tied round the waist, The use of white, instead of 
red, silk in a charm seemed very unnsual. In English as well 
as in foreign amulets red is important, and red flannel is always 
looked on as superior to white flannel for chest protectors, 
probably from the same preference. A London shop girl recently 
stid to a sympathising customer that she could never have 
endured the long hours of standing if she had not worn red 
stockings. When the white silk charm for lumbago was mentioned 
to an Essex lady, 86 years old, she at once remarked that she 
knew the charm, but it ought to be red silk. The lady who wore 
the charm learnt its use from another lady who, lke herself, had 
lived for many years away from this country, $0 that the white 
colour may be the result of forgetfulness. 

The vegetable charms shown comprised a potato carried for 
rheumatism, given by an old lady who possessed two, and was at 
the time wearing strings of jute round her neck for asthma; the 
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seed of a West Indian plant, Anfada scandens, sometimes washed 
up by the Gulf Stream on the western shores of Ireland and 
Scotland, and as a ‘Virgin Mary bean’ thought to assist women 
at the time of childbirth; a glass locket enclosing white heather ;! 
and a series of very curious rush crosses, somewhat resembling 
the svastika, from Antrim. The latter are locally known as “St. 
Bridget’s crosses,’ and are hung as amulets near the sleeping 
beds, probably as a charm against witches in the form of 
hightmares. 

Other miscellaneous British amulets shown were a hawk's foot 
brooch, the silver cover of an ancient amulet case, and two lucky 
doubly bent sixpences, and a lucky doubly bent shilling. 

G. Ornaments which were once amulets. Brass horse charms, 
of which some are shown in Figs. 14, 15, and 16, and which seem 
now to be passing out of use, appear, like certain British phallic 
charms, to be traceable to Roman times, the lunar type (Fig. 17) 
having persisted, practically unchanged, ever since. These were 
essentially evil-eye charms for the protection of the horse. (See 
tke Kefiguary, April and October, tg06.) Fig. 15 shows a shell 
necklace from Southport. When at the last British Association 
Meeting there, Mr. Lovett noticed in several fancy dealers’ shops 
bundles of shell necklaces of identical pattern. When he came 
presently to another shop of the same kind in which there was an 
old woman, he went in and asked, “ What are these necklaces?” 
“Three pence.” “I mean, what are they for?” “ For visitors.” 
“Twill buy some. But why are they all made exactly the same 
way?” “ Because they are made by the fishermen.” “ Why do 
they make them in that particular way?" “ Because they have 
always been made in that way. [ made them that way when I 
was a girl, and my mother used to make them that way.” “ But 
you can’t have made them for visitors when you were a gitl, 
There were no visitors. What did you make them for then?” 
“Oh, just for fun.” “No, you didn’t make them for fun,—you 
made them for luck.” “Who told you that? They said so, 
but that was silly." Another old woman then came into the 

‘White beather (from the Surrey hills?) hos been sold by putter mer- 


Chants along Cheapside, London, this autumn from little trays bearing 
cards, “Real Scotch lucky white heather.” 
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shop, and was presently asked by the shopkeeper to show the 
‘spider shell’ in her pocket. This proved to be a pelican’s 
foot shell, which she would not part with. It had been carried 
by her husband for thirty years, and was now carried by herself 
‘for luck.’ Mr. Lovett would be glad to know of any other 
shell necklaces of special design made by fisher folk. 

H. Amulets in disguise, or objects practically serving as amulets 
though not professedly so, were illustrated by a rheumatism ring 
with advertisements quoting Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, the 
Countess of Dudley, W. 5. Gilbert, J. L. Toole, etc., a5 behevers, 
and tracing the descent of rheumatism rings from the story of 
the Westminster Abbey ring of Edward the Confessor. An 
unopened “seal” of Joanna Southcott, ensuring salvation to one 
of her followers over 90 years ago, was exhibited as a specimen 
of the “amulets” distributed by several religious fanatics. 


A. BR. Wricet. 
E. Lovett. 


In the diseussion which followed the exhihition, Mr. Tabor 


ssid he wished to bear testimony to the great amount of energy 


and research Messrs. Lovett and Wright had displayed in collect- 
ing the articles exhibited, and the beliefs in connection therewith, 
but he was bound to say he was not altogether in accordance 
with them as to the popular beliefs in the efficacy of some of 
the mascots exhibited; he thought that vogue rather than 
superstition was accountable for the use of many of these 
amulets by people who knew full well that there was no 
‘nherent talismanic virtue in them, At a recent Whist Drive, 
where many of the guests were people of notoriety in the world 
of letters, he noticed several of the unlucky players get up and 
turn their chairs (not always in the same direction), and, from 
the way in which this was done, he came to the conclusion 
that they did not anticipate any good to result, but merely did 
it four rire. Mr. Tabor admitted that there might be one 
person in a thousand who would fix some well-known old 
charm to their motor cars in full belief that it would help them 
to avoid accidents, but thought that the majority of the clients 
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of the firms who advertised mascots bought them for fun and 
to be like their neighbours. A motor car is a costly article, 
and not generally owned by an illiterate person, and the 
speaker could not bring himself to believe that the well- 
educated man or woman really believed in the efficacy of 
charms of this sort; the lady who wears a lucky pig on a 
bangle surely does so for no other reason than that of fashion, 
although she may be illustrating the last link in the survival of 
an old belief. It is different with physical curative charms: 
in this case a process of faith-healing may have proved the 
efficacy of a fixed belief in the power of a certain amulet, and 
the consequent effect of mind upon body is often undoubtedly 
attributed to talismanic charms, but where the results attained, 
or desired, are objective and mot subjective, he could not 
agree with the readers of the paper as to the prevalence of 
a popular belief. Mr. Tabor thought the preference for red 
over white Hannel for chest protectors was due to the fact that 
ted is both physically and artistically a warmer colour, and 
conserves the heat of the body, and that possibly the belief 
In the superior eficacy of red over white when worn as a 
charm in the form of a skein may have arisen from comparison 
of results obtained with the two colours when used for clothing: 
these results in less enlightened days may have been attributed 
to magic influence. The London shop-girl did not appear even 
parenthetically to hint that there was magic in the colour of 
her red stockings; she probably only meant that they kept her 
legs and feet warm, although they were exposed to the draughts 
of a shop-counter. 

In conclusion, Mr. Tabor animadverted rather severely on 
Mr. Lovett's method of collecting information by asking leading 
questions ; he said no judge would allow evidence to be obtained 
in this manner; the old lady with the necklaces herself combated 
‘the theory the joint authors of the paper were trying to prove 
(viz., 2 present popular belief in amulets), when she remarked: 
“They said so, but that was silly." Mr. Lovett's own witness 
would not fall into the ideas to which his questions were 
leading—a clear case of Balaam and Balak, Mr. Tabor hoped 
folklore collecting would always be done without suggestion, as 
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the temptation to please a prospective client or a present 
benefactor might often be too great for the narrator. 

Mr. Gomme pointed out that the two collections exhibited 
dovetailed into one another, and that the genuine folklore character 
of the modern mascot was confirmed by its resemblance in idea 
and nature to the ancient amulet. 

Mr. Calderon suggested that the tendency to revert to amulets 
was probably due in great part to literary promulgation. The 
attention given to such cbjects by the halfpenny press led to their 
diffusion amongst readers. 

Mr, Hildburgh drew attention to a penny weekly, Zhe Affstie, 
and the advertisements therem of “The Mystic Millinery, 
Luck Millinery and Astrological Fashions Co., Ltd.,"' and 
explained that the “Japanese mascots” shown were figures of 
puppies given by relatives to a baby boy as symbols of health 
and vigour, after its first visit to a temple. 

The President said that from his experience the modern belief 
in amulets as aids to luck was genuine and widely spread. 





Fouk-TaLes OF THE Aponicines or New SovutH WALES. 
(Continued from p. 227.) 


TV. Opictx oF THE Bar IN THE MuRRUMBIDGEE RIVER AT 
Batranatp, { Wathi-wathi Tribe.) 


About two miles below the town of Balranald, there is a 
low rocky bar across the of the Murrumbidgee river, which 
is only visible in dry weather whem the stream is low. The 
original name of this bar is Bangonjec-butthu. Its formation 
is accounted for by the following native legend. A large tribe 
of blacks were camped on the edge of a sandhill in the locality, 
and one hot summer afternoon a number of little boys went 
into the river for a bathe, and all of them got drowned. The 

'The same weekly also advertises £400 per annom for ** Scholarships for 
children founded on their Horoscopes,” for which “ A number of well-known 
and skilled astrologers will be engaged to cast the horoscopes according to the 
data supplied, and their decision must in every case be considered final.” 
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river was in partial flood at the time and the bodies were 
not recovered; but in the course of some months, when the 
water subsided, the bar became visible, and the natives believed 
that it was composed of the bodies of their children. 


V. A Woman's Watstnett a Cure ror Heapacue. 
(Aaenlare® Trife.) 


The wife of the crow was persuaded by the bat to leave 
her husband and run away with him. So one day the crow 
went out hunting with his friend the crimson-wing parrot, and 
on returning to the camp Mrs. Crow was mot there, but they 
soon discovered the tracks of the run-away pair. The crimson- 
wing said to the crow, “I suppose you are going after the 
bat to punish him.” The crow replied that he did not intend 
to fight, but that he would go and have some talk with the 
bat upon the matter, and asked the crimson-wing to come and 
listen. In a day or two they overtook the fugitives, and the 
bat prepared to defend himself. The crow addressed him 
and said, “you can keep my wife, now that she has gone 
away from me, but I have come to ask you for the Awmmiliera 
(apron) which she wears in front, and also for her wan'pin 
(waistbelt).” The wife took off these articles of dress and 
handed them to the bat who gave them to the crow. The 
crimson-wing and the crow then started back to their own 
camp, the latter using the Awmmiliera to brush the flies and 
mosquitoes off his face, Next day the crow had a headache, 
caused by the fatigue and worry of the journey, and he bound 
his wife's waist-belt round his head. He explained to the crimson- 
wing that he always cured a headache by this means, which was 
the reason he had taken so much trouble to recover the can gin, 


VI. How THe KaMmILaRor acguinep Fink. (Xamilarof Tribe.) 


At one time the crow was the only one who was acquainted 
with fire and its uses. When the other people had been eating 
came, blood wis always observed around their mouths and jaws, 
but nothing of that kind was ever noticed about the crow’s 
face. Being questioned on the subject, he said he always cut 
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his meat into small pieces with his stone knife, but his answer 
was not considered satisfactory. He was invited to a corrobores 
where some comical fellows were to perform. After a number 
of clever dancers had taken their turn, without disturbing the 
crow’s equanimity, the shingle-back and sleepy-lizard danced 
along by the camp-fires, singing: 
“ VYambarmesin bumbaingo nyi dhw-u-ra 
Gunaga bid-yeringga bimbil guna-gana.”! 

All the time they were performing, the ordure was trickling 
down their legs, and when they gave a special jump there 
was an extra discharge of it. This 50 completely engrossed the 
crow’s attention that the sparrow-hawk, Gur-gur, came up beside 
him, catching hold of the little bag containing the fire, and 
Tunning away with it. When the crow saw what had happened, 
he rushed after Gur-gur, and in the scuffle the fire got jerked 
out of the bag, speedily igniting the dry grass and leaves, 
The crow tried his best to prevent the fire from getting away 
by stamping upon it with his feet, and when that did not 
succeed he lay down full length and rolled over and over 
among the burning grass, but all his attempts to recover 
possession of the fire were unavailing. It spread through the 
whole country, so that all the people had their share of 1, 
and have used it ever since for cooking and other purposes. 

The crow got so saturated with blackness by rolling so much 
in the burnt grass, that he has retained that colour to the 
present day. The whitish rings round a crow’s eyes show where 
the skin was scorched on that occasion, (Most of my Australian 
readers will know that when a blackfellow is burnt severely, 
a white patch usually remains where the skin was injured.) 


VIL Tse Emu axp tHe Crow.? (Burrandinga Tribe.) 


The emu and the crow were man and wife, and lived in a 
gurit, or hut. One very wet day they remained indoors, and 
the emu, who was always addicted to kicking his legs about, 

‘Rhyme wnsnitable for translation. 


*Myrs. K. L. Parker narrates 2 somewhat similar story, told among the 
Vualéai wibe, in her Auufradian Legendary Tales (London, 1596), pp. 73-74- 
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lay on his back on the floor to pass the time, and kept kicking 
at the roof. After a while he struck a weak spot, and made a 
hole, through which the ram beat into the ¢wr/f, He was too 
lazy to go and repair the damage, but sent the crow, his wile, 
out in the wet to patch the breach in the roof, The emu 
continned his play of kicking upward, and presently made 
another hole in the roof, which the crow had likewise to go 
out and repair. This continued for some time till the crow 
became exasperated, and taking a piece of bark, scooped up 
some hot coals from the fire, and threw them on the emu's 
chest, as he lay on his back disporting himself by kicking at 
the roof of the gur#. This burnt his breast so severely that 
even to the present time there is a callous, dark patch on the 
breast of a cock emu. Moreover, emus continge the old habit 
of kicking upward with their legs when they are rolling them- 
selves in the sand or elsewhere to clean their feathers. 


VIII. How Booranootea Lake was Formep. (Aferlpwrign 
Tribe.) 


Lake Boolaboolka, in the county of Livingstone, New South 
Wales, was made in the following manner: A blackfellow stood 
on same rising ground, near where the lake is now situated, 
and tried to throw his boomerang, but it fell to the ground at 
a little distance. He then lit a fire, at which he warmed the 
weapon to make it lithe. He manipulated it, putting the proper 
bend upon it, and threw it again. This time the boomerang 
went and tore up the ground, and formed Lake Eoolaboolka, 
and came whizzing back towards its owner. While it was 
gyrating in the air near him, he blew strongly upon it with his 
breath, and it went to one side of the lake, and started off 
along the ground in a winding direction, and dug a water- 
course, Then the boomerang came back to the thrower as 
before, and he blew wpon it again, and it went and excavated 
another watercourse. Every time the weapon returned to its 
master, he imparted fresh vigour to it with his breath. These 
exploits of the boomerang were repeated until all the water- 
courses and gullies which now flow into Lake Boolaboolka 
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were made. Then a thunderstorm arose, accompanied by 
much rain, which flowed along the watercourses prepared for 
it, and filled the newly-made lake. 

Some days afterward, the Lake-maker was sitting under a2 
shady tree on its banks, when -he espied a number of strange 
blackfellows approaching it to make their camp. He took up 
his boomerang and threw it with all his might in their direction. 
This magical weapon spun round and round among them, 
striking each one upon the chin, cutting a triangular piece out 
of their beards, whereupon every man became a musk-duck, 
and swam out into the water. This accounts for the fork in 
the beard-like appendage of the musk-ducks which now inhabit 
the lake, 


IX. Tue Native Cat asp THe FisHermen, (Jfaripurlzu 
Trife.) 


In ancient times the Native Cat, Pupilla, was a renowned 
sorcerer and warrior of the Mailpurlgu tribe, and belonged to 
the Kilpungurra cycle. He had his camp in a hole in the 
ground on the bank of the Darling river, about twenty miles 
above where the town of Menindi now stands. It was close 
to what the white people call “Albemarle Station,” but I forgot 
to enquire the aboriginal name. 

One day a family of strange blacks came to the river to 
catch fish, and at night they made their camp im the vicinity 
of the cat's home, At early dawn next morning, the Native 
Cat was roaming along, and, finding the fishing nets lying 
near the bank, he carried them away with him to his camp, 
and hid them there. Then he sat at the mouth of the hole 
and awaited resulis. When the strange blacks went to the nver 
to resume their fishing, they found their nets had been stolen, 
and followed on along the tracks of the purlomer. When they 
came close to his abode they saw one of his legs projecting 
above the surface of the ground. Several strong men sneaked 
noiselessly up, and, catching hold of the leg, applied all their 
strength in endeavouring to haul the cat out of the hole. He 
was too strong for them, however, and, drawing his foot out 
of their grasp, retired to the bottom of his den. All the 
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blacks, men and women, began peering down at him, and tried 
to throw spears, but he spat or belched a dense smoke out of 
his mouth, which prevented them from seeing him. This smoke 
comprised several colours, and ascended into the sky and 
formed the rainbow. When the smoke cleared away, the men 
and women came to the brink again and looked down. In 
those old times the women had beards the same as the men. 


‘The cat immediately belched forth fire, which reached to the 


surface. When the men saw the flame ascending they tumed 
their faces quickly away, but the women were so intent upon 
watching this new manceuvre of the cat that the blaze singed 
their beards clean off, and they never grew again, which 
explains why the women have no beards at the present day. 

When the men saw the way their wives and daughters had 
been disfigured, they made open war upon the Native Cat, 
who fied away towards the setting sun, till he got clean out 
of their reach. There he made a camp, and lived upon 
nardoo seed. After a time he made up his mind to return to 
his own haunts, and punish the people who had driven him 
out of it. One morning he started on this homeward journey, 
carrying with him the stones he used for grinding the nardoo 
seed. Although he travelled a long way, he found himself at 
hight back at his western camp. Next day he made another 
attempt, but again discovered, as the evening drew on, that he 
was approaching the place he started from in the morning. 
Every day for many years past he has repeated his efforts to 
reach his native place, but each setting sun has found him 
back at the starting-point. It is supposed that if the Native 
Cat were to succeed in returning to Albemarle, he would kill 
all the blacks there. 

R. H. Matuews, 


TURES PRAVING FoR EArt, 


AGRICULTURAL people realise their absolute dependence upon 
God's good gift of rain, especially if, as in Turkey, the mountains 
have been despoiled of their forests and the rainfall is scanty. 
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The Turks use the word ra4mef for rain, which literally means 
“mercy,” and recognises the fmitful showers as a heavenly 
blessing. Winter grain, the staple crop, cannot be sown m the 
autumn until the ground is softened by the “early rains,” but 
special prayers are not offered then “because there is another 
chance.” Seed may be sown at any time before the last snows 
melt, The “latter rains” are due in spring, when the grain 
begins its season of rapid growth. Then the need of moistening 
showers is most keenly felt. Protracted delay means crop failure, 
and that means grim hunger. So im the spring the village 
population, and in general all the people of Anatolia—the local 
name for Asia Minor—offer prayer and sacnfice to God for ram, 
and sometimes add other more surprising ceremonies. 

Every Turkish village, whether Sunnite or Shiite by profession, 
as a rule has a special place of prayer, not a mosque, to which any 
individual or the whole community resorts in an emergency. The 
spot is usually made sacred by a grave, and suppliants there 
confide m1 the intercession of their dead saint. Usually every 
year, and certainly in a season of drought, the villagers unite in 
providing one or two sheep or goats, or a cow or buffalo, a 
Quantity of cracked wheat, and unleavened bread such as is found 
on every village table. ‘The animal is slain with simple sacrificial 
rites and cooked, the cracked wheat is boiled In an immense 
cauldron of soup, the village 4afa leads in a devout prayer, the 
burden of which is the appeal for God's mercy in the form of rain, 
and then all the people and any chance visitors partake together 
of the convivial meal. 

I have eaten sacrificial food, but none offered at a rain-service. 
In May of last year I rode into a Shia village on a Friday rather 
expecting to find the annual ceremony in progress, and quite 
confident of an invitation to use a wooden spoon at the table. 
The simple peasants received us cordially, and soon produced a 
small table with food for us, but there was no sign of the sacrificial 
ceremony. When I inquired about it, they said it would be held a 
week or two later. Accordingly the next Friday I made occasion 
to visit the same village. Again there was nothing unusual to be 
seen. Meeting a man of whom I could inquire without seeming 
intrusive I asked about their annual festival. “Oh,” be replied, 
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“we held that last week.” To this day I do not know which of 
those men tricked me, Shia Turks says “Jéadef gisif; Aabadet 
gisi,’ which being interpreted means, “ worshipping and sinnme 
are secret.” 

On another occasion I was more fortunate. The place was a 
spacious graveyard with a rich carpet of grass, a fountain playing 
at one side, and massive plane trees shadmg part of the ground. 
A few fields of snow still glistened on the mountain tops. The 
first comers had begun the service before the soft Jume daylight 
dawned, but the great crowd had assembled about sunrise, and 
could hardly have numbered less than gooo men, when my friend 
the wujfi, venerable in grey beard, white turban and fur robe, 
seated himself on a flight of stone stairs leading to a ruined place 
of prayer, and began to preach. 

The speaker urged his people to repent of their sins as the frst 
condition of receiving divine favour. ‘ Let us forsake our sins,” 
he said, “and return with all our hearts to God. Let us say, ‘O 
Allah, we have wandered from the nght path, we have sinned 
against thee, but we have no other recourse, and we come back to 
thee for pardon and blessing.’” 

“Tn any case,” he continued, “we can plead with the Almighty 
not to keep the poor brutes in misery, They have committed no 
sin, and they deserve no punishment, though we men do. The 
Almighty once informed his servant Moses that there would be 
unusual cold and snow the next winter. The prophet informed 
the people, and everybody laid in an extra supply of wood and 
charcoal, but the air continued mild and there was no snow. At 
the end of the season the people turned on Moses and complained: 
‘You told us the cold would be excessive this winter, and we have 
spent all our money for fuel that we did not need: why is this?’ 
The prophet, greatly ashamed, asked the Almighty for the 
explanation. He was answered, ‘ True, I intended to send unusual 
cold and snow, but a poor mangy dog, footsore and diseased, 
overheard my remarks. He cried to me, saying: “lf the winter 
is severe what am I to do? These men can warm their houses 
with wood and charcoal. Other animals have their burrows, at 
least they have warm coats on their backs, while | have no home 
and have not even hair to coverme. Where shall I go? Show 
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me a door by which to escape.’" And for the sake of that poor 
animal the Most High withheld the intended cold and snow." 

The preacher, with frequent references to the Arabic Koran 
before him, went on: “We too must cultivate the quality of 
mercy, and must show it to all, to Christians as well as to 
Mohammedans, to unbelievers as well as to the faithful. I hear 
that in yonder distant quarter of the city a poor woman is lying 
sick in an empty house. We must care for such. In another 
place I am told a woman’s helpless condition becomes a source of 
temptation to her, We must care for such. 

“We have fallen upon evil times. Our crops have been thin, 
our poor have multiplied. Here is an appeal "he held up the 
paper—“ from a minor official who has had no pay for three 
months. But the hicher officials who employ him have had no 
pay for six months. We are all suffering together. The officers 
cannot pay except as they tax people, and the people cannot pay 
taxes except as God gives us a harvest. May have mercy 
upon us, and reform us from all our sins!" And the great 
congregation cried “Amin, Amin,” and rocked to and fro upon 
their bended knees. ‘And let us offer our plea," said the mu/7, 
“not only in the name of our Prophet of Exalted Memory, but in 
the name of Noah, of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, all of 
Exalted Memory.” And 3000 men swaying as one in the morning 
sunshine replied, “Amin, Amin,” 

A few days later on a horseback ride of fifty miles I found how 
prayer and sacrifice had been offered in every village, and when I 
gave myself the pleasure of telling some of the heavy-hearted 
farmers that the rain was just at hand, for the barometer was 
falling, their politeness to me could hardly have been greater if I 
had been the actual cause of the rain. 

Flocks of lambs are sometimes brought to such services that 
their bleating may ascend to the Lord’s ears and move his Heart to 
pity. Sometimes they “read” from a sacred book over severitl 
stones, place them in a pond or tank of water for three days, and 
then, if rain has not come in the interval, repeat the ceremony. 
This, I suppose, is sympathetic magic, and perhaps there is also the 
idea of breaking the spell of some evil eye. Similarly, they place 
a toad in a sieve or basket, douse it plentifully with water, and 


- 
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give money or food to the boys who carry it about. A more 
extreme measure is to burn a snake, “for they say if you burn a 
snake rain will come undoubtedly.” 

One custom is fora man or boy to wrap himself in a blanket 
with a rope tied round his waist. The rope is held by a 
second man, and together they parade the streets. “What does 
jejoumena ask for?” says the second to his companion, who 
impersonates /efoumena, whatever that may mean. “ /ejowmena 
asks rain of heaven and money of men," is the answer. People 
from their windows and house-doors then give small presents of 
money to the /ejowmena and pour pails of water over his head 
in imitation of a rainstorm. Sometimes a broom its dressed 
up instead of a human being, marched about and soused with 
water, 

The most peculiar combination of horse-play with such a 
pathetic appeal to the mercy of God consists in dressing a donkey 
like a bride with silk drawers, gold fillet across the forehead, ete. 
Then 2 kind of carnival crowd escorts the animal through the 
streets, the idea being to shame the clouds into doing their duty, 
to show the clouds that their conduct is as unnatural as it would 
be to substitute a donkey for areal bride. As the crowd escorts 
its monstrosity they shout a ditty which may be roughly 
rendered by: 

Pitter, patter, Lord give min ; 
Roaring, pouring, give ws rain: 
Can a donkey be a bride? 

Can the earth in drought abide? 
Let rains and bers be unconfined ; 
Let the saaqramapé go blind,” 


The madramagh is evidently some evil spirit or evil eye. 
Turkish officials have recently in some cases prohibited these 
coarser ceremonies, and it is only a question of time when faith 
in God will find truer outlets for its expression, and such customs 
wili be a thing of the past. 
G. E. Wnarte, 
A titer Collet, Mfarrecan. 
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A SurvivaL or IncunaTion? 
(In the Abruzzi.) 
Wire Puate VIL 


Tre festival of the Madonna della Libera is held om the first 
Sunday in May at Pratola Peligna, a few miles from Sulmona, 
All the preceding day a constant succession of waggons full of 
country women and parties of pilgrims on foot, singing the Proe 
Maria as they went, had been passing through Sulmona on their 
way to the sanctuary of this renowned Madonna, where they 
would pass the night in the church before taking part in the 
procession, 

Early on the Sunday morning we (Don Antonio de Nino, with 
his wife and niece and myself) reached the foot of the steep road 
leading from the valley to the littl town af Pratola Peligna, 
which stands on an eminence facing Mount Morrone, with its 
hermitage of Celestino V. and the ruins of Ovid's villa, and 
looking over the fertile valley of Sulmona. The way was 
crowded with country folk, who had come to look on at the 
famous procession. Before we had gone many steps upward we 
could hear strange cries and shouts ahead, and then saw lying in 
the centre of the road a poor cripple sufficiently uncovered to show 
his terrible deformity, while a young man, apparently In charge 
of the cripple, gesticulated and uttered loud cries and appeals 
for help to the passers-by. A few paces further on was another 
similar object, also with a lad in attendance, shouting and 
gesticulating, and all the way up there lay at short intervals at 
least twenty of these poor deformed creatures, each lying im the 
centre of the road. 

Once within the town gates we made our way through the 
streets, crowded with peasants—the women and older men 
mostly in the picturesque and distinctive costumes of the different 
mountain villages of the Abruzzi, Among them we noticed the 
women of Introdacqua, in dark skirts and bodices, showing the 
white chemise and sleeves, with embroidered apron, a long white 
tovaglia or head-cloth covering the shaven heads of the married 
women; the women of Cocullo and Sulmona in bnght coloured 
skirts and head-kerchiefs, and the stately Eastern-looking Scannesi, 
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in black cloth skirts and high bodices with silver buttons and 
turban-like head-iress, two; indeed, of them wearing the tokens 
of mourning, the hair braided with black wool and a black cloth 
fastened across-the lower part of the face, leaving the eyes just 
visible. 

The principal street was lined with stalls, where rosaries, 
sacred. pictures, and charms against the evil eye, together with 
fruit and coloured kerchiefs were exposed for sale. At the door 
of the large handsome church of the Madonna della Libera stood 
a man sellme coloured pictures of the Madonna, and a woman 
with fillets of white cotton with coloured fiecks to be worn as 
charms against snake-bite. 

On entering the church we found the floor covered with the 
recumbent figures of persons who had been there through the 
night, and we could only reach the High Altar and the shrine 
of the Madonna by slowly and carefully making our way through 


a side aisle where the crowd was less thick and the sleepers 


had begun to move away. Later on we asked two women if 
they had dreamt in the church, but they said it had been 
impossible to sleep on account of the number of folk in the 
church, and that they had spent the night there simply a5 an 
act of devotion. 

Soon after mid-day the great procession left the church (Fig. 
1), The statue of the Madonna della Libera, in magnificent 
robés and hung with jewels, was borne shoulderhigh by four 
men and accompanied by clergy and officials, and was followed 
by long rows of women, who, rosary in hand and bearing buge 
candlés, walked in double file-through the streets (Fig. 2), 
Officials, carrying trays to receive the contributions of the faithful, 
walked besidé the cortége, and the front of the Madonna's dress 
was nearly covered with bank-notes of five and ten lire, offered 
by her devotees; while close behind the statue a standard was 
carried on which bank-notes of higher values—so and 100 lire'— 
were affixed, offerings in fulfilment of vows-made in some time of 
sickness or trouble. The procession had to make constant halts 
to enable the offerings to be presented and fastened to the 
Madonna’s dress (Fig. 3), as it passed through the streets and out 

‘yoo lire= 4 sterling. 
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of the gates to make a round beyond the walls before the 
Madonna of Deliverance was carried back to her shrine in the 
church, and the great yearly procession was Over. 


Marian C. HaRrgison. 


Nore.—Since writing the above, I have been informed by 
Donna Maria de Nino, who has lived in that neighbourhood 
nearly all her life, that their Madonna is invoked not only by 
women in childbirth, but also in every kind of trouble or grief. 


M. C. H. 


[Trish FOLKLORE rkom Cavan, MratH, KERRY, AND LIMERICK. 


AUTHORITIES: 


Eilen M'Keever, a cook, born near the town of Cavan (E 
McK..). 

Marianne Hodgins, a domestic servant from Ardbraccan in 
Meath (M. H.). 

Mr. D. Lynch, formerly National teacher at Philipstown in 
Louth, a native of Caherciveen in Kerry (D. L.). 

I am indebted to Miss M. Ferguson for the Limerick folk- 
lore, and to Mr. H, T. Radcliff for some of the Meath 
beliefs (H. T. B.). 

Fotk MEDICINE, 
Mumps can be cured by blindfolding the patient and making 
him walk three times round a pigstye (E- McK., Cavan). 

To remove warts take a straw having nine knots or joints 
in it, and rub the warts three times with each of the nine 
knots on three successive mornings. Another cure is to wash 
the warts with soda nine mornings running (E. McK. ). 

Heatt-disease may be cured by means of a powerlul charm 
known only to a few, which is put in practice as follows: 

The patient sits on a low stool, having a cup full of dry 
oatmeal in his hand or on his knee. The operator, standing 
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over him, takes hold of a lock of hair on his crown and 
gradually raises it up. At the same time he walks round the 
patient and repeats the charm. If the patient really has heart- 
disease, the meal in the cup will sink as the hair is raised 
until it has almost disappeared. The charm should be worked 
before sunrise on three successive mormings, and the patient 
should be fasting. What remains over of the meal should be 
burnt. My informant said that her mother had seen this cure 
practised (E. MckK.)}. 

A seventh son is called a doctor, and has the power to heal 
the king's evil by his touch. Ii a worm be placed on the 
palm of his left hand, it will die at once (E. McK.). This 
may be an incorrect version of the belief recorded in Lady 
Wilde's Ancient Legends of Jreland.' 

Erysipelas can be cured by writing the patient's name round 
the edge of the part affected in blood drawn from a black cat 
(D. L.). 

Cisge aa a@-tri feorana (water of the three boundaries), se. 
water from a spot where three parishes meet, is sprinkled on 
the sick in Kerry. It should be brought to the house after 
the stars have set and before sunrise (D. L.). 

A child may be cured of epileptic fits by burying a shirt 
and a pimafore which he has worn, and which have not been 
washed, together with a lock of his hair. As the linen moulders 
away the child recovers (M. H.). 

A posthumous seventh son can cure a child of thrush by 
breathing three times into the sufferer's mouth in the name of 
the Trinity (D. L.). 

The following cure for the itch was noted by a doctor 
‘among the country people living in the Carlingford Hills : 

“Get a black cat without a single white hair: a left-handed 
man is to whirl it round his head three times. With the 
charred temains of nine barleycorns mix nine drops of blood 
from the cat's tal. Apply the ointment thus made with a 
gold wedding-ting, walking round the patient three times 
invoking the name of the Trinity.” 

To cure a whitlow pass the tail of a perfectly black cat 

'P. 203, L218, and p, 204, L to, 
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from the back of the hand down between the first and second 
fingers, up again between the second and third, and down 
again between the third and fourth. This should be done on 
three successive nights! (E. McK., Cavan). 

In the County Louth about twenty years ago @ eirl drove a 
needle into her hand, and as the local dispensary doctor could 
do nothing for her, her parents had recourse to a wise man 
then living near Castlebellingham. He prescribed the making 
of a hole in the patient near where the needle was supposed 
to be, and the insertion of a fox’s tongue and a magnet, 
asserting that this combination was strong enough to “draw 2 
needle out of the Devil.” I believe that this treatment was 
tried, but I never heard the result, 

To remove ringworm mb a gold wedding-+ring three times 
round the spot (Limerick). 

If a person has whooping-cough, or “chin-cough” as the 
people call it, get him to cough on a piece of bread, and give 
the bread to a dog to eat. The cough will pass to the dog, 
and the man will get well at once (Limerick). 

Anyone who licks 2 “man-creeper”* (newt) will ever after 
have the power of curing burns and scalds by licking them. 
Such a man’s tongue, it appears, becomes incombustible. "QO 
that's perfectly true,” said a Meath man to me a short time 
ago. “I seen him set his tongue to the red iron, Ye could 
hear it hissing like bacon frying on the pan, and yet it wasn't 
burnt." The man-creeper is elsewhere called “man-keeper, 
“man-lepper,” “ dark-looker,” “alpluachra,” and other names. 
The belief that it will enter the mouth of a sleepimg person, 
and live inside him until he dies, seems to be universal in 
Ireland, and is well illustrated by a story in Dr. Douglas 
Hyde's Beside the Fire? I have been told in Co. Louth that 
a decoction of nettles is beneficial in such a case, and that the 
man-creeper dies if laid on a bunch of nettles. 

An old woman at Ardee once told me that it is a bad sign 
when a sick person rallies on a Sunday. 

Three threes or nine times each night, says M. H. of Meath. 

*The Co. Louth name. 

SF also the demon of yoracity in the Minion of Mar Congiinne.—En, 
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DeatH WaRsINGS. 


Ir a cat directly after wiping its face with its paw looka straight 
into your face you will be dead before that day twelvemonth 
(E. McK., Cavan). 

The coming of a cricket to a house is a sign of death, but 
the evil may be averted and the insect driven away by saying 
to it, “Cricket, cricket, if you come for good luck, stay; but if 
you come for bad luck, go.” ‘This belief was obtamed from 4 
policeman in Tipperary, but I do not know what part of 
Treland he came from. 

A hen crowing or going about with a straw hanging from 
her tail is a death omen. So is a “thrusht” or sound like 
the distant explosion of a blasting charge when heard at might. 
A singing in the head foretells the death of a friend. These 
are Kerry beliefs (D. L). 

The squirrel is a very recent importation into Ireland, and 
was almost unknown in most parts of the County Louth, when 
about fifteen years ago one made its appearance in the woods 
surrounding my father’s house near Ardee. Our cowherd was 
extremely anxious that I should shoot the new arrival, which I 
refused to do. Some of the other servants told me that 
Johnnie Devann looked upon the coming of the squirrel as 
foretelling the death of his mother, who was lying ill, Mrs, 
Devann did die some months later, which probably confirmed 
her son in a belief which I imagine he must have evolved 
from his own inner consciousness. 


A Rat CHARM, 


Tue following is a literal translation of a rhyming charm used 
by the people about Caherciveen to expel mts : 
Be of to Muskerry, or east over Cooc Druinge, 
Or east across the Inny's flood, 
Where there are dry potatoes and sacks of meal, 
Amd you may be eating them at your pleasure.” 
Drang Hill and the Inny lie a few miles to the eastward of 
Caherciveen. Muskerry is the nearest barony of Cork. The 
charm was written on paper and put down a rat-hole (D. L.). 
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Bevrers apour Hair. 


A cHizn’s hair should always be cut for the first time by a 
man, If a woman does it the child will be cowardly and 
weakly (M. H., Meath). 

It is most unlucky to burn any of your hair, as on the Last 
Day you will have to collect it so as to appear with the whole 
of it as God created you (E. McK., Cavan). 

It is unlucky to give or receive hair, but it may be stolen 
with ill results. 

A man whose hair is cut on a Monday will go bald. Hence 
a kind of comic imprecation used in Kerry: “Zomradi an 
fuain ort.” “the shearing of Monday on you.” 


SEAFOLES AND SEALS. 
In West Irish belief there seems to be a close resemblance 
between the seals and the seafolk proper. Individuals of both 
races are said to have lived on land in human form, and by 
marriage with men have left families whose descendants are still 
pointed out. I have, indeed, been assured that the two races 
are identical, but this seems to be contrary to the general beltet 
which recognises a distinction, Seals, it would appear, only 
become human in form when they land and dof their skins, 


while the sea maiden, on the other hand, wears at all times the 


shape of a beautiful woman, and is dependent on the possession 
of a little magic cap, the cochatllin dracidheachta, for the ability 
to live under water. 

In Galway the Conneeley family is said to be descended from 
a seal woman. About three years ago I asked a young man 
of the name, who lived on the island of Lettermullan, why the 
Connecleys were always called wa réinfe (the seals), but he 
replied that it was because they were all such good swimmers | 

Near Ballinskelligs, in Kerry, is a family named Hennessy, 
which had a mermaid ancestress, Her descendants always 
return from the fishing with their boats full of fish when others 
can catch nothing (D. L.). 

At Ballyferriter, in the same county, I heard of a Flaherty 


family which had a similar origin, The men of it are said to 


be of fine physique, web-footed, and unlucky at fishing. 
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THe Deap Coacw anp Guost FUNERALS. 

Tue main raion Méfre of the Dead Coach, as it is called in 
Louth and Meath, with its headless driver and headless horses, 
seems to be to give notice of an approaching death in a certain 
district, or among the members of some particular family. For 
instance, there are Dead Coaches at Kilcorry! and Ardec, in 
Louth, that appear when anyone in the parish is about to die; 
while at one place in Meath there is a Dead Coach that is 
mever seen except the night before the decease of the local 
squire or one of his relations, There isa Limerick family which 
enjoys a similar privilege. In their case the Headless Coach 
drives up to the hall door, and on arrival there every seat save 
one is seen to be occupied by the ghost of an ancestor. 

There is, however, another function of the Dead Coach, as the 
following tale from Meath shows. Some years ago there died 
a large landowner who had made himself popular with the 
cotntry people by giving land to enlarge an ancient grave 
yard that was situated on his property. According to them he 
was so fond of the place that he gave directions that he should 
be buried there, but when he died his relations said that no 
gentleman had ever been buried at T——, so they laid him 
to rest in the churchyard in a neighbouring town. The night 
after the funeral, as a labourer named Barmey Boylan was on his 
way to the town, he heard the rumble of a carnage behind him 
on the road and stepped aside to let it pass. The sound passed 
him by, and he could hear it proceeding along the road in 
front of him, but he could see nothing. Presently the vehicle 
seemed to stop in front of a gate, but when he drew near it 
went on again. Boylan turned and made for home, where his 
wife asked him what the carriage was that had passed the cottage 
going towards the town, While they were talking the carriage 
passed by in the opposite direction, “ tattering up the for 
all it was worth,” Another woman heard the same sounds that 
night. It was the Headless Coach bringing Mr. Y.'s body 
to T——* (H. T. R., from Boylan). 

1 Described in #elt-Lore, vol. x. p. 199. 


2The Kileurry Dead Conch is said to pass nolselesely, in which it resembles 
a Co. Cork one, described by Crofton-Croker, but I think that these are ex- 
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The Dead Coach in this story seems to bear some rela- 
lonship to the ghost funerals that one sometimes hears of. 
For example, last year at Ballyfernter 1 was told of a case in 
which a man was buried in a strange graveyard. The following 
night a funeral procession was seen making its way to the 
bonal ground of the dead man’s ancestors. A tale of some 
length narrates how during the famine a Kerry labourer migrated 
to a neighbouring county in search of work, taking with him his 
little girl. He found employment, but before long he fell ill of 
the famine fever and died. The farm hands laid out the body 
in the barn, and after nightiall they began the wake. They 
were a rough lot, and before long one of them, a red-headed 
Man, put a pipe in the mouth of the corpse, and he and his 





companions began to amuse themselves by throwing sods of turf 


at it. Suddenly there came a knock at the door, and four men 
in black entered carrying a coffin, They placed the corpse in it, 
and laid the child, who was asleep, on the lid. Then they 
raised their burden from the ground and turned to go. As they 
left the barn one of the mysterious strangers struck the red- 
haired man in the face, so that his mouth was crooked all the 
rest of his hfe. Next day there was a new made grave in the 
dead man’s family burial place at Waterville, sixty miles away, and 
the child was found lying on it still asleep (D. L.), 


SLEEPING ARMIES. 


There are many forts and hills about Ireland that conceal 
ancient heroes and thei armies waiting in magic slumber for the 
day when the spell will be broken and they will be free to return 
once more to the world of men. ‘The wizard Earl of Kildare, for 


instance, according to a well-known story, sleeps in the Rath of 


Mullaghmast, from which he sallies forth once in every seven 
years to ride round the Curragh on a steed with silver shoes, 


ceptional cases. In Limerick the Headless Coach is said to make more noise 
than an ordinary carriage. An old woman once told Miss Ferguson, that the 
frst time that a railway train passed through Adare she and several others, 
who were washing clothes at the fountain, fell on their knees and prayed, for 
they were sure by the soond that it wae the coach come to fetch them away. 

x 
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which must be worn as thin as a cat's ear before he can be freed 
But there are other places which lay claim to Earl Gerald, and 
one of them is in my own county, and has traditions differing 
considerably from the Kildare ones. It is a fort standing on the 
southern banks of the river Dee, and a few hundred yards east 
of the village of Ardee, marked on the Ordnance Survey a5 
Dawson's Mount, but locally known as Garret’s Fort. The 
people say that Garret Early* and his men were enchanted by 
aman named Ameris or Awmeris, who still frequents the neigh- 
bouring fairs for the purpose of buying horses for the sleeping 
army. They say that this personage behaves just like an ordinary 
dealer, except that he never pays for a purchase in the fair, but 
arranges to meet the seller in some solitary place. He pays in 
good money. 

A story of the usual type is told of a man who found his way 
into the fort, and almost broke the spell by drawing a sword 
which he found there. On another occasion a girl standing on 
a hill above the fort looked down and saw it wide open and the 
fields round covered with soldiers, all busily engaged in grooming 
horses and cleaning arms. Before she had time to do anything 
someone tapped her on the shoulder, and a voice said in her ear, 
“Wever mind, you've seen enough.” She tured round, but 
there was nobody there, and when she looked at the fort again it 
looked just the same as usual. 

When the destined day does dawn Garret will rise with ten 
thousand men and slay all before him from the fort to the bridge 
of Ardee. The road between these two points will be piled high 
with corpses, and the river will run red with blood. But when 
Garret and his men reach the bridge a red-haired woman, who 
will be living near it in those times, will tell them that they have 
slain enough, and the slaughter will cease. During the fight, 
a miller, with two heels on one foot and six fingers on each 
hand, will hold Garret's horse. 

In Meath, about fifteen miles from Ardee, there is a troop 
of es enchanted in the Mote of Kilbeg. The spell can only 
be broken by firing a loaded gun which is in the cave. A man 

! There is a good version in Kennedy's Lesencliary Fictions, pp. 159-5. 
2 From the Irish Gera’ Jaria, 1.2. Gerald the Far, 
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got in once and saw the troopers asleep in the saddle, with their 
faces on their horses’ necks. He half-cocked the gun, and the 
soldiers at once sat half up, but he was afraid to do more and 
went away, leaving the gun on half-cock and the men sitting 
half up (H. T. R.). 


Wuvr THE Piczoxs casnwor Buitp a Prorer Nest. 


ONCE upon a time the pigeon went to the crow, who was 2 
master builder, to learn how to build a nest. 

“Now, says the crow, “ye take a stick and lay it lke this.” 

“T know,” says the pigeon, 

“Then ye take another, and lay it like that,” says the crow, 

"T know,” says the pigeon, 

“Then ye put a stick across so,” says the crow. 

“I know, I know,” says the pigeon. 

"Well, if ye know all about it," says the “crow, getting 
angry, “ye can go and build a nest for yourself.” 

And from that day to this the pigeon has never learnt to 
build a nest (H. T. R.). 


VaRious Briers. 


Ir you hide a blade bone of mutton under a man's pillow, and 
send him to bed in a bad temper, he will dream of his future 
wife (Limerick). 

If you eat your supper by a bonfire on Bonfire Night (Mid- 
summer Eve) you will not want for food during the following 
year (FE. McK., Cavan) In Kerry a lighted sod from a 
bonfire is thrown into a field to keep the crop from blight 
(D. L.), ‘. 

If you put a pod with nine peas in it wp over the door, the 
first person who enters will have the same name as your 
“future” (E. McK.). 

Bryan H. Jones. 
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Bruty Bec, Tom Bec, anp THE Fairies. 


(Translation.) 


Nor far from Dalby, Billy beg and Tom beg, two hunchback 
cobblers, lived together on a lonely croft. Billy bez was 
sharper and cleverer than Tom beg, who was always at his 
command, One day Billy beg gave Tom beg a staff, and 
quoth he: 

“Tom beg, go to the mountain and fetch home the white 
sheep.” 

Tom beg took the staff and went to the mountain, but he 
could not find the white sheep. At last, when he was far from 
home and dusk was coming on, he began to think that he had 
best go back. The night was fine, and stars and a small 
crescent moon were in the sky. No sound was to be heard 
but the curlew’s sharp whistle. Tom was hastening home, and 
had almost reached Glen Rushen when a grey mist gathered, 
and he lost his way. But it was not long before the mist 
cleared and Tom beg found himself im a green glen, such as he 
had never seen before, though he thought he knew every glen 
within five miles of him, for he was born and reared in the 
neighbourhood. He was marvelling and wondering where he 
could be when he heard a faraway sound drawing near to him. 
“Aw,” said he to himself, “there are more than myself afoot 
on the mountains to-night; I'l] have company,” 

The sound grew louder, First it was like the humming of 
bees, then like the rushing of Glen Meay waterfall, and last it 
was like the marching and the murmur of a crowd. It was 
the fairy host. Of a sudden the glen was full of fine horses 
and of little people riding on them, with the lights on their 
red caps shining like the stars above, and making the night as 
bright as day. There was the blowing of horns, the waving of 
flags, the playing of music, and the barking of many little dogs. 
Tom beg thought that he had never seen anything so splendid 
as all he saw there. In the midst of the drilling and dancing 
and singing one of them spied Tom, and then Tom saw 
coming towards him the grandest little man he had ever set’ 
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eyes upon, dressed in gold and silver, and silk and satin, 
shining like a raven’s wing. 

“Tt is a bad time you have chosen to come this way,” said 
the litthe man, who was the king. 

“Yes; but it is not here that I wish to be,” said Tom. 

Then said the king: “ Are you one of us to-night, Tom?” 

“T am surely,” said Tom. 

“Then,” said the king, “it will be your duty to take the 
pass-word. You must stand at the foot of the glen, and as each 
régiment goes by you must take the pass-word; it is ‘ Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday."” 

“JT will do that with a heart and 2 half,” said Tom. 

At daybreak the fiddlers took up thetr fiddles, the fairy army 
set itself in order, the fiddlers played before them out of the 
glen, and sweet that music was. Each regiment gave the pass- 
word to Tom as it went by—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and last of all came the king, 
and he too gave it—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Then he called in Manx to one of his 
men : 

“Take the hump from this fellow’s back," and before the 
words were out of his mouth the hump was whisked of Tom 
beg's back and thrown into the hedge. How proud now was 
Tom, who so found himself the straightest man in the Isle of 
Man. He went down the mountain, and came home early in 
the morning with light heart and eager step. Billy beg wondered 
greatly when he saw Tom beg so straight and strong; and when 
Tom beg had rested and refreshed himself he told his story, 
how he had met the fairies, who came every night to Glen 
Rushen to drill. 

The next night Billy bee set off along the mountain road, 
and came at last to the green glen. About midnight he heard 
the trampling of horses, the lashing of whips, the barking of 
dogs, and a great hullabaloo, and behold the fairies and their 
king, their dogs and their horses all at drill in the glen as Tom 
beg had said. 

When they saw the humpback they all stopped, and one 
came forward and very crossly asked his business, 
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“IT am one of yourselves for the might, and should be glad to 
do you some service,” said Billy beg. So he was sent to take the 
pass-word—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday. And at daybreak the king said, “It is time for us 
to be off,” and up came regiment after regiment, giving Billy 
beg the pass-word—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday. Last of all came the king with his men, and 
gave the pass-word also—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday. 

“AnD Sunpay,” says Hilly beg, thinking himself clever. 
Then there was a great outcry. 

“Get the hump that was taken off that fellow’s back Jast 
night, and put it on this man’s back,” cried the king, with 
flashing eyes, pointing to the hump that lay under the hedge. 

Before the words were well out of his mouth, the hump was 
clapt on Billy beg’s back. 

“Now,” said the king, “be off; and if ever I find you here 
again, I will clap another hump on to your front!” 

And on that they all marched away with one great shout, 
and left poor Billy beg standing where they had found him, 
with a hump growing on to each shoulder. And he came 
home next day, dragging one foot after another, with a wizened 
face, and aS cross as two sticks, with his two humps on his 
back, and if they are not off they are there still. 


SOPHIA MORRISON. 
Peel. 


Nore, [With regard to this story Miss Morrison writes: “J 
picked it up from an old man about two. years ago, He had 
heard it in his youth on board his herring lugger from an old 
Manxman. I wrote the yarn first in Manx, then turned it 
into English. It bears some resemblance to an Irish story of 
Croker's, but where the hunchback in the Irish yam sings 
‘Monday, Tuesday" over and over again, once out of tune, the 
first hunchback in the Manx yarn says all the days of the week 
except Sunday, and the second hunchback says that day with 
dire results to himself. In Manx mythology fairies are antago- 
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mistic to the Christian faith, and cannot bear the sound of holy 
names.” 

A number of variants of this tale are given by Clouston in 
Fopular Tales and Fictions, i. p. 352 seg. Crofton Croker’s 
Irish story, alluded to above, is probably the best known. It 
may be noted that the fairies sing (im Irish) “Monday and 
Tuesday” again and again to an imperfect air, and the first 
hunchback earns their gratitude by adding “ Wednesday,” at 
the same time completing their air. The alr, as well as the 
Irish words, is given by Croker. The second bunchback spoils 
the melody by adding “Thursday.” 

Miss Busk's Italian version is similar, the days bemg Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. The nearest parallels to 
the Manx story are the Spanish version and the Breton ‘story 
given by Keightley. In the Spanish tale the fairies sing 
“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, three”; the first hunchback 
adds “Thursday, Friday, Saturday, six,” while the second spoils 
it by putting in “Sunday seven.” In the Breton story Thurs- 
day and Friday are added by the first, and Saturday and 
Sunday by the second. Thus it appears that only in the Manx 
and Spanish stories is the addition of Sunday the fatal- word 
which breaks the charm.—Eb. |. 


Guost-RaGinc In WALES. 


The possibility of raising spirits, or to cause them to appear, 
was once believed in in Wales, even in recent times; and 
Shakespeare, in his Henry the Fourth, Act iii, s, 1, makes the 
Welshman, Glendower, say : 

“T can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 
Wizards and others who practised magical arts were supposed 
to be able to summon spirits at will. 

About three years ago, when I was allowed to search the 
library of “Harries Cwrt-y-Cadno,"” a most popular Welsh 
conjuror who lived in Carmarthenshire about two generations 
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ago, I discovered, amongst other. curious things, the following. 


“ Invocation" : 


“ ffow to obtain the Familiar of the Genius or Good Spirit 
ang cause Atm fo appear. 


“After the manner prescribed by magicians, the Exorcist 
must inform himself of the name of his Good Genius, which 
he may find in the Rules of the Travins and Philermus ; as 
also, what CAenactes and fentaclz, or Larim, belongs to every 
Genius. 

“After this is done, let him COMpOse aN camest prayer 
unto the said Geniws, which he must repeat thrice every 
morning for seven days before the invocation. _ . . When the 
day is come wherein the magician would Invocate his prayer 
to Genius he must enter into a private closet, having a little 
table and silk carpet, and two Waxen candles lighted: ag also 
a crystal stone shaped triangularly about the quantity of an 
apple, which stone must be fixed Upon a frame in the centre 
of the table: and then proceeding with great devotion to Invo- 
cation, he must thrice repeat the former prayer, concluding the 
same with Pater Noster, etc., and a Afissale de Spirit Sancto. 

“Then he must begin to consecrate the candles, carpet, 
table and crystal, sprinkling the same with his own blood, 
and saying: ‘I do by the power of the holy names Ariaon, 
kit, Elst, Sabbathon, Anepturaton, Jah, Asian, Jah, Jehovahy 
dmmanuel, Archon, Arthonion, Sadat, Sadai, Jeovaschap, etc, 
sanctifie and consecrate these holy utensils to the performance 
of this holy work, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’ 

“Which done, the Exorcist must Say the following prayer 
with his face towards the East, and kneeling with his back 
to the consecrated table: ‘© thou blessed Phanael my angel 
guardian, vouchsafe to descend with thy holy influence and 
Presence into this spotless crystal, that I may behold thy 
glory,’ etc. 

“This prayer being first repeated towards the East, must be 
afterwards said towards all the four winds thrice. And next 
the 7o Psalm, repeated out of a Bible that hath been conse. 
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crated in like manner as the rest of the utensils, which cere- 
monies being seriously performed, the magician must arise from 
his knees and sit before the crystal bareheaded with the con- 
secrated Bible in his hand and the waxen candle newly lighted 
waiting patiently and internally for coming and appearance of 
the Genius. ... 

“Now about a quarter of an hour before the Spint come, 
there will appear great variety of apparitions within the glass; 
as first a beaten road or tract, and travellers, men, and women 
marching silently along. 

“Next there will rivers, wells, mountains,.and seas appear, 
after that a shepherd upon a pleasant hill feeding a goodly 
flock of sheep, and the sun shining brightly at his going down; 
and lastly, innumerable flows of birds and beasts, monsters 
and strange appearance, and which will all vanish at the 
appearance of the Genius. 

“The Genius will be familiar in the stone at the performance 
of the wizard.” 

The following story of this Welsh wizard’s spirit-summoning 
was related to me a short time ago by a clergyman who is a 
native of Carmarthenshire : 


The farmer who consulted the confuror, or the Familiar Spirits 
and the Jost Cows. 

A farmer who lived in the southern part of Carmarthenshire 
lost three cows. Having searched in vain for them every- 
where, he at last went to Cwrt-y-Cadno, though he had a very 
long journey to go. When he arrived there and consulted 
Dr. Harries, the worthy wizard told him that he could not 
give him any information concerning his lost cows till next 
day, as he wanted time to consult his magic books. The 
farmer was a little disappointed, as he wanted to go home that 
evening; but under the circumstances there was nothing to be 
done but try and get a bed for the night at some farm in the 
neighbourhood. 

So he left the wizard for the night with the intention of 
returning to him again in the morning, when he hoped to hear 
something of his lost cows. 
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But alter going out of the house, he noticed a barn close 
by, which he entered, and found in a corner a heap of straw, 
where he thought he could lie down and sleep comfortably til 
next morning. 

This he did unknown to the wizard, who took for granted 
that the farmer had gone to stay for the night at some house 
in the neighbourhood. 

He slept comfortably in the barn for a while; but about one 
Gclock in the moming he was awakened by the sound of the 
Wizard's footsteps entering the place at that untimely hour with 
# lantern in his hand. 

The disturbed farmer could not imagine what he wanted in 
the barn at this time of the night, and he was afraid of being 
discovered. 

Presently, however, he noticed the conjuror drawing a circle 
around himself in the middle of the room: that ig the well. 
known wizard's circle, 

Then he stood right in the middle of this circle, and having 
opened a book, he summoned seven demons or familiar spirits 
to appear, and in an instant they came one after another and 
stood outside the circle 

Then he addressed or called out to the frst spirit something 
as follows : 

“Tell me where are the farmer's lost cows?” 

But the demon answered not. 

He repeated the question two or three times, but the Familiar 
was quite dumb. At last, however, it shouted out, “A pig in 
the straw,” but this was no reply to the wizard’s question. 

Having failed with the first spirit, the wizard addressed the 
second one, and then the third, and so on till he had given 
the question to each one of the familiars except one, without 
any result. The spirits seemed very stupid on this OCCasion, 
and would not give the information required, Fortunately, 
however, when the question was given to the seventh and last 
of the demons, it shouted oul, “The farmer's cows will be on 
Carmarthen bridge, at twelve o'clock to-morrow.” 

Then the wizard left the barn and went to bed well 
pleased. 
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The farmer, who was hiding in the straw, heard everything, 
and made up his mind to travel to Carmarthen at once, so a5 
to be there in time to find his cows on the bridge. 

So off he went to Carmarthen, and reached the bridge just 
at twelve o'clock, and to his great joy the cows were there! 

Then he drove them home, but when he had gone about 
half-a-mile from the bridge, the cows fell down as if half dead 
on the roadside, and in vain did he try to get them to move 
forward any further. So he had to go all the way to Cwrt-y- 
Cadno again, so as to consult what to do. When he arrived 
there “Serve thee right,” said the wizard to him, “I have cast 
a spell on thy cattle for ninning away secretly last night fom 
the barn without paying me for the information obtained from 
the spirits.” 

Then the farmer gave the wizard a certain sum of money 
and returned to his three cows which he had left on the road 
half-a-mile from Carmarthen bridge, and to his great joy the 
cows went home without any further trouble. 

The conjuror I have mentioned was both a medical man 
and a wizard, and there is a tale current in Carmarthenshire 
that the bearers who carried his body to the churchyard on the 
day of his burial, when nearing the church, felt the weight of 
the bier with the body get very light in weight, and that the 
reason was that the Evil Spirit then took possession of his 
body, having previously taken possession of his soul at the time 
of his death. 

I also found a similar tale about a conjuror who was buried 
thirty-five years ago at Llanafan Churchyard, in Cardiganshire, 
My informant was present at the funeral. 


JowaTHaN CEREDIG DAVIES. 
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THe User of a SKULL IN a RAIN-MAKING CEREMONY IN 
Corsica. 


Tae following note is translated from J. B. Marcaggi's Handbook 
to Corsica, entitled //ie de Corse, printed in Ajaccio, roo8. 
Cauro is a village among the hills, 380 metres ahove sea level, 
east of the Gulf of Ajaccio. The facts narrated were attested 
by M. Francois Peraldi, formerly mayor of Cauro, to Dr. Vico 
iN 4 Narrative communicated to the editors of the Gwuidedoob 


F. C. Comyprare. 


“The head of Sampiero (the Corsican patriot) was buried in 
the church of Cauro, on Feb, 18, 1569. The governor of 
Corsica, George Dora, wrote to the commissary of Ajaccio to 
remove the head and limbs of Sampiero, which were exposed 
on the ramparts of the citadel, and to bury them in the 
Cathedral, in case no relative or friend of Alphonso d’'Ornano, 
his son, should claim them, The following were the curious 
circumstances under which his head disappeared. [ft Was 4 
traditional custom at Cauro ‘0 carry if procession in times of 
drought a dead man's head, and the child charged with the 
honourable task of carrying it had to throw it into the first 
brook he came to. About 1838 or 1840, the young Francois 
Peraldi and three of his little comrades, Leccia Ange, Piet 
J.-M.,and Padovani Charles, discovered in the church of Cauro 
and took possession of a Wooden box, covered with blue paper, 
in which was a dead man’s head, labelled Sap Pigra, They 
lost no time and took care fo make it firure in the procession 
which was to take place the next day, and they laid it in the 
little brook of Cauro Sottano. A heavy rain fell in the night, 
and Sampiero’s head had disappeared next day, carried away, 
no doubt, by the torrent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THe PEDLAR OF SWAFFHAM. 


I have tread in the June number of Fo/é-Zore the review by 
Mr. Andrew Lang of Mr. Gomme's recent book on Jo/Alore as 
an fisterical Saence, While it displays many of the piquant 
and delightful characteristics of Mr. Lang's writing I hardly 
think it does justice to the keen critical power, the wide know- 
ledge, and the fertility of suggestion displayed in the work. On 
one point, however, I am heartily im agreement with the 
reviewer, namely, his opening remark that “discussion clears 
matters up, and that criticism is really a form of collaboration.” 
With this in mind I venture to offer a few observations on 
Mr. Gomme’s treatment of the tale of the Pedlar of Swaffham. 
It is a mere detail, and if the conclusion I am about to con- 
trovert be rejected the general argument of the book will be 
in no way affected. The utmost that can then be said is that 
some other story would have formed a better illustration of the 
possibilities which a due consideration of the contents of tradi- 
tion may evolve. 

All the British variants of the story of the Pedlar of Swafi- 
ham represent the hero to have been directed by his dream to 
London Bridge as the place where he was to hear good news. 
London Bridge is also mentioned in other traditions, English 
and Welsh, Moreover, it appears in a Breton story pot belong- 
ing to the Pedlar cycle, where the hero disputes with another 
man which was more beautiful, London Bridge or the grace of 
God. He bets all his possessions on the latter, and by the 
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award of the first person they meet loses them. Then he 
makes his way to London Bridge to see it for himself, and 
there hears something which finally obtains him the hand of 
an emperor's daughter. A story in the ffeimskringla also 
mentions London Bridge. A cnpple directed to St. Olafs 
Church for healing meets on London Bridge a mysterious stranger 
who shews him the way to the church, Mr Gomme claims 
that these traditions prove that London Bridge, first built by the 
Romans, had produced a profound impression on the minds of 
the natives of Britain prior to the emigration to Brittany, as well 
as on the minds of the raiding Norsemen centuries later. 

Taking the Norsemen first, it will be observed that the mention 
of the bridge is merely incidental, Toa man coming to London 
from France, as the tale represents, London Bridge would 
be the entrance to the city; and it is there (surely the most 
natural place) that he meets the Stranger who conducts him to 
the church. All the other stories to which Mr. Gomme refers 
were recorded centuries later than this, The earliest recorded 
version of the Pedlar of Swaffham is by Sir William Dugdale 
ina letter to Sir Roger Twysden under date zgth Jan., 1652-3. 
The Welsh tales (which do not belong to the same cycle, 
though they do relate to buried treasure) Were not recorded 
before the middle of the last century. The Breton story is 
later still, 

Now with great submission I think this is rather a sandy 
foundation for Mr. Gomme’s conclusion, It may be conceded 
that London Bridge had acquired a reputation as a remarkable 
work, and one of the wonders of the capital, in all sorts of out of 
the way places. But it is far too large an assumption that it 
must have been before the flight of the Btitish emigrants at 
the time of the Anglo-Saxon invasion to their new home in 
Brittany. There was plenty of time and plenty of opportunity 
for much later tidings of the wonder to travel to remote places 
and become fixed in the mind of the folk before any of the 
tales were recorded, I am not tnmindful of the tenacity of 
tradition, mor do T forget that the date of the record is by no 
means the ferwinus a guo from which the date of the tradition 
itself is to be reckoned. The stories, however, are, in the form 
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at least in which they have descended to us, all of them late. 
None of them, save perhaps the song “London Bridge is broken 
down,” could have arisen in a condition of society where hostility 
and bloodshed were rife, and travel and commerce were unknown 
or uncommon and unsafe. In a sense it is true that, as Mr, 
Gomme points out, legends of buried treasure belong to the 
period of conquest and fighting. But im this form they point 
to a period when the conquest and fighting had long been 
done, when peace had been re-<stablished m such prestige that 
people could safely trade and journey and if good luck attended 
them recover the treasure buried by others long ages before. 
There are still further considerations. The tale of the Pedlar 
of Swaffham is common all over central Europe as far north as 
Denmark and as far south as Sicily. It even appears in the 
Arabian Nights, the Masnavi J Ma'navé and other Onental com- 
pilations. The relations of these variants to ome another and 
to the British variants have mot yet been fully investigated. 
But it is quite clear that they all arose in much the same state 
of society; and it is important to mote that nearly all the 
European variants mention a bridge—sometimes one bndge, 
sometimes another, according to the country where the tale is 
told—as the place where the good news is to be communicated 
or the treasure heard of. Before we can draw any certain 
inferences from the mention m the Hritish tales of London 
Bridge, we must know why a bridge at all was selected as the 
scene. There is nothing of the sort in the, Oriental versions, 
and the remarkable agreement of the European tales on this 
detail points to a common source for them all. If, when the 
tale came’ to England, probably—nay, certainly—long after the 
Anglo-Saxon settlement, a bnidge had to be found as the scene, 
many reasons may be suggested for choosing London Bridge, 
without going back to the days of the Romans for its renown. 
The Lambeth window cannot upon the evidence be connected 
with the story. It did indeed agree with the stone figure at 
Swaffham in representing a pedlar with his pack and dog. But 
80 far as local tradition goes, it was intended simply to com- 
memorate a benefaction to the parish by a pedlar called Dog 
Smith. Dog Smith was an historical character who lived in 
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the seventeenth century. It seems, however, that a painting | 
of a pedlar existed in the window long before his death, but 
whom or what it referred to there is nothing to show.! WNo tale 
corresponding to that of the Pedlar of Swaffham has been 
recovered in the parish. The dog, it should be observed, 
though found in the representations both at Swaffham and at 
Lambeth, does not make his apptatance in the story, 

In view of these considerations I cannot think that Mr. 
Gomme is well advised in adducing the tale of the Pedlar 
of Swaffham as revealing anything of the stage of civiliza- 
tion of the native Britons when the Romans first built London 
Bridge, or of the impression made by the bridge upon their 
minds. 

E. SipNey Hart ann, 


OPENING WINDOWS FOR THE DEAD. 


Apropos of the above subject, referred to in #oik-Lore, March, 
1908, a comparatively recent occurrence of the practice is cited 
from the 7imes of 4th September, 1663, copied from the Braye 
water Mercury, by Mr. P, H. Chavasse in doi to a Afother 
on the Management of Aer Children, in connection with the 
necessity of ventilation in scarlatina, As the book may be out of 
print I give the extract, 

“Gross Superstition.—In one of the streets of Taunton there 
resides a man and his wife who have the care of a child. This 
child was attacked with scarlatina, and to all appearance death 
was inevitable. A jury of matrons Was, a§ it were, empanelled, 
and to prevent the child ‘dying hard’ ail the doors in the house, 
all the drawers, all the boxes, all the cupboards were thrown 
wide open, the keys taken out, and the body of the child placed 
under a beam, whereby a sure, certain, and easy passage into 
eternity could be secured. Watchers held their vigils throughout 
the weary nicht, and in the morning the child, to the surprise of 
all, did not die, and is now stadually recovering,” 


‘See Mr. Gomme's full discussion of the matter, Antiguary, vol. x, p, 202, 
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Last year I heard of shutting windows, after death, from a 
Cambridge woman sixty years old. She did not know why it was 
done. 


W. Inwes Pocock. 


THar-CakE. 


At the December meeting (1905) I exhibited a so-called Thar- 
Cake, a species of Parken, that a Lancashire lady had sent me. 
The exhibit elicited a deal of correspondence, and I now beg to 
communicate, what I consider to be, the most important facts I 
have been able to collect. 

The lady (Miss Berry of Oldham, Lancashire), who sent me the 
cake confirms what she previously stated, viz., that the cake is 
generally made for, and eaten on, November sth. According 
to local authorities this date coincides with an old feast in honour 
of the Scandinavian God Thor; for this something may be said 
(seg.). The same kind of cake is made in Yorkshire, but is called 
York Parken. 

Mrs. Gomme suggested I should publish the recipe—Voila !! 

Finely ground flour, 2 lbs.; granulated sugar, 2 table-spoon- 
fuls; ground ginger, } oz.; baking powder (evidently a modem 
innovation), 1 teaspoonful; candied peel, cut fine, 2 oz, ; sweet 
almonds, chopped, 1 oz. ; Kiel butter, 5 oz. 

Rub the ingredients well together, and then mix with a tea- 
cupiol of milk and as much Scotch treacle as will make it 
hghtly stiff. Bake in greased tin in a slow oven. My corre- 
spondent says many of the ingredients are modern innovations, 
and the very old people in her neighbourhood say that nothing 
But oatmeal, butter, and treacle should be used. 

Mr. H. Jewett calls my attention to the fact that it is customary 
in Lancashire to make and eat toffee on the sth November, but 
Miss Berry says that toffee is always looked on as a sort of 
Suipermumerary adjunct, mot a necessity for the day's repast. 
Mr. Jewitt quoting from Dr. Tille’s Vudetide and Christmas 
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(Nutt) says, “It (Yuletide) originally extended from mid- 
November to mid-January, and amongst the Goths of the sixth 
century covered November and December,” but that “the Anglo- 
Saxons of the seventh century celebrated December and January 
as the festal months.” The Scandinavian Vule festival was a 
product of the ninth century, and circa 950 King Hakon ordered 
the celebration to be on the same day as the Christian Nativity 
festival.” Mr. Jewitt thinks that the influence of the Celtic feast 
of the Winter nights—November eve—being strong in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, may have stereotyped an earlier observance of the 
Yuletide feast of the conquering northern race, although the 
name of Yule was transferred to the accepted date of the Nativity, 
I think, speaking philologically, there is some warrant for this 
latter theory, 

Mr. 3. J. Heathcote quotes Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet, 
as mentioning Thar Cake, and adds there are very many Scandi- 
navian placenames in the County Palatine. Brand (A mnttouities, 
vol. ii, p. 585) refers to Tharf Cake, and Says it is used by Lang- 
land (Fiers Plowman) to signify unleavened bread. Philologically 
the origin of the word is as follows : 

Halliwell's Dictionary of Archaic Words, 2 vols., 1565, gives: 

Thurd Cake, a thin circular cake of considerable size, made of 
Unfermented dough, chiefly of rye and barley, rolled very thin and 
baked hard, The word appears to be a coruption of “ tharf,” 
unleavened. Thar or Thor Cake—Derby, sth November Cake. 

Parken, a cake made chiefly of treacle and oatmeal—North of 
England, 

Wright's Angiish Dialect Dictionary, vol. vi, p- 75, Thar-cake, 
short for Tharf-cake. 

(t) An unleavened cake of flour or meal, mixed with milk or 
water, rolled out thin and baked, 

(2) A kind of cake of oatmeal, butter, and treacle. 

Used in West Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derby, Cumberland, and 
Durham. 

Professor Skeat writes me: “The Middle English form is 
therf-cake, and thus occurs in Piers Piowman. The AS. for 
therf is theorf (very common), Old Norse Pjarir (thiarér), Old 
High German der, all meaning unleavened.” It would therefore 
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seem as though the cake itself was of Anglo-Saxon or possibly 
Gothic origin, but, unless on the lines suggested by Dr. Tille, it 
is difficult to say why it should be so closely associated with the 
early days of November, although if there be allowed us an 
explanation of ongins, then the practice of eating a fancy cake 
on ome particular day im November in connection with feasting 
held on account of some national festival—such as the discovery 
of the gunpowder plot—may have developed from it. Should 
such a conjecture be correct, there would be nothing novel in 
it to folklorists, as they are constantly finding Christian festivals 
synchronising with older heathen observances on which they have 
been engrafted. 
C. J. Tanor. 


Hee: AND WITHERED BRANCHES. 


You take, it seems, even trivial facts of local superstitions. 
May I mention. one which I only heard some two weeks back 
here in my country, Anglesey? On my showing a cottager, 
William Jones, a swarm of bees on a laburnum, which | wished 
to hive, he remarked how a swarm had on a previous year settled 
on the same plant, and referred to the local idea that, wherever 
bees settled, the branch withered, pointing out such a branch (or 
twig), He was speaking Welsh. In that language there is a 
sound similarity between gavavn and gwywo, des and wither, 
respectively. 

H. H. Jounsaw. 

Aml|weh. 


Weppimie Custrom. 


A trained nurse, a Scotchwoman, born about five miles from 
Balmoral, tells me that in that part of the country when a younger 
sister marries before the elder, the latter is forcibly made to wear 
Breen garters at the wedding, and any young man who takes them 
off is destined to be her future husband. Her eldest sister was 
“best maid” to the younger one (though I believe it is not 
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correct for any of the maids to be older than the bride) and the 
“best man,” whom she had never seen before, took off her 
Breen garters, and is now her husband. 

C. 5. BURNE. 


[This note gives an interesting expansion of the custom noted 
in. Gregor's Jolk-Lore of the North-East of Scotland, p. go. He 
only says that if a younger sister was manned she had to give her 
eldest sister green garters. | 


FAITH-CURES. 


I enclose two newspaper cuttings which may be of interest to 
you. 

It is popularly believed in Devon that nobody can “ill-wish” 
or “over-look” a first-born. Is this a universal belief, or one 
peculiar to the west country? 

A few years ago there was a quarrel between neighbours in a 
village near this town. One woman declared that her health had 
suffered through the “ill-wishing” of a neighbour, and the rector 
of the parish, m attempting to make peace, asked her how it had 
come about. She told him that when her husband and the 
woman whom she accused of overlooking her were in a field 
weeding tumips, “ her was ill-wishing of him all the time.” The 
rector asked how it was that the husband had not suffered, and 
was told: “Because he was a first-born and her couldn’t harm 
him. It had to pass over to the nearest to him, and that was 
myself.” 

(Mrs.) Amy MonTAGUE. 


Wetern Jorning News, April 17th, 1906. 
Cugious Scene aT SuTcomur, Nostu Drvow, 
Revival of an Old Faith Cure, 
North Devon is full of strange folk-lore and beliefs (we won't call them 
superstitions). On Sunday the parish church of Sutcombe, a small village 
between Holsworthy and Hartland, was the scene of a revival of an interesting 
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old faith care. A women in the parish has of late been o sufferer from 
epileptic fits, and at the persuasion of a neighbour, who nineteen years ago had 
done the same thing and had not suffered from fits since, she went round the 
parish and got thirty married men to promise to attend the parish church at 
the morning service. It was-a gratifying sight to see so large a congregation, 
drawn together out of sympathy fora neighbour and a desire to do anything 
she thoupht might belp ber. At the close of the service the rector desired the 
selected men to pass out one by one, and as they passed through the porch 
they found the woman seated there, accompanied by the neighbour who had 
done the same thing nineteen years ago (ss many who were present remem = 
bered). Each man as he passed ont pot a penny in the woman's lap, but when 
the thirtieth man (the rector’s churchwarden) came he took the twenty-nine 
pennies and put in halfacrown, A silver ring is to be made out of this half- 
crown, which the woman is to wear, and it is to be hoped that the result will 
be aS satisfactory in her case as it was on the previous occasion. Ina small 
parish (less than 300 population) it was not essy to find thirty married men, 
but all were willing to help—farmers, labourers, and tradesmen—and the 
whole incident passed off very quietly, and all was done with the utmost 
reverence and decorum. ‘The woman tkes her seat in the porch when the 
preacher begins his sermon, and from the time she leaves her house until she 
retums she must not speak a word, We have not heard whether she complied 
with this condition. Can any of your readers furnish me with the details of ) 
any similer cage? “ug 
F. G, SCRIVENEL. 














Suteombe Rectory. .| 
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Wettern Morning Never, April roth, 1906. , 

REVIVAL oF aw OLD FarrH Cree. . : 

Some fifteen years or more when I was rector of Bideford, a young woman =. ad 
suffering from epileptic fits asked me to go to the porch after preaching and 74 
bold her hand while she collected a penny from thirty (I thought it was map 
anmarried, but it may have been married) men as they passed out of church : 
the following Sunday evening ; which thirty coppers were to be exchanged for ¥ 
a dilver hal&crown, out of which a ring was to be made which she would wear, I 
and so be cured of her epilepsy. I fear I was not so complacent as the rector 4 y 
of Sutcombe, and declined to foster such superstition, as regarded i. The A-: 





























woman ceased, in consequence of my refusal, to be a member of the Church of 
England and joined the Wesleyan body, I do not remember hearing that she 
was more successful, however, with them. On another occasion & young 
farmer from the neighbourhood of Torrington called on me and asked me to 
tell him what was contained in a bag which he had worn roond his neck since 
infancy, and which a white witch hed given his mother as a preventative 
against fils. After cutting open several outer cases, well worn and eweat- 
stained, [ came upon the original inner one, which contained a number of 
pleces of paper, exch bearing ane word. Piecing them together I found they 
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formed the following sentences: ‘“‘Sinmer, Jesos died for thee™ (thrice 
repeated), “Therefore flee that ain.” At the man’s request these pieces of 
paper were reinserted in their several bags, and my maidservant sewed them 
up again, and he, replacing the charm round his neck once more, went on his 
way rejoicing, being now in a position to tell a neighbour, whose child had 
also fits, that was a-certain cure for them. 


Pilton House, Pinhoe, 17th April. Rocker GRANVILLE. 


GHOST INVISIMULE To A FIRST-BOEN Son. 


Some twenty-five years ago a clerical friend of mine was obliged 
to change his residence because his wife and the servants per- 
sistently declared that they saw ghosts in the house, That he 
could not see them was accounted for by the fact that he was 
a first-borm son. This occurred in Buckinghamshire, but the 
lady belonged to a North Devon family in close touch with the 

C. &. BuRNE 


[Cf “Lucky and Unlucky Children,” by H. A. Rose, Ai/é- 
Lore, VOl. xu, especially pp, 63, 185, 278. | 


An Historica GHost. 


I think you may like the following, as “authenticated” (so to 
speak) traditions are always to be preserved : 

There was a ghost of a tall old man dressed in ragged soldier's 
uniform (some say “like a captain") which haunted the fork of 
the roads at * Clagland’s Corner,” on the Bridgwater-Stoke Courcy 
high road, where the branch to Stowes joins it A week or two 
ago, when digging the hole for a new sign-post on the triangular 
patch of grass at the fork, the men found the bones of a fa// man 
who had been long interred there. They were but a few—say 
six—inches below the surface, and had been, as might have been 
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expected, either disturbed in some road-mending operations 
before, or else dislocated and broken up by weight of occasional 
traffic-acroas the bit of grass. Only the long bones were left. 

Presumably, from position, this would be a suicide. But here 
it is possible, and perhaps probable, from the tradition of the 
uniform, that the body was that of a Sedgmoor fugitive—hung by 
Kirke's men at the cross roads—and buried there by our villagers, 
a5 a stranger to them, while it was still unsafe to show any interest 
in Monmouth’s followers. 

(Of course there is no entry of suicide burial in our registers. 

Just another note. At Cannmgton we still find the ofger 
villagers using the good old Saxon term “ Weis" for any other 
than Somerset folk, The younger use “ /oreigner"—translation of 
course—alternatively. May be worth noting, as a good survival. 


CHas. W. WHISTLER. 


Bioop-K insur. 
(Vol. xvii. p, 445.) 


I beg to draw attention to a custom practised in Swanetia in 
the Caucasus, known to me by an article of Mr. Murko in 
the Ansinger fir dewtsches Alfferium 16 (1859), 338, a custom 
much akin to the ceremony described above, and apt to confirm 
the views of Mr, Hartland. /infwra/i, they call in Swanetia, a 
ceremony engendering the relation of blood-kinship between a 
man and a woman, married or not, and giving to the former the 
right to “serve” the latter. The young Swanetian wishing to 
enter into this relation with any unknown lady, intimates to her 
his intention of doing so, and it depends on her to accept 
or to refuse Zinfwra/y, As soon as the knightly Swanetian has 
received the assent of the parents of the adored lady, he 
ttinsports himself to her home in the evening of a fixed day, 
accompanied by a friend and provided with brandy. He is 
heartily welcomed and honourably treated. As soon as the 


——— 
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master of the house and all the assembly have raised their goblets 
with brandy and have prayed to God to bless Lintwraiff of the 
male and female Swanetian, the knight advances with his goblet 
to the adored lady, falls on one knee and bows his head as a sign 
of unbreakable faith, Then he turns devotedly towards her, 
asking whether it is he who shall touch her breast with his teeth, 
or if she will do it to him; that is to say, whether she will be his 
mother or he shall be her father. In the first case he opens het 
dress, bestrews her breast with salt and touches it with his teeth, 
repeating thrice “ /f ai, mi gesi/" (thou mother, I son). By this 
proceeding blood-kinship is formed between the knight and 
the lady. 


Berne, Sth Jan. 1908. 


S. SINGER, 


JOURKEY Omen, 


In 1874, or thereby, when living at New Galloway in the 
Glenkens, Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, I frequently met an old 
couple who then lived at Gordonston Mill. (The Mill itself was 
remarkable, because it was constructed whally of wood, without 
even nails of iron.) The old dame always kept a bunch of the 
rowan-twigs over the door, and observed other “ freits” which I 
have since forgotten. But one day, her husband came up the 
road, eastward, with me, when suddenly he turned abruptly and 
began walking homewards: I turned and expostulated, but in 
vain. At length, he did turn in the direction we had started, 
reached the spot where we halted, stooped down, and pointing to 
& minute object on the road said, “ D'ye think I wad fang ony 
furder that road the day?” It was a bent pin that caused him 
to pause, 


—— Frep. R. Cones. 
Soc. Antiq. Seot,, Edinburgh. 
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SHEEP In FoLK-MEDICINE, 


My old ex-housekeeper, a Devonshire woman, told me the 
other day of a cure for the whooping-cough, which may possibly 
be worth recording. ‘The child must be taken m early mormmimg 
to a field with dew on it, and a sheep must be turned off Ins 
“form.” The child is then rolled in the place where the sheep 
has been lying. She remembered this cure being told her 
by her mother in Devonshire. 


W. Warpre Fow.er. 


REVIEWS. 


From CARPATHIAN TO Pinpus: Pictures or Bouman 
Country Lire. By Tareza Srratmesco, With 2 Maps 
and 63 Illustrations. Fisher Unwin, 15s. net. 


We are not able from first hand knowledge to pronounce on the 
truth of this picture of Roumanian life, but there is no doubt as 
to its interest. There is an introduction of 43 pp. in which the 
history of Roumania is briefly sketched, with illustrative extracts 
from its ballads, If the authoress takes a more rosy view of the 
character and importance of the people than some might do, who 
shall blame her? She speaks from the heart, The succeeding 
chapters take the Peasant in various aspects: Peasant and Soil, 
Peasant in the Social Scale, and as related to the State, Religion, 
Home and Work, Social Life, Pastimes and Foreigners, Wherever 
possible, the statements of the text are illustrated by ballads, in 
the original Roumanian and in translation. ‘These ballads are 
very characteristic: their point of view is their own, their imagery 
drawn from the surrounding country. The peasant hates the large 
landowners, and he hates the Greek, the Russian, the Tartar— 
all the many peoples that have oppressed him in the past, But 
he is always a poet: all his feelings are expressed in verse, even 
those of the conscript in barracks, The tale is also interspersed 
with proverbs and anecdotes, 

Some very curious and primitive myths are given (for example, 
the cosmic myth on p. 70): biblical legends are mixed up with 
savagery, devils with giants, and a strange gallimaufry is the 
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result. Unfortunately, these legends are only given in brief or by 
way of allusion, Rain-making charms and other such are given 
more fully. There are a few classical survivals, such as the 
Aussaii (Lat. Aosalia). The names of the months are taken 
from the peasant’s occupations or the earth's changes: January is 
Gerar, frost; February, Fawr (fader); April, #forer, the fower- 
bringer; June is Ciresar, the cherry month, and so forth. Details 
are given of Wedding Customs and other parts of social life. The 
whole book is written in a lively and romantic style, which makes 
it very good reading. 
W. H. D. Rouse, 


Auscewauure Exzincuncen aus Hemacaanpras ParisisH- 
TAPARVAN. Deutsch mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen von 
Jouannes Hertec. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Heims, 
gas. 


THe present volume is intended to be the first of a series 
of collections of tales to be translated from various Eastern 
languages, with introductions and notes and indexes. The 
governing idea of the series seems to be “that nothing is better 
calculated to give an insight into the thoughts and feelings of 
foreign nations than their stories.” 

Dr. Hertel, who has done so much for the cause of Indian 
folk-lore by his investigations into the various recensions of the 
Panchatantra, has now turned his attention to the Parisishtaparvan 
of the famous Jain teacher, Hemachandra, who flourished during 
the reigns of Jayachandra and his successor Kumfrapala, kings 
of Gujarit, He was born in December, 1085 a.p., and died in 
1173 4D. The poem of Hemachandra, from which Dr. Hertel 
has translated these extracts, is also known by the name of 
Sthavirivalicharita, and contains, to borrow the words of Professor 
Jacobi, who has edited the Sanskrit text of it, the history of the 
sixty-three “great personages, divine or human, who, accord 
to the belief of the Jains, have, in the present order of tines 
tisen in the history of the world, and directed, or influenced, its 
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course.” In order to facilitate comparison with the Sanskrit 
original, Dr. Hertel has given at the head of each page the 
number of the canto in Roman numerals, and noted in the margin 
the distichs in Arabic figures. This work, though, undoubtedly, 
grains of historical truth are embedded in it, may be looked 
upon, on the whole, as a collection of pious legends told for the 
édification of the Jain church, Like the Kathi Koéa, and other 
collections of the kind, it contains many tales well known in 
Europe. The literary references In Appendix L, which will be 
found at the end of Dr. Hertel’s book, puts it into the power of 
any reader, who takes an interest in this branch of folk-lore, to 
trace the migration of these stories through the various countries 
of the world. 

The best known of the tales contained in this volume is, 
perhaps, the apologue of the “ Man in the Pit,” which figures as 
No. 168 in Swan's Gesfa Aemanerwm under the title “Of Eternal 
Condemnation,” and has been versified by Archbishop Trench. 
According to Professor Emst Kuhn, the oldest source of this tale 
is the great Sanskrit epic, the Mahibhdrata, but the form into 
which it has been cast by Hemachandra for the edification of the 
Jain community is, perhaps, mo less interesting. It mins as 
follows : 

“A man, who was travelling irom country to country with his 
Cafavan, Came once on a time into a wood infested by bandits. 
Fhe robbers made an attack on the caravan to plunder it, 
and the members of it ran away. The man, deserted by his 
caravan, fled into the depths of the forest. Then a wild elephant 
suddenly made a rush towards the fugitive, who in his terror 
came at last upon a pit, the sides of which were overgrown with 
grass, just as the elephant was on the point of overtaking him. 
He flung himself into it, thinking that so he might possibly save 
his life. 

“Now there stood on the edge of this pit a banyan-tree, and 
one of its air-roots hung down into the middle of the pit. This 
root the man caught in his fall, and clung to it. The elephant 
stretched his trunk down into the pit, and touched therewith the 
man’s head ; however, he did not succeed in seizing him. Then 
the unhappy man directed his eyes downwards, and saw in the 
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bottom of the pit an enormous serpent, which opened its cavernous 
jaws, making ready to swallow him as soon as he fell down. On 
the four walls of the pit he beheld four snakes, which were trying 
to bite him. In the meanwhile two mice, one white, the other 
black, were gnawing at the pendent root, so that he could dis- 
tinctly hear the nibbling of their teeth. And as the elephant 
could not reach the man, he struck with his trunk the bough, 
from which the root hung down, as if he would tear up the 
banyan-tree. 

“While the elephant was shaking the bough with its trunk, 
bees flew out from it, and stung the man all over. But from 
the supply of honey in the banyan-tree drops fell on him from 
time to time, and rolled down his forehead into his mouth, and 


he relished their sweetness, and thought that an exquisite 


enjoyment had fallen to his lot.” 

The Jain teacher goes on to point the moral of the apologue. 
The man is a being in this transmigratory existence represented 
by a forest, ‘The elephant is death; the pit is birth as a man; the 
gigantic serpent is hell ; the other snakes are anger, pride, deccit, 


and greed. The banyan-tree is human life; the white and dark 


mice denote the light and dark fortnights which eat it away. 
The bees are diseases; the drops of honey are the pleasures 
of sense, “‘What wise men could take delight in them?” 

Professor Emst Kuhn is of opinion that this parable, “ which 
has edified Brahmans, Jains, Muhammadans, Christians, and 
Jews,” filtered into Western literature through the translations of 
“Kalilah and Dimnah,” and of “Barlaam and Joasaph.” His 
view, that its original home is India, will, I think, meet with 
universal acceptance. 

The account given in this poem (Canto VL) of the founding 
of Ptaliputra differs slightly from that found in other works, 
According to this form of the legend, Pataliputra was so named 
from a Pitali tree (Bignonia Suaveolens), which was covered with 
a mass of red flowers, and displayed such an expanse of shade, 

»that “it looked like the umbrella of the earth.” On this tree 
was seated a blue jay into whose beak insects flew of their own 
accord. An astrologer, more knowing than his fellows, was 
enabled to assert that this tree grew out of the right cheek-bone 
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of a Jain saint called Annika’s son, whose story is narrated at 


full length. This circumstance and the auspicious omen of the 
blue jay determined the party of wise men, who had been 
commissioned by Udfyin, king of Champa, to find a lucky site 
for a town, to select this spot on the banks of the Ganges. In 
marking out the boundaries of the future city, the following 
principle was kept in view: “All astrologers are agreed that 
in the founding of a city, the meéasuring line should be drawn 
until the cry of a jackal resounds.” The king gave orders 
that this rule was to be followed. “Accordingly they left 
the Patali tree behind them, and went first to the west, then 
to the north, then again to the east, then to the south, and 
continued till they heard the cry of a jackal; then they let the 
measuring line fall. So the outline of the city was of a sjuare 
form.” The city of Pataliputra became famous in Indian history 
and legend. It occupied the site of the modern Patna. 

Tn Canto VIII. of Hemachandra's poem (page 186 of Dr. 
Hertel’s translation), we are introduced to historical personages, 
Chandragupta (Sandrocottus), the conqueror and subsequent ally 
of Seleucus Nikator, who sent, as ambassador to his court at 
Pataliputra, Megasthenes, of whose work, unfortunately, we possess 
only fragments, and Chanakya, his famous minister, the Machia- 
velli of India. Having been offended by Nanda, king of Patali- 
putra, Chinakya took a vow to destroy him together with his 
Servants, friends, sons, and army, In looking about for a fitting 
instrument, he came upon a boy, who, like the infant Cyrus, was 
in the habit of playing the king, and distributing offices and 
éstates to his youthful companions. He took this child away 
with him, promising him a kingdom, By means of the wealth, 
which Chanakya had acquired by the black art, he provided 
himself with a considerable army. In the first attempt, however, 
he was unsuccessful, and he had to flee with Chandragupta, 
whose life he managed by his wiles to save from his pursuers. 
Tn the course of their wanderings they arrived at a village. 
In this village Chinakya set out on a begging round. He 
came to & cottage in whicha child was eating a dish of warm 
porridge placed before it by its mother. The child, being 
hungry, plunged its hand at once into the middle of the dish and 
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burnt its fingers. Its mother said to it, “You are as ignorant. 
as the childish Chanakya.” Thereupon Chanakya rushed into” 
the cottage to inquire the meaning of this comparison. The ald 
woman said, * The stupid Chinakya made a blunder in trying 
to capture Nanda’s capital before securing a hold on the sur 
rounding country. In the same way this child has burnt its. 
fingers with the hot porridge, because it thrust its hands imme- 
diately into the middle of the dish, instead of beginning at the 
edize.” Then Chanakya said to himself, “How clever this 
woman is, and yet she is only a woman!" He laid the lesson 
to heart, and associating with himself a king named Parvata, 
he gradually conquered the territory of king Nanda, and si 
his capital city Pataliputra.! 

Another instance of Chinakya’a sagacity, recorded in Heme- 
chandra’s poem, throws a curious light upon Indian ideas. A 
terrible twelve years’ famine (the second of this duration 
mentioned in Dr. Hertel’s volume) broke out in Chandragupta's 
kingdom. At this time a teacher of the name of Susthita was 
living in the capital. As he could not feed his pupils, he sent 
them into foreign lands, but two insisted on remaining with him. 
Finding the pangs of hunger intolerable, they determined to make 
use of a collyrium, the secret of which they had learned from their 
teacher, which rendered them invisible. They then repaired to — 
Chandragupta’s palace at mealtimes, and ate out of his plate, tay oy 








if they were two blood-relations, whom he loved as his own life.” : 3 


Chanakya was much grieved at finding his monarch growing 
thinner every day, and questioned him on the subject. The king 
replied that as much food as usual was served up to him, but some 
one, like the spirit of a dead man, seemed to consume half of it. 
The resourceful Chinakya strewed powder, finer than barley-meal, 
all roupd the place where the king sat to take his food. After the 
meal was over, the footmarks of the two pupils were clearly dis- 
cernible in the powder. It was now established for certam that 


‘Another account of the victory of Chandragupta over king Nanda wil 
be found in a well-known Indian dmma, entitled “The Ring and the 
“Minister,” which has been translated by the late Professor H, H. Wilson, 
in his Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, To this reference & 
made by Dr. Hertel, . 
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the creatures who, invisible themselves, shared the king’s food, 
were not gods or demons, but human beings. Having ascertained 
so much, Chinakya caused the king’s dining-room to be filled 
with smoke so thick “that one might stick a needle in it.” 
Accordingly, when the two pdpils began, as before, their depreda- 
tions on the king’s food, their eyes streamed with water on account 
of the overpowering smoke. The collyrium was, in consequence, 
washed away, and the two delinquents became visible to the 
servants in attendance on the king, who knit their brows in 
wrath, but did not dare to speak harshly to them for fear of 
Chinakya, He, for his part, abstained from reproaching the 
pupils, but said to them: “Worthy fathers, it appears from your 
ascetic equipment, that you are mighty lords. Have mercy on 
us, and go home to your own house.” He afterwards explained 
to the king that he had really gained merit by sharing his food 
with pious hermits. 

We regret that space does not permit us to give other examples, 
but enough has been said to show that the tales extracted by 
Dr. Hertel from Hemachandra's poem are closely connected with 
many current in Europe. It might be objected to the system 
followed by Dr. Hertel, that a brief abstract would have answered 
all the requirements of the folk-lore student. But it is difficult 
to make abstracts that do not omit something essential, and 
under the most favourable circumstances, much of the local 
colouring, and of the Indian aroma, so to speak, of the legends is 
lost. Those who desire a shorter version of the tales can con- 
sult the skilfully constructed outline prefixed to Professor 
Jacobi's edition of the Sanskrit text. For the Indologist, Ir. 
Hertel’s volume will have a special interest, as it presents 
legends, which were obviously current for a long time in the 
mouths of the people, edited from the point of view of a 
Jain theologian, who, though he was, no doubt, as Dr, Hertel 
says, liberal and tolerant, was, nevertheless, a zealous propa- 
gator of the doctrines of his sect, and was able, by means of 
the ascendancy which he gained over Kumfrapila, to transform 
Gujarat for a time into a model Jain kingdom, 


CHARLES Henry TAWMNEY. 
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Gupmunp Scuiitrz: Oxvpsacn om Goptjop. Bimrac TIL 
Ernisk Kitperorsksincs Merone, etc. Copenhagen: H. 
Hagerup, 1907. 

We have in Dr. Schiitte’s work concerning the ethnic traditions 
the result of great originality of thought. One of the most 
striking chapters is devoted to the study of the name-lists, 
whether of gods, heroes, or lands, so prominent in the mythico- 
heroic literature of the Teutons. Dr. Schiitte’s examination has 
led him to formulate the law of initial- and terminal-stress which 
may be stated thus : the first member of the list is the one of greatest 
general importance; the last, the one in which the framers of the 
tradition have most special interest. This law, here formulated 
with precision for the first time, especially as regards the import- 
ance of terminal-stress, will be recognised by those familiar with 
mythico-heroic literature as 2 valuable test in cases which have 
hitherto perplexed the student. £.¢, the Widsith list beginning 
with Attila, the outstanding figure of the migration-period, and 
closing with the Anglian Offa, the poet’s countryman. Indeed, 
the author does not himself realise how far-reaching and precise 
in its operation is the law he has formulated; my own in- 
vestigations induce me to believe that it obtains in the folk 
literature of many barbaric as well as in that of European peoples, 
and thet “Schiitte’s law” may prove as efficient in folk-lore 
analysis as has “ Verner's law” in phonetic analysis. 

Dr. Schiitte further notes that the geographical-ethnographical 
lists follow an “East to West course.” Huns and Goths always 
occupy the first place. But this, it may be urged, is simply 
an instance of the law formulated above: the Huns and Goths 
were the most powerful and famous peoples known to the 
framers of the tradition, and this assumed its present shape in 
the western districts of Teutondom. Thus Schiitte’s law seems 
stificient to account for the many examples of East to West 
lists found among Angles, Franks, Icelanders, ete. An apparent 
exception is the Danish five-kings series preserved by Saxo, im 
which the order (from Scania to Jutland) seems independent of 
initial- or terminal-stress. But even here close scrutiny reveals 
an obscured terminal-stress: the apparently insignificant King 
Rorik, is, according to older traditions, the father of the great 

z 
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King Harold Hildetand. Whilst it is undoubtedly true that a 
“sunwise" tendency, as it may be called, is manifest in these 
lists, from Jordanes’ enumeration of the Scandian tribes to those 
occurring in the Danish ballads, it has neither the force nor 
the precision of the law of initial- and terminal-stress. 

4s regards numerical groupings Dr. Schiitte emphasises the 
importance of the triadic form, for which, as he says, “ Europeans 
and especially our own group of peoples seem to have a perfect 
craze. As hinted above, this statement of the case is too restric- 
tive ; the same tendency is manifest in the popular poetry of many 
peoples. And if the author cannot be blamed for confining 
himself to the Teutonic field, he should at least have exhausted 
the material it offers. A more thorough serutiny of the origin- 
traditions than that which he has provided, will exemplify not 
only the predominant significance of the triadic form but also 
the essential structural likeness of the traditions themselves. 

(A) The Mannus genealogy in Tacitus offers the simplest form 
_ Of the type: a semi-mythical ancestor whose personality involves 
characteristic saga-traits (Tuisco, deus terra edifus); a purely 
eponymous hero (Mannus, fe. Man); finally the three sons, 
eponyms of three racial groups to the last of which the saga- 
teller should, ex-Aypotkesi, belong. 

The scheme may be expressed diagrammatically : 


1 


2 
ai 
3 r 5 
where the clarendon type figures mark the stresses. 

(B) The later Frankish Mannus genealogy conforms to the 
type save that, owing to the intervening Christianisation of the 
people, the semi-mythical ancestor has dropped out. 

(C) The Gotland origin-saga (Guta Saga) exhibits the original 
form nearly complete: 





Thielvar 
Hatthi 
[ 


Guti Graipr Gunfian 
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Thiclvar being the semi-mythical ancestor who, by wizard-crait, 
won the island from the fairies. The only deviation is that 
the three sons list shows initial- imstead of terminal-stress. 
Guti, the eponymous ancestor of the central of the three 
Gotland districts, the one in which the thing-moot common 
to all three was situated, has completely overshadowed his 
brethren. 

(D) The god genealogy of Norse mythology is built upon the 
same lines: 


Buri 
Bor 
| 
L . 2. 
(V)otinn Vili Ve 


where Buri (‘licked out of the stones of the earth ")—Tuisco, 
“terra editus”: Bor (the “one born,” the “son”) is a mere 
eponym like Mannus; and the three brothers list shows the 
same initial-stress as in the Guta Saga. There is this further 
resemblance between the two origin-sagas, that both specially 
mention the wife of the second member of the triad (Bestla, wife 
of Bor; Hwitastierna, wife of Hafthi). 

(E) In the Danish twelfth century Lejre Chronicle, the genealogy 
common to all Scandinavia, is in the same stage as the Frankish 
version of the Mannus myth ; Upper in Upsala ; Nor in Norway; 
Qesten in the East; Danin Denmark. The mythical ancestor has 
dropped out; the three brothers lists show terminal-stress. 

(F) The Icelandic genealogical tracts entitled, “ How Norway 
was Settled,” offers a scheme originally similar: a common 
eponym for all Norway, Norr; three sons eponyms of the legal 
division of the land. But here the mythical ancestor is represented 
by an ancestral race into which local traditions suggested by 
family names (e.g. Jotunbiorn) have been woven, and the genealogy 
has been complicated by the introduction of a brother to Nort, 
Gor, ancestor of the Orkney jarls. 

(G) The Frankish legal code is described as being given to 
the people by three lawgivers, eponyms of the three Frankish 
territories. This seems to be the worn down remains of an 
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onginlegend or else an abortive attempt at one. The common 
eponymous ancestor is lacking. 

The persistence of the formula framework in view of the 
great variations in the names themselves is most remarkable. 
As recorded in the Guta Saga and in the mythical genealogies 
of Snorre’s thirteenth century compilation, it exhibits precisely 
the characteristic features of the twelve centuries older Mannus 
genealogy: a vertical triad superimposed upon a horizontal 
one; initial-stress for the series as a whole; alliteration within 
the horizontal triad, but none between the elements of the two 
triads nor within the vertical triad;! initial- or terminal-stress 
in the horizontal triad. 

As will have been noticed, genealogies of late origin or repre- 
senting political conditions of the mediaeval period betray only 
slight deviations from the primitive form. Alliteration may be 
Jost; the mythical ancestor may be lost or reappear in a more 
complex form; the common eponym, the triadic order, terminal 
stress persist. 

How important is the strength with which the formula 
maintains itself is manifest when we essay to determine its 
value as an historical source, and the positive ethnographical 
information which it can yield, 

Let us in the first place tum to a series of genealogies 
occurring in texts of a late date or which betray a literary 
origin. 

(H) The English kingly genealocy: 

Sceldinus “the first inhabitant of Germania”; Boerinus; 
nine sons 

(Cinncius and §& eponyms for the Scandinavian-Frisian 
peoples). 

Here we note the disregard of the old rules: nine instead of 

three ; initial-stress instead of terminal-stress; a purely historical 


*The apparent exception in the Norse god-penealogy: Buri-Bor, is due 
to the etymological kinship of the two names, Where a wife is introduced 
she alliterates with ber husband: Bor, Bestla; Hafthi, Hvitestiernn. As 
indicated above, the Norse god-penealogy goes back to a time when the 
scandinavian form of Odin's name had not yet lost the initial retained in 
the South Teutonic form, Wuotan. 
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personage (Kynric the first king of the West Saxons) inserted 
as the representative of England owing to the lack of an 
eponym. 

(I) The genealogy which opens Saxo's history is in even 
worse plight: Dan ef Angy patre Humble procreati. Duad ; 
initial-stress; substitution of an epic personage, Humbli, for 
the eponym; attribution of this name, Humbli, to Dan's son, 
in defiance of the rules of nomenclature which obtained among 
the early Teutons; all these are suspicious, untraditional traits. 

(K) In the Halfdan genealogy in the tract “How Norway 
was settled,” the “Ancestor” has a human name, is credited 
with historical exploits, and is the father of 9+9 kings. 

(L) The Odin geneslogy in Langfetigatal and Heimskringla. 
Here the ancestor is a god, father of seven sons, founders of 
kingdoms, but only some of whom have the character of eponyms. 

(M) The Rig-genealozy (Rigs-Mal) as Dr. Schiitte well remarks 
* offers no formal criteria on which to base investigation.” 


We have thus two groups: A-G, conforming more or less 


strictly to the traditional formula; H-M, disregarding it almost 
completely, If we use conformity as a test we must pronounce 
the former genuine, the latter more or less spurious. As a 
matter of fact this conclusion corroborates results based on the 
ordinary canons of historical criticism as applied to sources. 
The artificial nature of the Halfdan genealogy for example is 
manifest if we compare it with a genuine source (the tenth 
century Hyndluljot), in which several of the personages and 
generations appear, but which makes no pretence of embodying 
an ethnic tradition. The enumeration of the sons of Odin 
(and the wanderings of Odin connected with them) goes back 
to an Anglo-Saxon and not to a Norse genealogical list, and 
on tracing it back it approves itself as a synthesis of diverse 
kingly genealogies all deduced from Odin. The descent of 
the royal family from the chief god is a wide-spread conception, 
but possesses no special ethnic significance. 

These late artificial, literary origin accounts ought never to be 
included among the genuine popular traditions, whose testimony 
concerning the real conceptions of our Teutonic forefathers they 
can only confuse. True, some of them, ¢g. the English kingly 
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may represent a distorted reflection of the old formula; Sceldius 
may be looked upon as the mythical ancestor (cf the Skild saga 
in Beowulf), Boerinus as the second member of the triad, the 
sons as the third. But it is precisely this third element which 
approves itself, by all tests, late and unreliable. 

It follows then that all origin-legends from early Tentonic 
antiquity are constructed on the lines of a strict triadic system 
with its pertinent rules. The validity of the formula is evident 
whether we consider it in itself, or whether we reject by its aid 
texts, which on other grounds, show their spurious character, 

But the insight we have gained concerning the nature of the 
mould into which the genuine old traditions have been cast, 
enables us to appreciate more precisely the historic evidential 
value of the traditions themselves, The first and obvious 
conclusion is that the rigidity of the triadic formula must impair 
the accuracy with which it represents the real relationships of the 
(Teutonic tribes. The variety of life cannot be accurately 
ae by a uniformitarian formula, True, Dr. Schiitte who 
dots this, shrinks from drawing extreme logical conclusions: he 
likes to believe that our forefathers had rich and reliable historical 
and ethnical traditions. We may grant that the heroic poems and 
genealogical lists at the disposal of each tribe, as well as the 
Information accumulated in the course of actual contact did 
furnish them with fairly precise notions concerning the existence, 
habitat, and fortunes of numerous other tribes; But the 
contention of a community of ethnic feeling and tradition among 
the various Teutonic peoples must be decisively negatived. 

Further consideration of the formula makes it evident that the 
Mannus genealogy, for instance, cannot be sed as heretofore, to 
prove that Tuisco and Mannus were known to the Teutons 
generally. This special genealogy with its terminal-stress is only 
valid for the Istaevonic (¢¢. Frankish) peoples, inhabiting the 
region of the lower Rhine, concerning whom on other grounds it 
is clear Tacitus was best informed, The order given suits the 
Istaevones, the most westerly branch of the Teutons: it would 
necessarily have assumed a different shape among any other 
group, and would almost certainly have been wider in range. 
4imong the Istaevones alone can we understand the omission of 
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representatives of the Scandic-Hillevionic and Gothic-Vandalic 
groups. 

It must further remain an open question whether a similar 
conception to the one embodied in the Mannus genealogy 
necessarily existed among Teutonic tribes other than the 
Istaevones, and, if so, what names would figure in it. It seems 
probable for instance that the Ingaevones believed their ancestor 
Ing to have come oversea, and did not regard him as member of 
an autocthonous tripartite family, 

But I must not pursue the subject further, and content myself 
with having drawn attention to the value of Dr. Schiitte’s analysis 
of the formal constructive elements in sagas, alike in the narrower 
held of Teutonic ethnography, and in the world-wide one of 
popular traditions generally. I can only express my hope that 
the line of investigation thus opened up will be pursued by the 
author himself and by other students. 

AXEL OLRIK, 


Te Toucnesa. The Ancient Legends and Traditions of the 
Maoris, Orally Collected and Pictured by W. Drrrmer. 
Routledge, 1907. gto. 255, net, 

Tes book is not primarily for the Folklore man; its aim is 

aesthetic, not scientific, The traditions are put into the mouths 

of old women and old men, but we are to understand that this 
is mainly a literary device, and their real source is in the standard 

ptinted collections. With these the author has given himself a 

free hand, abridging and expanding at his pleasure. 

With the aesthetic side of Mr. Dittmer’s work our Society is 
not concerned, except in so far as it affects the Folk-lore side; 
but I feel constrained, while recommending the book to the 
attention of those who like that sort of thing (among whom I 
cannot honestly include myself), to warn “the serious student 
of Folk-lore,” if he has not hitherto turmed his attention to 
New Zealand, from endeavouring to make acquaintance with it 
through the pages of Zr Jehwnga. For Mr. Dittmer’s aesthetic, 

*[ Abstract of Professor Olrik’s article, by Mr, A. Nutt.—Ep,] 
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both literary and pictorial, is something of a modern kind which 
he brings from Europe and applies, almost forcibly, to his subject 
matter; it is not a development of the essential Maori notions 
for their own sake. It is New Zealand “A travers un tempera- 
ment.” The serious student would know more about Mr, Dittmer 
in the end than about the Maors. 

Mr. Dittmer’s style of diction is turgid and verbose, filled out 
with endless Ah’s and Ha’s and Oh my listener's: and not chastened 
by any sense of humour. Maori diction, on the other hand, is 
severely economical. “So also these sayings of old,” one of 


them told Sir George Grey: “‘ The multitude, the length,’ 


signified the multitude of the thoughts of the children of Heaven 
and Earth and the length of time they considered whether they 
should slay their parents, that human beings might be called 
into existence, for it was in this manner that they talked and 
consulted among themselves.” This is an extreme case; we 
should be nowhere without the commentary; but it is better in 
many ways than Mr. Dittmer's cosmogony, The dry metaphysics 
of the Maori creation consort ill with our author's poetical 
enthusiasm, ‘‘Ha, my listener, then was it that the Ama com- 
menced his great song of creation, and out of the Darkness 
sprang forth Life! And out of the Darkness spring forth Hine- 
nui-te-po! ete.” This represents the beginning of things in a 
bustling concern, quite unlike the slow Processes of evolution 
laid down by Maori philosophy; the “ springing forth” smacks 
of transformation scenes; and the Atua’e “ great song of 
cfeation” seems to be a misunderstanding of John White's: 
“The Atua began his chant of creation at Te Po and sang: 
Po begat Te-ao,” etc., where the Atua is the inspirer, not the 
maker, and the singing is of a purely unproductive kind. Mr. 
Dittmer’s account of the affair is further complicated by his trans- 
formation of Io, the creative energy into Jo, which gives it a 
political aspect, out of place in a mythological work, 


G. CaALpERon. 
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THe Power of Gems anp Cuarws. By Geo. H. Brartey. 
London: Gay & Bird, 1907. Pp, xi4ng8. 16x13 cm. 


Ix this ttle book a claim to our favour is made in behalf of 
amulets, the writer basing this partly upon the romance often 
connected with their use, but mainly, as is said in the preface, 
on “the reason and logic of the power claimed for these things.” 
As the book appears to have been written from the point of view 
of a believer in most of the mystic virtues claimed for every 
object used as an amulet at any period, it is, of course, lacking 
entirely in whatever of critical value it might naturally have been 
presumed to hold. It seems to have been written for the casual, 
and not too intelligent, reader interested superficially in mysti- 
cism, but it may prove to be of some assistance to the folk-lorist 
as a reminder of matter connected with amulets, and it should 

be of service to the investigator of the psychology underlying 
the employment of amulets, especially the employment of the 
amulets in tise and coming into use at the present day. 

About half the book is taken up by Section I., “ Historical 
Charms," wherein, as illustrating the employment of amulets, a 
considerable number of examples are given, particularly of sup- 
posedly luck-bringing objects connected with well-known persons, 
most of which have been taken, apparently, from sources neither 
usally consulted by the student of amulets, nor noted for their 
accuracy. The usefulmess of the illustrations taken from the 
older writers is seriously impaired by the superficial manner of 
their setting forth, and, in almost all cases, by the lack of any 
references through which missing details might be found. It is 
unpleasant for the student of folk-lore to find the material pre 
sented throughout the book chiefly in the “snippet” form of 
anecdote affected so largely by some of the cheaper weeklies, 
Since some of the chapter headings, particularly in the first 
section, might have been applied to extremely interesting and 
useful collections of material, such as those, for example, on the 
use Of jewellery, of gems and coins, of stones, of charmed wells 
and holy water, of the horseshoe, of curative charms, and of 
Written charms. 

In Section IL, which is devoted to “Occult Jewellery and 
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Gems: When, Where, and How to Use These,” the first chapter 
(xv.) gives examples of a number of the charms commonly worn 
at present. In the following chapters there are brief descriptions 
of various precious stones, some of the mystical virtues attributed, 
anciently and in moder times, to these stones, and lists of the 
stones peculiar to the planets and suitable for wear on each of the 
days of the week, and of those to be wom by various persons born 
under the different signs of the zodiac. Chapter xx. is devoted 
to jewels engraved with magical names and designs, or with the 
symbols of the zodiacal signs, and set in suitable metals. A list 
in chapter xxi. gives, under those sections of the year in which 
the wearers’ birthdays have happened to fall, the ornaments which, 
if carried, will bring them good fortune. Beyond its compre- 
hensiveness, the chief feature of this list, which has been formed 
“according to the law of correspondence and other laws little 
recognised by the majority,” is its “up-to-dateness,” a quality 
which may be gauged by its inclusion of such charms as, for 
example, the mummy and case, the Lincoln imp, the Buddhist 
prayer-wheel, the dancer, the motor-car, the juggler, the Mikko 
(Nikko?) monkey, the ship, the playing-card, the jockey, many 
animals and many other objects familiar, until lately, to the 
unversed only as things without mystic properties, together with 
such old favourites as the horseshoe, the fish, the arrow, the 
serpent, the shell and the heart, But it is not, as the author 
says, always necessary to select a mascot from amongst those 
commonly used, for one may, having had a sudden stroke of 
good-luck, “cast around for the compelling cause," and find it 
in “having that morning picked up a peculiar stone, having 
received in changing money a lion shilling, 2 farthing, or a 
crooked sixpence,” objects which being “a trifle out of the 
common" may be “regarded as the cause and looked to for 
luck in the future.” 

Section III. is concerned with “Their Efficacy: Ancient and 
Modern Theories.” After some brief quotations, principally from 
ancient works as to the nature of magic, the medium (identified 
here with the luminiferous ether) through which “spiritual efforts 
can be exerted upon nature,” and the sympathetic relations 
between persons and animate and inanimate things, some of the 
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ces, as they appear to the author, between certain 
dissoeedies of modern physical science and those of the occultists 
are yery briefly pointed out. Experiments are cited, as a proof 
of the existence of a force resembling “ the evil eye,” in which 
two similar sets of plants, tended and watered in the same 
manner, but the one regarded continually with affection, the 
other continually with hatred, thrived most unequally. In 
accordance with the ideas thus set forth the source of the 
power of religious relics and charms is ascribed by the author 
to the reverence with which they have been looked upon by 
countless devotees, and through whose agency they “have 
become soaked with human magnetism of a devotional nature.” 
Holy water, “which has been magnetised by the priests,” and 
thus “impregnated by the good thoughts of a man... is very 
potent for good”; water, it seems, is especially sensitive to 
impressions of this kind, and water thus “magnetised” may be 
distinguished by sensitive persons from the ordinary variety. It 
is to similar actions that a part of the efficacy of amulets, which 
have been properly prepared by persons skilled in the art, 1s 
ascribed. Again, something worn by a fortunate man, having 
taken on his “magnetism” and become tuned to his “rate of 
vibration,” may bring luck to a new owner whose “vibrations” 
are weaker than those of the charm—it is because of this action 
that the belief in the fortune-bringing virtue of things which 
have been worn by lucky persons has arisen. 

Natural charms—virgin metals, minerals, stones, plants, and 
animals—“appear to possess a magical power of their own, and 
probably they owe this to the elements of which they are com- 
posed and to the nature spirits ensouling or watching over their 
growth. Their efficacy depends chiefly on the sympathy existing 
- between them and the wearer or possessor... . For this reason 
it is recommended that the gem belonging to a person by night 
of birth should be worn.” In the talisman the intelligent forces 
behind nature are constrained to aid the possessor. “Obsessed” 
charms are those to which, by some chance, 2 spirit, often a 
human spirit, has become attached—a skull which causes the 
haunting of a house, or a weapon with which the body once 
occupied by the “obsessing” spirit has committed a crime, for 
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example. As to the source of the power of gems the author, 
after rejecting various theories of the ancients, arrives (by a 
series of steps, the premises of whose logic leave much to be 
desired) at a theory that each gem has been formed under the 
influence of a “ray” of one of the seven planets, and that “the 
vibrations of the ray were caught [during the crystallisation] and 
fastened in the rock or precious stone, there to lie latent untill 
roused by vibrations of a like nature playing upon them,” con- 
cluding with the suggestion that “the vibration of a human will, 
keyed to the same ray as the precious stone, can call into action 
the hidden virtue and ensouling elemental of that stone.” 


W. L. Hitpsvecs. 


Precious Stones: ror CuRgative WEAR AND OTHER REMEDIAL 
Uses ; LIKEWISE THE NOBLER Meracs. By W. T. Fernie, 
M.D. Bristol; John Wright & Co.; and London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., 1907. Pp. xviii + 466. 
19 X13 Cm. 


We have in this book a considerable collection of material relating 
to the virtues of precious and semi-precious stones and of certain 
of the commoner metals, The author, who ts evidently familiar 
with much that has been written on the subject, quotes largely 
from the works of the principal writers, ancient, medieval, and 
modern, upon it, as well as from many in whose pages but little 
is to be found, and has, although writing primarily as a medical 
man, brought together a great deal of matter interesting to the 
student of charms, and many bits of folk-lore not connected 
directly with his subject. While he sometimes strays far from a 
topic, as when, under “Jasper,” he goes to the medicinal uses 
of blood, thence to black puddings, next to butter, and finally 
to a discourse on cheese before returning to the bloodstone, he 
is almost always entertaining, and he has generally something to 
say worth the recording. And while the arrangement of the matter 
under the various headings is occasionally rather mconsequent, 
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the results of envy or fascination, or from the attacks of demons ; 
the sympathetic relations between certain gems and their wearers, 
whereby the stones change in colour or lustre, according to the 
healths or temperaments of those persons, are also described. 
Dr. Fernie is a believer in the curative virtues of many stones 
when worn, ascribing these usually to the same actions as those 
which are (or are claimed to be) produced when the stones are 
finely subdivided and taken internally. With his theories, which 
seem to be largely, though not entirely, based upon material 
(as opposed to spiritual or occult) conceptions, but with which 
few of us can, probably, at present agree, we need not concem 
ourselves; it is worthy of mote, however, that he denies (p. 56) to 
gems artificially prepared, though these be identical in com- 
position and structure with those naturally produced, the curative 
virtues of the latter. 

In the section of the book devoted to metals the treatment 
is more from the medical side, and less from that of folk-lore, 
than in the part dealing with stones. 
W, L. Hrvpsvecs. 


Le PacanismMe CoNTEMPORAIN CHEZ Les PeupLes CELToO- 
Latins. Par Pavut Statttor. Paris: Octave Doin, 1905. 


Tue task undertaken by M. Sébillot in this littl volume is 
expressed in its title. The volume itself forms part of a larger 
scheme of a scientific encyclopaedia, the general editor of which 
is Dr. Toulouse, and belongs in that scheme to the department 
of anthropology edited by Dr. G. Papillault, professor of anthro- 
pology in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at Paris. The dis- 
tinguished author has here brought together into a small compass, 
provided with ample and exact references, a wealth of examples 
of those special survivals of earlier stages of civilisation which 
constitute together what he has aptly denominated Contemporary 
Paganism. They are the remains, that is to say, of belief and 
practice distinctively non-Christian and presumably pre-Christian 
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in origin, though often modified not merely by a general advance 
in culture but by the specific influence of Christian environment. 

M. Sébillot has not always confined himself strictly within 
these limits. Indeed he notes this. The fact is it is extremely 
difficult to know where to draw the line. As a rule, at 
least where popular devotions are concerned, he seeks to 
draw it by leaving aside those which are collective and public, 
because, as he rightly observes, their pagan character is much 
more attenuated than that of private and individual rites. The 
latter may in some cases be the relics, worn and faded, of a cult 
once collective and public; in a much larger number of instances 
they are magical and frequently anti-social. But what shall we 
say of such practices as that of lovers sealing their pledge to 
marry by spitting on one another? Or of mere presages of good 
or ill fortune drawn from the weather on the wedding-day or 
some other important occasion? The specifically pagan element 
here as distinguished from that which is dependent merely on 
coarser and more primitive manners, or a greater sensitiveness 
to the subtle effect of meteorological conditions upon human 
beings, particularly in certain mental states, is not very obvious. 
In all such cases M. Sd¢billot has erred, if at all, on the right side 
by including too much rather than too little. 

In the same spirit is the interpretation he has given to his 
phrase “Celto-Latin Peoples.” I cannot venture to offer an 
opinion [as to the exact meaning of a phrase that appears to 
include the British Isles, Norway and the United States with 
all the western part of continental Europe and some of the 
Mediterranean islands. One thing is certain: the core of the 
book is naturally and rightly the folk-lore of France gathered im 
the course of M. Sébillot’s great and life-long labours on that 
subject. The rest is grouped atound it. Much of it, however, 
is so important that it can hardly be described as merely 
illustrative matter; and the whole forms an impressive picture 
of rites and beliefs extending to every phase of human life and 
intercourse, in their origin dating back to prehistoric antiquity 
and still surviving in the midst of an alien religion and a society 
whose institutions and aspirations are the exponents of an utterly 
different and incompatible ideal. The work is thus useful to 














more than one class of student. Statesmen, historians and 
sociologists, as well as those whose attention is concentrated 
on the problems offered by folklore, may learn lessons of value 
here. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first is concerned 
with the course of human life. It commences prior to birth 
with the rites to promote or retard fecundity and the treatment of 
pregnant women, including a paragraph on the taboos incident 
to pregnancy. Birth-ceremonies, the protection of mother and 
infant during the time of special danger from invisible foes, which 
extends until after churching and baptism, the diseases of earliest 
childhood and the means to promote the growth and well-being 
of the offspring, youth, love, marriage, the treatment of disease 
in general, magical practices to cause sickness and death, 
presages, dying and all the mournful and precautionary rites 
performed by the survivors, and lastly, the beliefs concerning 
the journey of the departed soul, the life after death and the 
periodical return of the dead are exhibited in detail. The second 
part deals with human occupations and labour. The building 
of a new dwellinghouse and removal to it, the dangers to be 
apprehended, the vestiges of a fire-cult, the building and 
use of boats, the protection of the stable and the poultry, and 
their management, the cultivation of the land, the protection 
of the crops, first-fruits, rain-making, the plantation of trees, 
rites of fructification and the sacredness of trees are all treated 
under this head. The forces of nature occupy the third and 
last part. Among them may be enumerated the heavenly bodies 
and the vestiges of their worship, traditional meteorology, 
fountains, tivers, lakes and the sea, the earth, the mountains, 
rocks and megalithic monuments and the acts performed in 
connection with them, which appear to be relics of a cult that 
has never been wholly abandoned through all the changes since 
the dawn of history. An appendix discloses a variety of practices 
in relation to the churches which are either non-Christian in 
character or spring from a confusion or combination of ideas in 
which other influences than those of Christianity are unmis- 
takable. 

From this rough catalogue some notion may be obtamed 
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of the stores of information compressed by M. Sébillot into 
a comparatively few pages. But our debt to him does not end 
here. He has added a final chapter modestly entitled “ Notes 
Additionnelles,” in which he sums up the results of the enquiry. 
The practices treated are not the remains of a highly organized 
religion such as is dominant in Christendom, though there are 
here and there signs of the survival of a priesthood. They 
do exhibit the frame of mind found in peoples beyond the range 
of European culture whom we compendiously call animustic. 
Of all the ancient cults that which is best preserved is that 
of water. Some of the observances have a form purely pagan ; 
in others primitive practices and those of Christianity are 
mingled together, while some are pagan simply varnished with 
Christianity. Almost equally strong and certain are the relics 
of the worship of megalithic monuments. Naturally, however, 
they are confined to the districts where such monuments exist. 
The author speaks doubtfully of the hypothesis that in some 
of the superstitions he has touched we have relics of totemism. 
He points out that though many of the taboos and beliefs do 
look like totemism there are others susceptible of quite a 
different explanation. His caution is wise; and the opinion 
of such an authority must weigh in the decision of the question. 
Vet it may be urged that Mr. Gomme has recently shown a 
probability that certain institutions, customs and beliefs in the 
British Isles are only to be explained as the remains of 
totemism. If this be so the probability of totemism m the 
British Isles enhances the probability of totemism among a 
similar population on the other side of the Channel. 

A bibliographical list of the authorities made use of ts always 
welcome to students. M. Sébillot has added such a list as 
well as an index. He is one of the most accurate of men; 
and in case he have occasion to revise the book for a second 
edition, as I hope he may, he will be glad to be reminded 
that Galloway (p, 132) is not in Ireland, nor the Rollright 
Stones (p. 313) in Cornwall. Everyone knows how easy it 
is to make such trifling slips. 

E. Sipwey HARTLAND. 
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Primitive Secret Societies. A Study in Early Politics and 
Religion. By Hutros Weester. Macmillan Co., 1908. 

Les Socittfs Secrétes av Bas-Conco, Par Ep. pe JoncHE. 
(Extrait de la Aeoue des Questions scientifigues, Oct. 1907.) 
Broxelles: Polleunis, 1907. 


Dr. WEnSTER's account, in eleven chapters, of the initiation 
Tites and secret societies of barbarous communities is of great 
value as a collection of references to most of the literature on 
the subject, independently of its importance as a study, although 
one could wish sometimes, in reading it, that consideration of 
the author's deductions and opimions were facilitated by their 
clearer separation or summary apart from the great mass of 
references. The first chapter discusses the various forms of 
“men's house” used by primitive tribes as a means of sexual 
separation, and suggests that its presence anywhere points to 
the previous existence of secret initiation ceremonies. The 
men's house is sometimes used for puberty imitiations, and is 
also sometimes the seat of secret societies regarded as successors 
of earlier puberty institutions. The second chapter deals with 
the puberty institution which furnishes the most important of 
the various ceremonies by which males pass from class to class 
of the early age-classification system. These classes and 
ceremonies are held to be the origin of the degrees and 
initiations of the later secret societies. The effect of the 
puberty ceremonies on tribal solidarity and evolution is 
emphasised. The next two chapters deal with the secret 
puberty rites and the training of the novice. The ordeals 
intended to render indelible the instruction given, and the 
mutilations which are a sign of the reception of a male into 
full tribal life, are discussed in detail with a preat wealth of 
Hiustration. The puberty ceremonies for girls, naturally Jess 
important, are also very fully dealt with, and the theories of 
Dr. Frazer and others as to the origin of puberty rites in 
general are touched upon. The fifth chapter discusses the 
power of the elders which arises from their control of the 
initiation ceremonies and which is utilised for selfish purposes 
by imposing food taboos and marriage restrictions upon the 
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novices. ‘The next chapter attempts to establish that, upon 
the shifting of social control from the elders to tribal chiefs, 
the initiation rites and organization become unnecessary for 
tribal purposes, and limitation of membership gives rise to 
secret socicties with grades based upon the earlier age groups. 
It is argued that this conversion of mystenes, concealing the 
tribal religious beliefs, into political secret societies governing 
by fraudulent pretences of connection with the dead and cither 
struggling for power against the chiels or serving as tools of 
the tobal leaders, has proceeded from the tendency of the 
elders to use the imitiation ceremonies for their personal 
advancement and for the terrorising of the women and un- 
initiated. Many examples of puberty institutions im apparent 
decay or transition are cited. In Africa and Melanesia the 
power of the chiefs is still limited by the secret societies 
which have arisen on the earlier initiation basis and have 
become located in definite places as “lodges” with a series of 
degrees and limited membership, especially in the upper ranks, 
In Polynesia and North America the power of the chiefs ts 
fully developed, and the tribal secret societies have become 
religious and dramatic fraternities of priests or shamans, 
Chapter VII. is devoted to the functions of the tribal societies, 
and the relations of the societies and tribal chiefs are examined, 
The following chapter deals with the decline of tribal societies, 
which with tribal progress may either collapse, become social 
clubs, or develop into magical fraternities. One charactenstic 
the disintegration of the societies is the admission of women, 
and the most effective cause of their decline ts the cryiising 
agency of traders and missionaries. Chapter LX. deals. with 
“the clan ceremonies,” and tries to prove that the origin of 
all the secret organisations—whether puberty institutions, secret 
societies, or magical fraternities—is in the “primitive totemic 
clan.” This is argued chiefly from instances in Australia, 
Torres Straits, and North America. Chapter X. deals with 
magical fraternities, and contends that the primitive clan rites 
have os central characteristics dramatic and magical features, 
which re-emerge when the social and law-god functions of the 
secret society decline. The final chapter deals with the diffusion 
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iation ceremonies, and in the form of footnotes supplies 


a «bibliography, 

Tt would be impassible | within the limits of a review to deal 

7 with the many interesting and disputable points raised by Dr. 
‘Webster's argument. It will be seen that they range from native 

conceptions of “high gods” to Spartan military training, and 
full use is made of the investigations of Messrs. Spencer, Gillen, 
and Howitt in Australia, of Dr, Haddon in Torres Straits, 
and of many others. The vital chapters, on the development 
of secret societies from puberty institutions, and of both from 


the totemic clan, are hardly convincing, but the re-examination 


of the evidence presented would require considerable space, 
and it has seemed more profitable to supply a rough sketch — 
‘of the ground covered, and to leave folklorists to buy the 
book and give it the very careful study it deserves. 


Such a study would have been made easier and the value of 


the book greatly enhanced by a full index, but Dr. Webster, or his 
publisher, has provided only an “Index to Native Terms.” This 


index, instead of enabling the information collected to be referred 


to by tribes and localities, merely covers native names of cere- 


monies and grades, and such terms a3 kraal, kava, nullah-nullah, 


_-wurley, etc., which are often so familiar as to be used in the text 


without any explanation. Moreover, the proof-reading of the 
index seems to have been done much less carefully than that of 
the text and footnotes, for, whereas we have noticed in the body 
of the book very few and unimportant errors—eg. “red flute” for 
“reed flute” on p, 38, Wendi for Mendi on p. 120 (note), Yassi 


twice for Vasi (a different society) on p. 173, and Medewiwin for 


Midewiwin on p. 179—a cursory examination has shown numerous 
irritating little errors in the index of about 44 pages—e.g. Mide 
178 for 179, # for 2? under Powamu, #* for «* under Wowochim 


and Wowochimtu, Telpuchali for Telpuchcali, Asa 29 for 2gn® 


and §3 for 52, Pabufunan for Pabafunan, Wysoccan 33n' for 33% 
and 57—besides a number of omissions, such as VYasi 17347, the 
Whares mentioned in 124", Sanmkiakwe 43, Semese 86, Tianguez 
16, Tindalo 63 and 63', Ari 89, Baito 14, Clo’ct’n 7o, Unyaro 88, 


etc., etc. It is to be hoped that the demand for a second edition — 


will soon afford an opportunity for this defect to be remedied, 
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Dr. De Jonghe’s pamphlet of 74 pages considers the secret 
societies of the Lower Congo chiefly from the religious stand- 
point. He criticises the ideas of Schurtz and Frobenius as to the 
origin of secret societies and their close relations with puberty 
rites and the religious education given in the fetish schools, but 
his main object is to summarise the information available as 
regards the two principal societies of Lower Congo, the mézmba 
and the sdeméo. The former appears to be a puberty mstitution, 
and is confined to males, although a feeble imitation of tt exists 
in some places for the other sex. The ndemde admits both sexes 
and all ages, but the information avaiable about it is very scanty. 
Rev. J. H. Weeks informed me that in the Wathen district the 
adembo appeared to be very degenerate, there being no trace of 
any training given by it, and neophytes remaining in the ndembo 
bush as long as food was provided by their relatives, The 
entrants are supposed to die, and the food is explained as 
necessary to strengthen the nganga and his assistants to turn over 
the bodies and so prevent their decay. Dr. De Jonghe arranges 
his evidence under various heads, such as area and names of 
societies, age of initiation, selection of novices, length of tests, 
ete., and concludes that one object of the wérmda may be sexual 
separition at puberty (a view adopted by Dr. Webster as regards 
the puberty institution), while its main end is civil and religious 
training. The mdemdo he regards as a magical society. His 
pamphlet ends with a small but valuable bibliography of 55 books 
and articles, with annotations as to the nature and source of each 


author's information. 
A. R. WricuHr. 


Lecenp 1n Japanese Art. <A description of historical episodes, 
legendary characters, folk-lore myths, religious symbolism 
iustrated in the arts of old Japan. By Hew L. Jory. 
Illustrated. John Lane, 19905. 

So numerous have been the books on things Japanese during the 

last few years that it seems difficult to justiy a fresh one. But 

M. Joly has found a comparatively little known region where his 
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offer of help as a guide will be hailed with enthusiasm by the 
student. Every collector of folklore objects, and every folk- 
lorist anxious to know the legends or symbolism embodied in the 
beautiful or grotesque Japanese netsuke, sword furniture, ira, 
prints, ete., which he meets, will often have had great difficulty 
in satisfying the curiosity aroused. Even Japanese acquaintances 
cannot explain the meaning of all the objects shown to them, 
and there is no “Smith's dictionary” of Japanese biography and 
mythology. If one can learn the name of a character or incident 
depicted, it may still require considerable labour to obtain further 
particulars, and objects evidently of high interest to the student 
of custom and religion have to be put in the cabinet unexplained. 
Anderson's valuable Deseriptree Catalogue of a collection af 
japanese and Chinese paintings in fhe British Afuseum was pub- 
lished in 1586, and Brockhaus'’s magnificent /Vefrwée is limited to 
those objects and is out of print. 

M. Joly has amassed from Japanese books and friends, and 
from other collectors, etc. a great quantity of notes and illus- 
trations relating to the legendary subjects of Japanese art, and 
gives the result, as a dictionary arranged alphabetically under 
names chiefly of historical persons and mythical beings, in this 
bulky quarto volume of 453 pages, with upwards of zoo beauti- 
fully clear illustrations and 16 colour reproductions. He has 
added a Japanese index under radicals, and a bibliography which 


18 specially valuable for containing a large number of illustrated 


Japanese works with their native titles, translations of the same, 
and some annotations. The European portion of the biblio- 
graphy ts very far from complete, but does not profess to be more 
than a useful list for general reference. A number of the articles 
in the body of the work are very useful, eg. on mass, giving an 
account of 138 forms, with 118 illustrations, a list of Japanese 
names, and a bibliography; on the senmfns (but for some reason 
not obvious under the Indian term rishis instead of senunins) ; 
and a table showing the relations of the Japanese zodiacal signs 
and years and horary characters. The last might with advantage 
be explained in detail, Some other articles, which are perhaps 
less concerned with art, arc very incomplete, such as those on 
charms and games. The latter article does not include in its 
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Iibliography either Culin’s Korean Games with notes on the corre- 
sponding games of CAina and Japan, or Falkener's Games Ancient 
and Oriental and How fo Play them (im which there are accounts 
of Japanese chess games and Go). ‘There are a few comparative 
notes on the folktales cited, several being taken from Dr. Lang's 
Custom and JAfyfi, and these might well be omitted, or, if 
retained, should be made a real contnbution to comparative 
storyology. Other comparative notes are not very valuable. For 
example, Mitsume, the three-cyed goblin, is compared with a 
description of the three-eyed, but otherwise quite different, 
Tibetan deity Palden Lhamo, cited from Perceval Landon's 
LAéasa (which is referred to as Percival Landon's Lhassa). M. 
Joly appears to rely greatly upon the works of Lafcadio Hearn, 
who is now, however, regarded as a somewhat doubtful authority. 
The opening chapter on “Emblems and attributes” contains a 
good deal of miscellaneous folklore under such headings as 
mirror (predicts future at 2 a.m.), nails (finger) (white spots for 
gifts), seals (must be affixed an odd number of times or the 
document is unlucky), star (shooting) (soul of person just dead), 
and string (hair string breaking foretells a death). The note-on 
sieezing is “Sneezing, bas ominous meanings: if once, the 
affected person is praised somewhere ; if twice, reviled; if three 
limes, it is a sure proof that he has ‘ Kaze wo Totta’ (caught the 
wind), #¢,a ‘cold.’” The three-times omen has a flavour about 
it rather of individual than of folk humour, and according to 
another authority the ordinary Japanese belief is that three sneezes 
indicate that someone is in love with the sneezer. 

Having noted so many causes for gratitude, and added a word 
of praise for the wide range and beautiful reproduction of the 
illustrations, it is very regrettable to be obliged to accept M. 
Joly’s invitation in his introduction to correct his pages, and to 
complain of the defects of haste and carelessness which render 
the book so much léess of « treasure than it might have been. To 
begin with, a petty annoyance is that the author has been badly 
served by his proof-reader. The edible seaweed kobu used in 
the New Vear festival is referred to on p. xxiv. under a heading 
Algae, as the fiews (not frcws) vestew/osws, and a@lewae for alee 
appears again on p. 188 Chariot appears thrice in four limes 
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on p. xxvii. as charriot, and there are many other misspellings, 
such as pawlonnia, goblings, murdured, place (ior palace), Toatst 
(for Taoist), Tibethan (for Tibetans), customs (for costumes), 
Amithaba (for Amitabha), etc. Such sentences as the following 
should not have evaded correction,—(p. 16) “ Mikoshi >iudo, 
bald headed, pulls its tongue and lolling it about, looks over 
screens”; (p. 240) “his would-be murderer, who achieved him 
with his kotsuka"; (p. 88) “The Japanese top differs from the 
European one, but ts very similar to the Sadot of the French 
boys”; (p. 107) “the Norse myth of the white swan, or some- 
times seal, which married a fisherman and gave him three 
children before leaving him, finally, m Siberian and South 
African folklore”; (p. 331) “unfortunately for the peasants living 
on his estate, he was of fastuous disposition.” A more serious 
defect is that the scrappiness and inaccuracy natural to note- 
book jottings has not been remedied by careful revision and 
checking. Even in the bibliography, besides such slips as Almere 
fodes Japonaises and Folklore Records, 1878-9 (instead of Folk- 
Lore Record, 1878), such errors occur as “ Brinkley, Capt. China 
and Japan...ro vols,”, instead of Japan and China, 12 vols. 
Citations, too, are not carefully made. For example, the tale of 
the monkey and the lizard cited from Landon's £4asa ends thus 
on p. 237: “The lizard . . . was roundly reviled by the monkey, 
and flew away ... but the story does not say whether he went 
home.” If we torn to Landon's original story, we read: ‘So the 
Monkey knew that the Lizard was laying a trap for him, and he 
ran away jeering at the silly Lizard. ‘So the Lizard returned to 
Mrs. Lizard in the lake"! Other citations appear to be equally 

impressionist in style; Saruta Hiko no Mikoto, a Shinto deity, 
is said to have a nasal appendage 7 endif long, but the orginal 
Nihongi gives it as 7 Aands long. In fact the whole book appears 
to require a thorough revision. ‘The dictionary headings are 
often out of alphabetical order, and in a long list of cases do not 
comespond with the names given under the illustrations, It 
would be a great improvement if the illustrations were numbered, 
and referred to by numbers in the articles. It is mever certain 
at present that an article is not ilustrated somewhere ; Hattara 
Sonja on p. 114 1s illustrated opposite p. 276, and Handaka 
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Sonja on p. 109 is illustrated opposite p. 278. Moreover, it is 
not certain whether every illustration is explamed in the text; 
sometimes its subject does not appear in the dictionary, em 
Niunria Kosonsho, Kakudaitsu, Monju Bosatsu (Manjusri), etc. ; 
or is dealt with under a different name,—ey. Rokusonno in the 
plate opposite p. 374 is dealt with under Tsunemoto in the text, 
and the explanation of two illustrations of a deer and maple in 
the plate opposite p. 226 must be looked for under the Japanese 
name for the maple, momiji,on p. 233- In the article on the 
rakans or arhats, a list of 16 is given, and the reader is referred, 
to the names of the separate worthies for their attributes; only 
4 of the 16 names, however, appear in the dictionary. In short, 
all the references need checking, and in many places different 
bits of notebook information need to be harmonised, The 
above discrepancies are only a few of a long list noted in 
reading, which it would be wearisome to set out in full. Were 
not the book one necessary to the student, it would not have 
been worth while pointing out its numerous small errors. A new 
edition, cleared of the present disfiguring blemishes, would indeed 
be a joy and a worthy result of the labour expended, 


A. R. WricrT. 


TopyAu Tipfoda. ind N. T. TloAtrou, Athens: 
Soakellarios, 1906. 


It is quite safe to recommend any book by Polites, who was 
one of the first Greek scholars, as he is one of the ablest, to 
direct attention to the survivals of ancient life in modern. This 
pamphlet discusses the marriage rites and symbols im the 
Christian church: the betrothal ring, the crowns, the loving cup, 
the circling dance, with suggestions as to their ongin. A number 
of notes describe local peculiarities of custom. 
W. H. D. BE. 
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Thepi rot 'Efvixod "Eros ray vewrepww EAAyjraw. tard N. TP. ToAirov. 
Athens: Sakellarios, 1906. 
Tus speech, delivered in the National University on 14 Jan., 
1907, has by some miracle not explained been published in 
1906. The learned author sketches the impulse towards epic 
poetry in Europe in the 12th century, with special reference to 
the Greek epic of Digenis Akritas. After some critical remarks 
on the various known recensions, he discusses the date, apparently 
that of the first struggles with Islam. Large numbers of episodes 
from this epic are still recited, and only a part have been 
recorded in writing or in print. It may be worth while adding 
that Mr. Dawkins, Director of the British School at Athens, is 
engaged in collecting the aiswrfa meméra. 
W. H. D. R. 
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THE BURRY-MAN. 
(Wire Puates VIIL ann IX.) 
BY ISAHED A. DICKSON. 


(Read at Meeting, 15th April, 1908.) 


ON the second Friday in August the annual fair ts held at 
South Queensferry, a small burgh of great antiquity, just 


below the Forth Bridge. The fair takes place in a field | 


within a convenient distance (the burgh has now no 
common land of its own) and consists of the usual shows 
and merry-go-rounds with the recent addition of pipe- 
playing and reel-dancing. On the day before the fair, a 
house-to-house visitation is made by the Burry-man, a 
character who has existed from time immemorial, The 
ceremony is now left to the boys of the place, who make 
their rounds to collect money to be spent at the fair 
next day. 

The Burry-man is a boy dressed in a tight-fitting 
suit of white flannel covered entirely with burrs stuck 
on. The covering goes over his whole body and partly 


over his face, so as to form a more or less efficient 
VOL. XIX. zk 
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i wears” a head-dress of Pi a. carries in each hand 

a staff decorated with flowers and leaves, He is. accom- 

_ panied by two other boys in ordinary dress, who stand 
one on each side of him, supporting his outstretched 
. ‘arms and apparently guiding his movements. An in- 
_ terested group of children follow at a respectful distance, 


but only the Burry-man and_ his attendants come to 
the house. The asking is done by the attendants, the 
lee maintaining a dignified silence. None of the 
- i __ attendants are decorated. I was informed that sometimes 
two Burry-men were led about and called the King 
_~—s and ~ Queen, but this seems to be regarded as an un- 
Be important variation. 

| Pe ns In the photographs (1908) (Plates VIIL and TX.), the 
_head-dress is a good deal larger and heavier than my 
7 tecollection of it two years before, so that it covers 
‘more of the face. | 
As I learn by the courtesy of the Town-Clerk of 
‘South Queensferry, there are no documents or records 
Be ove on the subject, but a description of the custom 

i ‘given i in the following quotations : 





Fyfe, Summer Life on Haut and Water" p. 48, 
published 1851. 


| "A strange custom perpetuated to the present day 
among the youth of Queensferry, has been supposed to 
‘commemorate at once the passage of the King and 

- Queen to and from Edinburgh and Dunfermline, and to 

| ‘indicate the civic origin of the place. We refer to the 
annual procession of the Burry-man, got up on the day 
A) baat the Annual Fair amongst the boys of Queens- 

_ ferry, and traced back for time immemorial to the 


1 Mention is also made of the custom in Sinclair's Sratintical Aerount 
— (intithgow), 1845, and in Porteous’ Finew Couned! Seals of Scotland, | 
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distraction of antiquarian research, tho’ the hand of Sir 
Walter Scott has been tried on the subject, Of the 
latest representation of this little comedy we chanced 
to be an eyewitness, immediately after taking up our 
residence in Queensferry: and without reference to its 
historical bearing, we ventured to describe it from 
observation in the public prints of the day, somewhat 
as follows: 

“"The annual Saturnalia of the ancient port of passage 
across the Firth, of St. Margaret the Queen came off 
on Friday, 9th Aug., having been preceded on Thursday 


the 8th, according to ancient custom, by the singular © 


perambulations of the Burry-man, #2. a man or a lad 
loosely clad in flannels, stuck over with the well-known 
adhesive burrs of the Arctinus Bardana! (the Burr Thistle 
of Burns, but in reality not a thistle but a burdock as 
botanists are aware). These burrs are found in consider- 


able profusion at Blackness Point, in the vicinity of 


Hopetoun House, A few plants also grow in the neigh- 


bourhood of New Halls Point, and beyond the rocks of 


the opposite shore of North Queensferry, where we have 
found it on the Links near Inverkeithing, and from all 


these, or even more remote places are they gathered if 
necessary for this occasion, so essential are they deemed » 


to the maintenance of this unique ceremony, the origin 
and object of which are lost in antiquity, and long ago 
foiled the antiquarian research of Sir Walter Scott. 
Tradition at present connects the custom with the erection 
of Queensferry into a royal borough which did not take 
place till the time of Charles L, and even points to the 
previous constitution as a burgh of regality, alleged to 
have originated under Malcolm Caenmohr, in which case 
the representation of the burgh by the Burry-man would 
amount to a whimsical practical pun. The custom in 
question can be traced back to the period of the last 
'TArctiom Laoppa? Ed,] 
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battle of Falkirk, for an old person of 80 now living, 
whose deceased mother was aged 13 at the date of the 
battle (1746) states that the observation has remained 
unaltered from then till now. 

**Qn the day preceding the fair, the Burry-man [who 
requires to be either a stout man or robust lad, as 
weakly persons, like the man in complete steel who 
annually sacrifices his life to the Lord Mayors Show 
in London, have been known to faint under the heat 
and fatigue of dressing], is indeed in his flannels. Face 
arms and legs all being covered so as nearly to resemble 
@ man in chain armour from the close adhesion of the 
burrs: and the head as well as the tops of two staves 
grasped with extended arms, being beautifully decked 
with flowers: while the victim thus accompanied is led 
from door to door by two attendants, who likewise 
assist in upholding his arms by grasping the staves. At 


fevery door in succession, a shout is raised, and the 


inhabitants, severally coming forth, bestow their kindly 
Greetings and donations of money on the Burry-man 
who in this way collects, we believe, considerable sums 
to be eventually divided and spent at the fair by the 
youths associated in the exploit. Sometimes there are 
two persons thus decorated and led in procession from 
door to door, the one being styled the King, the other 
the Queen, in allusion to the passage of the royal party 
through the town.'" 

Popular opinion now is divided between explaining 
Burry as meaning covered with burrs, or as a corruption 
of “burgh,” with reference to the ancient burgh of South 
Queensferry. The whole festival, Burry man and Fair 
together, is supposed to commemorate the great event in 
the history of the burgh, which is also recorded on the 
town seal, namely, the crossing of the Firth of Forth and 
landing at South Queensferry by Margaret, wife of 
Malcolm Canmore, It is at once clear that whatever 
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may be true of the Fair, the Burryman procession belongs 
to a stage of belief much older than Queen Margaret 
(eleventh century). The derivation from durgh may cer- 
tainly be dismissed as arising out of the connection with 
Queen Margaret. 

For other possible derivations, we have the following : 
Burs, burres is Scots for fir-cones, and in this sense is 
still used. 

Burra is the name given in Orkney and Shetland to the 
common kind of rush—used for feeding sheep.’ 

Connected with this is Arar (Lancashire), name of a 
door-mat made of the peeling of rushes, Perhaps formerly 


these mats were made of bear-skin. The rough rope mat 


resembles one#* 

Burry, or éurriz, is an old Scots word used as an epithet 
of a dog, meaning rough, shaggy, and generally derived 
from the French dowrru =flockie, hairie.4 

There is also a noun éwrris* meaning flocks or locks 
of wool, which is used in an Act of James VIF 

The green appearance of the Burryman and the bunches 
of leaves and flowers he carries are at once recognisable 
as siens of some nature cult connected with summer and 
the season of green and flowering things. Lammas® has 
always been a very important season in Scotland, especi- 
ally in country districts, It is, of course, the thanksgiving 
(the Loaf-mass), made from the fruits of the earth; but 


'Yam., Jet. Seof. Lamg., af loc. @Wright, Dialed Ovct., aa foc. 

Sfam., Dro. Set. Lany., mt ioe. Mt i 3 

® Miss Burne tella me that “Bor” in Shropshire means a rough unhewn 
stone. A “bar” wall is built of rounded unhewn stones. It is a sand- 
atome district, 

[In S.E. England generally the word ‘burr’ means a lump of fused 
brick from a kiln, (Ed.)}) 

(Tt is perhaps necessary to explain that though Lammas-day is Aug. 1, the 
term Lammas i¢ nsed=Lammas-tide, CE Christrmas=Christmas-tide. CE 
the provertial Lammas floods which are expected in the first half of 
Aupust. 


i 


* 
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probably the special popularity of Lammas is due to its 
having coincided with or partially taken the place of 
an older nature festival, eg. in Ireland and Wales the 
great festival of the God Lug took place on or about 
August Ist. 

In southern climates it would doubtless be quite pos- 
sible to have a harvest thanksgiving on Lammas Sunday, 
but further north the harvest is much later, and at South 
Queensferry, for example, the corn might often not be 
cut before the end of August, so that to offer on Aug. 1st 
a loaf made from the new corn would be an absolute 
impossibility, Harvest thanksgiving, as generally under- 
stood now, is the Harvest Home, a thanksgiving for perifs 


fast; but there is another possible aspect of harvest 


sacrifice, that of propitiating a higher power, in order that 
no disaster may overtake the growing corn defore it is 
ripened and harvested. This view would appeal at least 
as forcibly to the primitive agricultural mind as the other, 
though it is not one which could be recognised by the 
Christian Church, It would be in accordance with the 
ordinary spirit of compromise? for the Christian festival 
of Lammas, harvest thanksgiving, officially to take the 
place of harvest propitiation, though the older custom, 
shorn of its real meaning, still flourished among the 
people. 

The flowers and leaves which decorate the Burryman 
are rather a symbol of the luxuriant growth of summer 
than of harvest thanksgiving. There are numerous in- 
stances of such summer figures, eg. near Willings-Hausen, 
Lower Hesse, a boy is covered over and over with leaves, 
green branches are fastened to his body: other boys 
lead him by a rope and make him dance as a bear, 
for doing which a present is given. 

"Rhys, Miter? Lectures, p. 410; id Welsh Foikiors, 1. 312. 
*Gregory to Abbot Meletus, 6or a, 
*Grmm, Jiu. Afpth. ii, 7o4; cl ra. yb4, 776, 783. 
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Curiously enough, the first glance at the South Queens- 
ferry Burryman, without any idea of comparison, made 
one think of a bear walking on its hind legs. This 
impression was strengthened by the fact that the burry 
covering coming down over the forehead and between the 
eyes practically concealed the upper part of the face. 
This resemblance may be only a coincidence (it is much 
less evident in the photograph), but it suggests the direction 
in which the explanation lies. 

Burry then would be the old Scots word meaning 
shagey or Aatry,as given above. There seems no legend 
to explain the symbolic use of ordinary burs, Aiur, in 
the sense of fir-cones, would have a reasonable connection 
with wood spirits, but this is still a common meaning of 
the word, and fir-cones have apparently never been part 
of the costume. But darry—shaggy is an old word, rare, 
and long out of use. The transference would not be 
unnatural, especially if the idea were to get a rough cover- 
ing. At a distance, closely-set dwrs have somewhat the 
effect of locks of wool, in the same primitive fashion in 
which the stiff circles and holes of the pre-Pheidian Greek 
sculptors represent locks of hair. Similarly moss is used 
instead of fur in the dress of winter (Middle Rhine)" In 
the same way the burry covering may be the survival of 
the fur dress, just as the Lancashire bear-mat may once 
have been a bear-skin. 

There is little difficulty in finding instances of shaggy 
figures, either men or animals, possessing the power to 
work evil. 

When Wolf Dieterich*® sets forth to ask the help of 
Ortnit of Lombardy, he is warned to beware in crossing 
the deserts of Roumelia, lest he be caught by Rauch Else. 
Losing his way in the forest, he is found by a dark and 
terrible monster of appalling height, black and shaggy 
like a bear, with a voice like a bear's growl. The hero's 
+Gomm, Fei. Ayia. ti. 764. Wagner, Zeemas of the A meeduongy, 
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promise to marry her breaks the spell, and the dark fleece 
falling off reveals the lovely princess. Cf. also the story 


of * Beauty and the Beast." 


The same idea of a black shaggy horror appears in 
many old stories of haunting’ Most people’s childish 
recollections will bear witness to a shadowy bugbear, which 
was generally shaggy, sometimes black, sometimes both. 
As hobgoblins haunt dark corners, so shaggy monsters 
frequent forests and moors. The tradition is that Dal- 
meny* means Black heaths or gloomy spots. 

Mr, Frazer has shown that the corn spirit has many 
and varied animal forms, and there are many sayings to 
show its kindly fertilising action, eg." The steer is running 
in the corn,”" when it is stirred by a gentle breeze. There 
are other proverbs showing the evil effect, «zg. when the 
wind has laid the growing corn: “ See the wolf slept there 
last night.” * 

It is worth comparing with these a curious expression 
“to play the bear"=to damage, spoil, ruin. A market 
gardener in Northamptonshire® says: “A wet Saturday 
plays the bear with us.” In Warwickshire® they say: 
“The pigs have been in the garden and played the bear 
with it.” 

Every farmer knows that the really fatal time “to play 
the bear with” the standing crop is after the corn is fully 
in the ear, and before it is ripened. After a rain or wind 
storm the heavier the crop the more difficult it is for the 
bent stalks to straighten themselves, and lying on the 
ground the ears ripen very imperfectly. It is therefore 
very important to make sure of divine protection at this 
stage, rather than to wait and offer thanksgiving after 
the dangerous time is over. 

CF Manthe Dog in the Isle of Man, 

*Till 1636 Queensferry was part of the parish of Dalmeny, 
Ged Lough, 277, 284. * MannAardt, ii, 422. 
8 Wright, Dial. Dict, ad fa, Fd, 
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In the legends of the Calydonian Boar? of Adonis, 
of Iphigenia, the smfimely death, the destruction of the 
unripe is insisted on, clearly because propitiation for the 
safety of the growing crops of the young enterprise had 
been neglected. Later ethical development may make 
propitiation and thanksgiving into one festival,? but wrftmely 
death could never apply to ripened corn. 

In the case of Scotland, climate and circumstances 
would tend to give even longer life to the propitiatory 
‘dea? If the orthodox date for offering frst fruits is a 
month before the corn can be gathered in, it is a little 
dificult for the ignorant mind to distinguish such a 
harvest thanksciving from a placating sacrifice to ensure 
a good harvest. 

| would therefore suggest that the ceremony of the 
Burryman is a relic of an early propitiatory harvest 
rite, The Burryman himself represents an indeterminate 
being, possibly the wild man of the woods, possibly the 
angry spirit in the form of wolf, bear or boar, whose 
original hairy shaggy covering has, by corruption or mis- 
understanding of the word dwurrie, degenerated into a 
covering of burrs. His procession and collection of money 
from door to door are the modern form of the sacrifice 
required to ensure a fruitful season. 

IsaBeL A, DICKSON. 

1 Hom. Ji. ix. §34- 

2 Harrison, Profegomena, 79- 


SThere are at least two instances of openly propitintory rites in. Fife and 
Lothian fn the thirteenth century, one conducted by the Parish Pricst. 
Kemble, i. 356. 

Note.—[It may also be suggested that the actual use of the burrs to form 
the shaggy covering may be duc to a piece of popular ctymology, an 
attempt to give a living meaning to the obsolete word ‘burrie.” Ed.) 
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THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


HY NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS, 


It has been generally recognised that the Australian 
blacks are a mixed race, and the most commonly accepted 
theory as to their origin sees in them a cross between a 
Melanesian stock, perhaps that of which the Tasmanians 
were the remnant, and a straight-haired people, identified, 
though for no valid reason, with the Dravidians of South 
India, Although the shape of the skull and the character 
of the hair vary to some extent in different areas, and 
though there are well-marked facial types associated 
With certain areas, neither somatological nor cultural 
évidence pointed to any well-marked racial differences 
between the populations of different areas, such as would 
lead us to infer the predominance of one stock in one 
region, and of another stock in another region, 

There are, of course, well-marked cultural areas, but 
the conclusions drawn from the distribution of spear types 
are overthrown by the evidence derived from types of 
initiation ceremonies; and social organisation gives us a 
map whose forms differ from both the others. How far 
this is due to transmission rather than tribal migration 


need not occupy us here; for, at any rate in Australia, 


language is a more reliable test of race, and the great 
number of independent languages makes it improbable 
that they have been spread by other means than the actual 
expansion of the stock that speaks them. 

It has often been assumed, though on insufficient 
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grounds, that all Australian languages are of the same 
type. Recent researches, however, by P. W. Schmidt,? 
have shown that so far from this being the case, they fall 
into two large groups, only one of which—that occupying 
the southern half of the continent together with portions 
of the northern half in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria—is apparently really indigenous; the northern 
group, which Schmidt is inclined to regard as immigrant 
Papuan languages, seldom extends further south than 
20° S., and in addition to the Gulf extension of Australian 
languages already mentioned as encroaching upon the 
territory of this group, we find on the east coast another 
arm stretching up to 15° 5. 

The Australian languages proper fall into two sub- 
eroups, the old and the new, distinguishable by the 
position of the dependent genitive. The old group 
occupies the south of Victoria and is found sporadically 
on the east coast. 

The present paper is devoted in the main to the 
examination of the light thrown on racial problems by 
the funeral customs of the Australians. 

Before proceeding to examine in detail the Australian 
rites of disposal of the dead and their distribution, it may 
be well to call attention to certain general facts. In the 
first place, there are certain areas in which the method of 
disposal varies according to the age, sex, or status of the 
deceased; they include the greater part of Queensland, 
a part of the central area, the coastal region from the 
Daly River to the Coburg Peninsula, the district im- 
mediately north of the mouth of the Murray, and part of 
western Victoria. In the remainder of the continent, so 
far as we are aware, the rites are more simple, though 
here too the status of the deceased may make it incumbent 
on the survivors to mourn him with more ceremony. As 
a tule, where only one method of dealing .with the body 

| Avon, 1908, No. oy, 
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is practised, it consists in simple burial beneath the surface 
of the ground; occasionally the trunk of a hollow tree 
is selected as the last resting-place of the remains, and 
still more rarely cremation, anthropophagy or exposure 
is the recognised method of disposing of the body. 

The main feature of all these customs is that the body 
is dealt with once for all, mourning rites apart. It is 
quite exceptional for the widow to carry the ashes of 
the husband's corpse, as she does, according to Dawson, 
in the western districts of Victoria, and it is worthy of 
remark that even the custom of putting the body on a 
platform, in the form in which it is practised among the 
Narrinyeri and neighbouring tribes, is really much more 
akin to the simple burial than to the more complex types 
of ritual found in Queensland and other areas. For the 
main purpose of drying the corpse on the platform may 
have been no more than to preserve it until the mourning 
rites had all been performed ; in the central area, of course, 
the corpse is left undisturbed for a whole year after the 
rites are concluded. At the same time it must not be 
forgotten that there are linguistic relations between the 
lower Murray area and the extreme north, and that the 
custom of removing the scarf skin practised by the Narrin- 
yeri is also a feature of the rites of south Queensland, 
where the complex ritual is in force. In this connection 
I may mention that there is in the part of south 
Australia near the mouth of the Murray a well-marked 
type of skull. It is possible, therefore, that the tribes of 
this area which practise the more complex ritual are in 
reality offshoots of stocks whose main habitat is far 
removed from them. 

Whether that is so or not, it may be said that, broadly 
speaking, the simple ritual is not found outside the area 
of the Australian languages; there is a tendency to 
greater complication in the area of the old Australian 
group; on the other hand, many of the tribes in the 


» 
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neo-Australian area of Queensland practise the complex 
ritual, notably those of the south centre, of the coast 
north of Cape Grafton and of the district round Brisbane. 
But there is some evidence, linguistic and otherwise, for 
a foreign element in both these latter areas, and the only 
real exception to the rule that the simple ritual 1s 
associated with the neo-Australian languages is there- 
fore the south-central Queensland area, the home of the 
so-called @wra-tribes, the intrusive character of which 
Dr. Graebner has endeavoured to prove! The evidence 
clearly makes it possible to hold either of two theories— 
that an invading stock, retaining in the main their own 
culture, took over the language of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, or that the latter took over the customs of the 
alien tribes with which they came in contact without 
suffering any marked alien immigration. 

It is perhaps of interest to point out that in the case 
of the Arunta we find precisely the opposite phenomenon; 
their lancuage does not belong to cither of the Australian 
groups; but it is their custom to bury the body within 
a very short time of death instead of practising the 
elaborate ceremonies of their northern neighbours. Not 
only so, but there is another, link between their customs 
and that of the neo-Australian tribes, in that they leave 
an aperture in the grave mound, to permit the spirit 
of the dead to escape, precisely as do some of their 
neo-Australian speaking neighbours on the west? I 
cannot but think that this adds force to the arguments 
of those who regard the Arunta as abnormal rather than 
primitive, If they are primarily an Australian tribe, they 
have taken over a foreign language, and obviously this 
implies deep modifications; if they are immigrants, pet- 
haps from New Guinea, there can hardly be any question 
as to their non-primitive character. 

lilstus, 1906, 2. 
*Spencer and Gillen, Mer. 7, 506; Tr. ASS4., 2B, 35- 
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Broadly speaking, the object of the ceremonies of the 
southern tribes seems to be to placate the deceased by 
adequate rites of mourning; certain of the fire customs 
seem to be intended to drive away the ghost. But on 
the whole there is no well-marked evidence of such an 
intention, and so far as can be seen the spirit of the 
dead person is supposed to remain for ever in the neigh- 
bourhood of the corpse. In the northern area, on the 
other hand, though mourning rites are also performed, 
the exposure of the body on a stage is intended to cause 
the flesh to come away from the bones; as in other 
parts of the world, the final burial or disposal of the 
latter is regarded as the signal for the spirit to quit 
the neighbourhood of its earthly remains. Though the 
dead are feared in this area too, the feeling seems to be 
less strong, and in the Binbinga tribe the father and 
Mother approach the fire near which the spirit hovers 
at times. 

We may now proceed to a more detailed account of 
Australian funeral customs, As a typical example of 
West Australian burial ceremonies may be taken the 
rites in the neighbourhood of Perth described by Moore? 
A clear spot was selected near some mahogany trees, 
and a grave dug in a north and south direction, four 
feet long, three feet broad, and eighteen inches deep, the 
clay being heaped up in crescent form on the west. The 
body was doubled up so that the heels touched the thizhs, 
the hair and beard were cut and singed smooth; another 
account says that this was done by throwing wood and 
brush into the grave and setting fire to it. Moore states 
that the nail of the little finger of the right hand is 
burnt off, and the finger and thumb tied together. The 
detail as to the nail is curious, as elsewhere jt is the 
thumb-nail that is burnt off and the reason given—to 
prevent the dead man from using the mero or spear- 


‘Vor. Tr, 549. 5 Journal, PP. 345-7. 
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thrower could obviously not apply to the little finger 
nail: however, another authority says that the nails 
are burnt off to prevent the dead from escaping from 
the grave; the reason for the custom is therefore some- 
what uncertain. 

After the removal of the nail a woman covered the 
forehead of the corpse with white earth and kissed It, 
while others put brushwood on the grave and fired it 
Then followed what seems to have been a rite of 
divination ; the ashes were brushed out, probably in order 
to discover by the marks who was responsible for the 
death of the deceased: Moore mentions that all seemed 
to fear the smoke and ashes. 

The body was put in the grave on its right side, so 
that it faced the east (neighbouring tribes to the east and 
west made corpses face the south) and a discussion arose 
as to whether the thumb nail should also be removed. 
Boughs were thrown on the body and pieces of wood 
and all pressed down. With it were put in the grave 
the man's cloak, his broken spear and mero, etc.; his 
bag was torn and the contents strewn about. The grave 
was then filled in, and at Kojonup the earth originally 
taken from the grave might on no account be put back 
into it! The grave is covered with a mound and a 
screen of boughs erected; a fire is lighted in front of 
the mound and the trees are marked with rings and 
notches, 

Another account? adds that the dead are feared, and 
to keep their spirits from visiting their friends at night 
a small bundle of sticks and leaves is made and carried 
for two or three months by one of the women; bundles 
of this sort are believed to be very attractive to the 
dead and they are placed at night near a fire made 
apart for the purpose, and generally keep the ghosts 
from annoying their friends. A later account describes 

‘Curr, 1, 34% 774, 390. 
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the burial of a murdered man at Perth. His body, 
decorated with paint and feathers, lay in a sandy river 
bed, boys and men squatting round, the women some 
distance away. Five men took the body on their heads 
transversely and men and women followed in separate 
parties, The grave was dug in the river bed with shells1 

Fear of the dead seems to be the characteristic 
attitude of the natives of West Australia; but a custom at 
Boston Point near Point Lincoln Suggests that this 
attitude cannot be universal, as is commonly supposed. 
For the burial ground was in the centre of the encamp- 
ment—a high mound of earth in which they excavated 
holes.? 

Certain customs, such as the use of the # Fadenkreuz” 
(#2. crossed sticks wound with hairstring in such a way 
that a square is formed with the angles on the cross- 
sticks) are practised over an area which extends diagon- 
ally over the continent from north-west to south-east. 
Another custom of this area is the placing of stones 
upon the grave, reported from Roebuck Bay, the 
Victoria River! parts of New South Wales and also 
from Angipena, South Australia® At the latter place 
the stones are arranged in a circle five feet in diameter; 
most of them are only a few inches in diameter, but at 
the head, where they are covered, hut-fashion, by 
branches, there are two or three large stones, A fire 
was kept burning at the foot for several days and the 
ground was swept repeatedly for some time after burial, 
probably for divinatory purposes. The mourners walked 
in procession round the Brave and each threw a large 
Stone with sufficient force to mark a neighbouring tree, 

The Adelaide tribes also placed stones upon the grave, 
but in this case in semi-circular form, Here, however, we 

' Mission Field, 24, 310, * Cruttwell, Sketches, 74. 

7MS. notes. * Pro. Linn, See. NS. ., 23, 420; 26, 238. 

P Austin, After, 66, * Howitt, AV. JS LA., ASt, 
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reach the borders of the small southern area already 
alluded to where the rites of disposal of the dead are 
more complex. It does not appear exactly who were 
buried, but the chiefs underwent more elaborate cere- 
monies? The corpse was first disembowelled—a procedure 
practised also at Natal Downs, Queensland *—and then 
dried ; the fat was caught in shells, and put on the tip 
of the tongue, and here the link is with the Dieri tribe, 
where certain relatives, usually those in the female line, 
eat the fat of the dead, which is in this case cut off from 
the body after it has been placed in the grave? After 
the drying of the body, the Adelaide tribe put it in the 
fork of a gum tree; but it does not appear whether it 
remained there permanently, or whether it was, as in the 
Narrinyeri tribes subsequently buried. 

In this district we find another class of divinatory 
ceremonies; the body is not, as is usually the case, put 
upon a stage or buried, and the murderer divined from 
the character of the tracks subsequently found near the 
grave (the assumption being that the man of a given 
totem leaves behind him the track of his totem animal) ; 
the body is put upon a bier, sitting up and lashed together 
till it is almost like a ball. One or two people precede 
the body ; men, women and children followed, howling a 
dirge. The bearers walked slowly at first, and then 
increased their speed; suddenly a yell was heard, and all 
dropped on one knee, and shuffled along some distance 
on it, then on both knees. Another shout, and they rise 
to their feet to beat the surrounding bushes with sticks 
and tear their hair till quite exhausted. Then they 
brought the body back to its shelter, and separated after 
a general howl, The corpse was said to impel its bearers 
to touch the murderer with one of the branches which 
formed the bier, if by any chance they came near him. 

‘Jessop, Mfinderniand, 247. *Curr, 2, 476. 


* Howitt, 447 #4]. "Taplin, Falkierr, 37. 
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Finally, the burial took place in a grave from four to six 
feet deep. Children, however, were not buried for some 
months, but carried on the mother’s back, and formed her 
pillow at night, clearly in the hope that they might re- 
incarnate themselves! 

Several other methods of divination were known in 
Australia and two were practised at no great distance 
from Adelaide; it may be well to describe them at once. 
Near Adelaide the body was placed naked in the grave 
and wailed over by women. An insect was then taken 
from the grave and set free; from the direction which it 
took was inferred the direction in which the avengers of 
blood had to go; in this case, however, there was no 
attempt to discover the totem of the evil-doer, still less 
the exact person to be saddled with responsibility; for 
the avenging party simply killed the first stranger whom 
they met and were held to have done all that was 
necessary.* 

At Moorundie, near Overland Corner on the Murray, 
a post-mortem was held on the body; an incision was 
made in the right hypogastrium and if an enemy were 
responsible a cicatrix was supposed to be found in the 
omentum. The divination over, the intestines were re- 
placed and the body buried head to west: two relatives 
jumped into the grave and pulled each other's hair 

Among the Narrinyeri* whose territory was not far 
south of Adelaide, the method of divination did not 
differ in principle from that in use to the north of them, 
The corpse was put on a bier, face upwards with its 
thighs spread out and its arms crossed. In this position 
it was carried on three men's heads and the friends and 
relatives stood round, Various spots were visited, as at 
Adelaide, but the divination depended upon an impulse 

' Wilkinson, 5. durt., 325; Hurl, Pagers, 18g4, 34, 357. 

"Symons, Life of Draper, 761. 

"Parl, Papers, foc. cit., cf. Eyre, 3, 347. "Taplin, for. cif. 
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which seized the bearers to rush towards the person who 
uttered the name of the murderer; they professed to be 
controlled by the dead man’s spirit, Sometimes, in order 
to discover the guilty sorcerer, a relative would sleep 
with his head on the corpse, and was expected to dream 
of the culprit. 

Either before or after this ceremony the body, its aper- 
tures having been sewn up, was placed over a slow fre till 
the scarf skin, and with it the pizmentum nigrum, was 
removed. The next operation was to bake it for some 
weeks over a slow fire and baste it with grease and red 
ochre, The liquid which ran from it was used for magical 
Purposes to inflict death on an enemy by means of the 
“death bone.” Regular times of wailing and lamentation 
were observed. When the body was dried, it was carried 
from place to place to be mourned over, and when their 
grief was assuaged, the body was put on a stage in a tree, 
and after a time buried, The body of an old person was 
wrapped up and put in a tree without ceremony, and young 
children were burned as a rule. 

Like the Narrinyeri, the tribes in the west of Victoria 
had more than one form of disposal of the dead! The 
body of an ordinary person was corded, the knees upon the 
chest, in an opossum rug. Two sheets of bark served as a 
coffin, and it was buried head to the east. If, however, 
there was no time to dig a grave, a funeral pyre was 
prepared and the body laid on it, head to the east: any 
bones which remained were pulverised and scattered about. 
If, however, it were the body of a married woman, her 
husband put the calcined bones in a little bag and carried 
them till the bag was worn out or he married again, when 
it was burned. Persons of either sex who died by violence 
were eaten by their adult relatives; the bones and intestines, 
however, were burnt. This custom they declared to be a 
mark of respect to the dedd. 

* Howitt, 455 sq. 
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If, however, the deceased were a chief, the bones of the 
leg and forearm were extracted and put in a basket; they 
were subsequently carried by the widow. The body itself 
was placed in a hut filled with smoke, and the friends drove 
the flies away. When the mourners arrived, the corpse 
was placed in the fork of a tree and every one then went 
home; every few days, however, the adult relatives and 
friends visited the spot to weep in silence. At the end of a 
lunar month the body was burned, and the fragments of 
bone remaining in the funeral pyre were carried by the 
widow, 

Among the tribes of the interior whose customs demand 
mention were the Wotjoballuk, who buried their dead with 
their heads in a certain direction, determined by phratry 
and totem. On the London River a chief was wrapped in 
an opossum rug and placed in a hut, thenceforth deserted, 
A grave was dug upon a knoll, at one end a hole large 
enough to contain the head of the corpse. The body was 
carried to the grave on a bier, and, after it was laid in it, 
everyone brandished axes and firesticks. Saplings six 
inches thick were laid on the body, then layers of bark, and 
finally earth, well stamped down. There was no mound, 
but at the corners were four forked sticks, over which bark 
was laid, forming a sort of hut. A few days later a sapling 
fence was put up, with a gate at each end. 

Further to the east, on the Gippsland coast, the Kurnai 
corded the corpse tightly in a sheet of bark, and built over 
it a hut, in which the mourning relatives collected. A few 
days later the bundle was opened and the hair plucked off 
the whole body, to be preserved by the father, mother, or 
sisters; then it was again rolled up, and only unrolled 
when decomposition was so far advanced that the survivors 
could anoint themselves with the fluid trickling from the 
body. Sometimes the intestines were removed to make it 

' Howitt, 452; cf. Mathews, Athol Morer, Bs. 
* Resident, Gitmguer, 199-201. 
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dry more rapidly. The mummified corpse was carried by 
the family on its wanderings, and specially tended by the 
wife or some other near relative. Finally, after several 
years, when it was no more than a bag of bones, the body 
was buried or put into a tree? This custom of tree-burial, 
without previous mummification of the body. 

The Theddora of Omeo believed that the prave was the 
normal abode of the spirit of the dead. and perhaps for 
this reason they built a side chamber to the grave, like the 
London River tribe. The same custom was also practised 
at Hermannsburg among a section of the Arunta® 

We have few records of any but simple burial in the 
greater part of New South Wales. An exception to this 
rule is Port Jackson, for which we have the elaborate and 
valuable records of Collins* published in 1 796. It appears 
that the Katungal buried the bodies of the young, some- 
times in a canoe, as was also the case in east central 
Victoria; the old were burned and a mound raised over 
the ashes. Further north at Port Stephens* burial was the 
rule, and here again the method of divination was slightly 
different ; the corpse was held on two men’s shoulders and 
struck lightly with a rod by a third man, It was believed 
that if the names of acquaintances were called out loudly 
at the same time, the corpse would move when the name of 
the murderer was mentioned. 

Among the Wiradhuri, who occupied the greater part of 
the interior of the colony, burial was the rule, and here the 
method of divination, if so it may be called, was to ask the 
dying man to say whose phantasm he could see; for the 
belief was that the murderer had to appear to his victim, 
just as in Queensland it is held that he must revisit the 
body of the dead man. 


" Howitt, 459. 


* Howitt, 460; rr, ¥.5.S.4., 14, 235; /8. Ver, Arch. Halle, 1883, 55; 
Proc. Linn. S., NoS., 10, 399. 
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On the Lachlan River the body was doubled up before it 
became stiff, and the legs broken; after it had been brought 
to the grave side women lighted fires and produced a dense 
smoke by throwing green boughs on the flames. The 
blacks painted themselves and took up their weapons; then 
they jumped howling through the smoke to drive off 
we-oka, the “evil spirit." Sometimes they would rush 
away and then rush back again. Then the body was put 
in the grave, face to the east, and roasted opossum, old 
weapons, pipeclay were put in the grave with it, and 
nicely fitting logs put on the top so that no earth could 
touch the body; over the grave was a mound, half way 
round which ran two raised banks half a yard high on 
the western side. The trees were barked on the side next 
the grave and various marks cut on them, According to 
Mitchell one of the relatives had to watch at the grave and 
sleep on it till the body was gone? 

The same custom seems to have prevailed on the 
Darling; for there he found grave huts in a boat-shaped 
enclosure,” and inside them bark or material of some sort 
to serve as bedding; the hut was covered with a net—a 
sign that it was the grave of a fisherman. Further west 
the Bahkunji buried their dead, and on the grave were 
placed stones or kopai concretions? It was a common 
practice in parts of New South Wales for the widows, 
adorned with £ofai caps weighing eight or ten pounds, to 
sit in the grave hut during their period of mourning, and to 
leave the caps on the grave when it was finished. 

With the Queensland tribes, and indeed the northern 
tribes of N.S, Wales, we pass into a different stratum of 
belief. Simple burial is known; in fact, in certain areas 
it is the only mode of disposal of the dead, But, whereas 
in the south and west the putting away of the body is 
the central point of the rites, exhumation and subsequent 


4 Aust, Anth,_fi,, 2, 19. "Mitchell, A. Australia, 2, 71, TOs. 
"Curr, 2, 203. 
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reburial of the bones is a frequent feature of Queensland 
funeral ceremonies, and if it is sometimes replaced by 
exposure on a platform, with later burial of the bones, 
the difference is in form rather than substance; for the 
platform ceremony may well have taken the place of 
earth burial simply as a labour-saving expedient. 

The somewhat exceptional customs of the Brishane 
and Maryborough tribes has recently been studied in 
detail by Dr. Roth, and they may be briefly dismissed 
here, The character of the rites was regulated by the 
Sex, status, and importance of the deceased. If it was 
decided to eat the body, all partook without limitation ; 
it was eaten in the case of well-known warriors, Magicians, 
people killed in battle, or women dying suddenly in good 
condition; and the purpose of the rite is said to be to 
Prevent the spirit from annoying the living and to dispose 
of the corpse, so that survivors were not troubled by its 
decomposition. The murderer was divined by hammering 
the bones, which were burnt later, and when they cracked 
at the mention of a name, it was that of the guilty 
person, 

Exposure on a platform was the rite in the case of 
women, save those mentioned above and of ordinary 
males, The reason given was that the spirit could go 
hunting, cook its food, etc. without let or hindrance. 
When decomposition was far advanced, the body was 
taken down, the skull, jaw, pelvis, and limb bones removed, 
cleaned, and rubbed with charcoal, and the remainder 
burnt. 

Infants and very young children were eaten whole by 
old women alone, Deformed people were pushed into a 
log. It is worthy of note that in the Maryborough tribes 
the object of the fire, whether the body was buried or 
placed on a stage, was stated to be (1) to let the spirit 
warm itself and (2) to keep off hostile Spirits of all sorts. 

'Mecorer of the Auctrulian Afeseuws, 6, 365-403. 
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This is only one among many cases which suggest that 
fear and not love may have been the prime motive in 
the original lighting of the fire. 

In Central Queensland the rites are, as we have already 
seen, complex compared with those of more southern 
tribes. On Natal Downs the body is buried, then exhumed, 
the skull, etc., cleaned, put on a platform, and then 
carried by women till their mourning is over. On the 
Main Range old men are put on a platform, then buried, 
exhumed, carried, and finally the bones are deposited in 
a tree trunk? 

Further north, at Napoon on the Batavia River, the 
body is hung on two posts and remains there two months; 
then the skeleton is sewn up in bark and carried about 
for months; next the camp is moved and the friends of 
the deceased disperse to avoid the spirit of the dead 
man, which wanders about in the bush: finally the 
Skeleton is burnt and only a few bones kept? At 
Somerset* in the extreme north unmarried people are 
buried in shallow graves with four stout posts at the 
corners adorned with shells and dingo skulls. The hair 
of married persons is cut off and distributed, their eyes 
closed and the body put on a platform where it remains 
till the head comes off: it is carried in a basket for 
months, while the bones are rolled in bark and put on 
an isolated rock, where the skull eventually joins them, 

On the other side’ of the Gulf the coastal tribes eat 
their dead and often hang the bones on a post in the 
camp; there they remain for some time til] they are 
deposited in a hollow log, which js lodged in a tree; 
where it remains till it rots and falls into the water 
beneath. Further inland the Gnanji eat the corpse 
occasionally, but more often place it in a tree, the final 

‘Curr, 2, 476. 


* Period. Acctt., N.S, +, 236; Rowan, Plowerhander, 079. 
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resting-place of the bones being the side of a waterhole. 
The Umbaia bury their dead, while the main group of 
the central tribes expose the corpse on a tree and at 
the end of a twelvemonth recover the bones and bury 
them, South of them the Arunta practise simple burial, 
as we have already seen! 

North-west of the tribes just dealt with on the Daly 
River children are eaten by their friends; but the head 
is buried, for there is a ghost in it:? for the same reason 
the Kwearr-ibura of the Lynd River, who bury the body, 
burn the head and break up the bones? On the Daly 
alder people are buried, burned, put in trees and the 
bones buried* At Raffles Bay women and children are 
buried without ceremony; the adult male is wrapped in 
grass and hung in a tree till the bones can be collected ; 
they are painted red and carried in a bundle till the 
relatives are tired of them, when they are taken to the 
birthplace of the deceased and buried. The belief is that 
when the flesh comes off the bones the spirit joins its 
dead tribesmen in the bush.* 

At Port Darwin children up to two are eaten; from 
two to ten they are buried and a decorated post put 
Up; young men or women are rolled in bark and their 
bodies put in trees; old people are exposed on the 
ground and then buried. After two months the bones 
are exhumed and put in a tree, and finally buried in 
a small hole about two feet deep. 

The salient points of Australian customs relating to the 
dead have now been briefly surveyed, and in the process 
attention has been called to various questions, such as the 
real significance of the fire at the grave. It seems certain 
that the fire is kept up in some cases for the benefit of the 
dead man; but it is equally certain that in others the 

“Nor. Tr., pas. 7. A5.5A., 17, 258-9. 
*y.A.L, M4, 88. 4 Curr, 1, ape. 
'TRSSA., Bl, 6-73 cf. AGS, SA. Bro %, tii, 14. 
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protection of the living is the object in view; if fear of 
the dead is more primitive than care for their comfort, 
we may perhaps surmise that the fire at the grave was 
originally for the benefit of the survivors, as it is among 
the Euahlayi, so well described by Mrs. Langloh Parker. 
This tribe heaped up Eremophila twigs and set fire to 
them so that dense smoke enveloped the grave, In this 
the mourners stood for a time, professedly to keep the 
spirits away and to disinfect the living from any disease 
that the dead might have had! 

Further east the Waw-Wyper of the Manning River had 
a similar practice. Burial took place at sundown, and the 
corpse, wrapped in sheets of bark, was carried by men. 
Others carried large bowls of burning fungus of strong 
but not unpleasant odour; a fire of the same Material was 
kept up at the grave side by women, and its object was 
Said to be to prevent the souls of women whose children 
had died before them following other children or carrying 
off the body before burial, Eventually the fungus fire 
Was scattered over the grave and all hastily retired? 
Perhaps in this last rite we May see the link, if there is 
one, between an original practice of driving away the 
Spirit of the dead man and that of lighting a fire at his 
grave for his benefit Among the Waw-Wyper the living 
still fear the ghost, as is clear from their hasty retirement 
from the grave; but they also light the fungus fire for the 
benefit of the dead person. 

The custom of building a hut upon the grave is con- 
nected with rites of divination and with the initiation of 
Magicians, but seems in many cases to be independent of 
both these ideas, and to fulfil a function in the mourning 
ceremonies. On the Darling it is common for the widow 
to sit in the grave hut with her Aopat cap, but whether the 
hut is always inhabited is not clear. The custom of 
building a hut on the grave is found in Queensland 

1 Fuakiani Trike, 88. ‘dust. Anth, Jl, 6, 12s, 
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on the Herbert River ;! in the Mackay district the bones 
are ultimately placed in a hut® The main area, however, 
in which this custom is observed is the south-east. It is 
practised north of Sydney, on the Lower Murray, on the 
upper waters of the same river, in Gippsland, on the 
London River, and possibly among the Wathi-Wathi® 
Whatever the precise interpretation of the custom, it 
points to care for the dead, or at least absence of fear 
of them. 

Cannibalism, as we have seen, is sometimes inspired 
by fear, and Roth says that he cannot discover that the 
desire to acquire the qualities of the deceased is anywhere 
the object of the ceremony. Howitt, however, states in 
positive terms that the young men of the Kuinmurbura 
would stand beneath the burial stage of a great warrior, 
and stand underneath in order to let the products of 
decomposition fall upon them and transfer to them some 
of the strength and fighting power of the dead man# 

We have already seen that a limited form of cannibalism 
is practised by the Dieri, among whom certain relatives 
eat the fat of the deceased; the ostensible reason for this 
rite is to make the living forget the dead, but we may 
surmise that it was originally intended as a protection 
against the spirit of the dead, as in the Queensland case 
cited by Roth. This is borne out by the fact that in the 
Bellenden Ker district of Queensland, where the dead are 
dried over a slow fire, the heads of the mourners are 
anointed with the fat that drips from the body. The 
corpse is kept nine months, after which the mourners’ 
hair is cut and burned in the fire, after which the mourn- 
ing ceased§ 

'Howiit, 474. *" Guernsiander, March 18, 1876, 

"Howitt, 452, 465; J.A.[L, 13, 136; Sturt, Axed, 2, 74; Resident, 
Gimprer, 202; Mitchell, £. Aust, 2, 87, Ios, etc. 

*Howitt, 471. 

*Gorpte! Mits., 1895, 74; Sei. Afan, 1, 211. 
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There are many other subjects in connection with the 
disposal of the dead which invite discussion. What, for 
example, is the meaning of the orientation of the grave 
or of the body? How far are there traces of a real cult 
of the dead in Australia? How far can we trace a con- 
nection between the more complex northern rites and the 
Papuan customs? ut our information is full rather in 
appearance than in reality, and to some of these questions 
no answer can be given, to others at best tentative 

In the present paper I have endeavoured to show the 
relation between linguistic areas and burial customs in 
the first place; and in the second to point out the 
difference of attitude displayed by the tribes which bury 
the body compared with those which first allow the flesh 
to leave the bones and then deal with the latter as the 
real representatives of the dead man, ‘This custom is so 
nearly akin to the ritual of South-east New Guinea, that 
achmidt's identification of the northern languages seems 
to be borne out by cultural similarities. 

In the following list of references, on which my paper 
is based, Nos. 1 to 83 are in the main simple burial, 
exceptions being alluded to in the text: the remainder 
include both simple burial and more complex rites: 
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NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 


NOTES ON SOME CUSTOMS OF THE 
LOWER CONGO PEOPLE. 


HY JOHN H. WEEES. 
(Read at Meeting, 16th December, 1908.) 


THE following notes refer more particularly to San Salvador 
and its neighbourhood, but they are not confined solely 
to that district. The customs here dealt with will be 
found in vogue over the whole of the Lower Congo, having 
regard, of course, to local colouring and conditions, For 
example, the ingredients that go to make a charm in one 
place may not all be found in another, as some ingredients 
may be replaced by others, In one part of the country, 
gunpowder, being easily procurable and being mysterious in 
its action, is largely used to rouse their fetishes to activity, 
whereas in another part where gunpowder is difficult 
to procure and consequently very expensive, the rattle 
and whistle used vigorously are employed as substitutes. 
Again, in the sixteenth century the Roman Catholic 
Portuguese were dominant in San Salvador and its 
neighbourhood, and as a result you will find in that district 
the cross used as a fetish, and the sign of the cross as a 
charm. In other parts, where the influence of the Roman 
Catholics never penetrated, the cross is never thus used, 
and is not known. 

The people of the Lower Congo are Bantu and speak, 
with slight dialectical differences, the same language, from 
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Bihe in the south to Landana in the north, and from 
Banana in the west to Stanley Pool in the east. 

san Salvador is about 80 miles from Ennoki, which 
is on the south bank of the Congo River, about 95 miles 
from its mouth. It is a town situated on a plateau some 
1700 feet above the sea. It is known to the natives 
as Kongo, but to distinguish from two or three other 
Kongos, eg. Kongo dia Mpalalbala and Kongo di’ Elemba, 
it is called Kongo dia Ntotela, rz. the King’s Kongo, 
as it has from time immemorial been the residence of the 
king of the country. Sometimes it is called Kongo dia 
Neunga, zz, the Kongo of the Bell, probably because the 
Roman Catholic priests had a large bell there, which was 
rung in connection with their services. 

In collecting these notes I have been greatly helped by 
Nlemvo, an educated native of a town near San Salvador, 
who has paid two visits to England. 

It is not a hard and fast rule, but it is a rule very 
generally followed, for the sons and daughters of one 
clan to marry only the daughters and sons of one other 
clan, and not to intermarry with several different clans. 
By thus intermarrying within the limits of one clan they 
think better treatment is ensured for the women of each 
clan, 

A man must not marry the wives of his father; or his 
own children; or his sister; or his cousin on his mother's 
side; or the children of his sister; or his grandchildren; 
or his mother-in-law; or his wife's sister, either before or 
alter his wife's death; or his niece's step-mother (for she 
has been called the niece’s mother); or his step-sister, for 
by the marriage of his father to his step-sister's mother 
they have become brother and sister. Among those not 
within the degree of prohibition are,—the child of one's 
cousin, #¢. second cousins, the daughter of your daughter, 
#2. your grand-daughter (the reason for this being that 
she is of the mother's family and not yours). 
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Observing the above limitations a young man wanting 
to marry is not restricted in his choice to women of 
his own town or clan, but is free to select whom he 
likes. Havine set his heart on a certain girl, the young 
man is not allowed to speak to her or make her any 
presents, To gain his sweetheart the first thing he has 
to do is to take a calabash of palm wine to the girls 
maternal uncle (ngudi a nkazi), and tell him what is 
in his heart. If the uncle listens favourably to the suit, 
he thanks the young man for the wine, and drinks It. 
This does not pledge him in any way to give him his 
niece in marriage, but is simply a sign of good-will. 
Having drunk the wine he goes into his house and brings 
out food and drink for the young man, and without giving 
him a decided answer tells him to return on a certain 
day. 

On the appointed day the young man, carrying some 
palm wine, revisits the girl’s uncle, who having drunk 
the wine states whether he is willing for him to marry 
his niece or not. Should he be willing, he informs the 
aspirant to his niece's hand that he wants 1000, or 2000, 
or 5000 packets of blue pipe beads, (in a packet there 
being 100 strings of 100 beads each), When the uncle is 
informed that the marriage price is ready, cither in beads 
or their equivalent in goats, pigs, sheep, etc, he takes 
some palm wine and visits the town of the young man 
to count out the marriage money. That being done, a 
day is fixed for introducing the girl's father to the 
young man, and on that day both uncle and father take 
calabashes of palm wine to the young man, who calls 
his friends, and all drink first the uncle's wine and then 
the father’s, after which they discuss the marriage money 
and the father takes the portion due to him. 

So far as the uncle, father, and young man ‘are 
concerned the marriage arrangements are completed, 
but they cannot be consummated until the mother gives 
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her consent. If the mother sees that her daughter's 
breasts are not properly formed, she withholds her per- 
mission. The girl can cook food and take it to the house 
af the young man, but she must not sit down in the 
house, When she arrives at puberty the marriage is 
completed. 

Generally there is a pretence of taking the wife by 
force. The bridegroom, when all is settled, will go on 
the appointed day to the bride's town with a few of his 
friends. As they draw near the town they will fire guns, 
shout, and make as much noise as possible. This is a 
proof of the bridegroom's position and also a mode of 
honouring the bride. On reaching the town there will 
be a sham strugele, and at last the girl is carried off. 
This is called “nata nkento” (=carrying off or lifting 
the woman). On returning to his town the bridegroom 
tells the young men to bring the drums and plenty of 
palm wine. On that day a great crowd gathers, wine 
is drunk, goats and pigs are killed, and guns are fired. 
Sometimes these festivities last a whole week. The bride 
goes without food the day before the marriage, and the 
new wife does not eat in the presence of her husband 
for two or three months. 

When the crowd has gone, the elders meet and give 
the girl into the hands of the young man, and they teach 
them both in the presence of witnesses. To the woman 
they say: “You are to respect your husband and his 
family, and you are also to behave yourself properly in 
your house.” To the young man they say: “You are 
to respect your wife and her family; you must not speak 
harshly to her, nor treat her as a slave, nor stamp on 
her things, nor tread her beneath your feet.” “And you 
woman, you have never had thieving or witchcraft palavers 
in the past, continue without them, and conduct your- 
selves properly towards each other.” 

Then the young man goes to one of the witnesses 
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and takes him by the wrist, and, rubbing a bullet on the 
palm of the witness's hand, says: “I have heard all the 
words spoken, and if I destroy the marriage may I die 
with this bullet." The woman also takes the same oath, 
This ceremony over, the witnesses go into the house of the 
newly married couple to arrange the hearth stones and 
to instruct the bride in her duties as a wife, and to see if 
the bridegroom can consummate the marriage. If through 
impotency he cannot, the marriage is broken off, Some- 
times on account of shame the marriage is not dissolved, 
but the husband finds a suitable young man and per- 
mits him to have intercourse with his wife so that she 
may have a child by him. This child ts treated by the 
husband as his own. After this the girl’s relatives are 
sent off with all due respect and with suitable presents. 
If the wife gives birth to a child, the father informs her 
family. 

When the wife dies, the husband takes a calabash of 
palm wine and goes to his wife's family, 1. to her maternal 
uncle's family, and demands another wife in place of the 
dead one. If there is not a woman in the family free to 
be given him for this purpose, then the marriage money 
must be returned in full, but in making up the sum the 
woman’s father does not return the share he received and 
the amount has to be made up without his help. There 
is a proverb that arises out of this custom, “Oyu odianga 
zo ese, oyu ofutanga zo nganga ngudi” (The father eats 
the money, but the family pays it, -¢. One has the pleasure 
and another the trouble). 

When the husband dies first, his family takes the woman 
and she becomes the wife of one of his brothers; if she 
afterwards dies the one who has her for wife takes a 
calabash of palm wine and goes to her maternal uncle 
and asks for another wife, or failing that the marriage 
money must be returned to him. This woman, or her 
marriage money, is the inheritance he has received from 
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‘his deceased brother. A second woman can be demanded 
on the death of the first, and a third woman on the death 
of the second, but after the third woman dies no other 
can be demanded and no money returned, Of course, if 
the money is returned on the death of the first wife, the 
contract is finished. The reason for these demands is that 
the children of the wife do not belong to the husband 
but to the wife's family. He is breeding children to 
Increase another family than his own. 

A man may marry as many women as he can afford 
to pay the marriage money for. By marrying many 
women they look to receive some profit from their share 
of their daughters’ marriage monies. Thus, as shown 
above, the wife is always worth either another woman, if 
she dies, or the amount paid for her, and then, if she has 
daughters, there is a share of their marriage money. So 
a Man in marrying stands to lose nothing, but to gain 
considerably. 

A man can have as many women as he likes, but 
a woman can only have one man. If a man commits 
adultery with her, he has to pay a heavy fine to the 
husband. Around San Salvador only the husband takes 
the fine, but in other parts the fine is shared by the 
husband's relatives. If a woman bears no children, the | 
man can return her and either get another woman or his 
Marriage money returned, 

A woman is not allowed to break her engagement of 
Marriage with a man. If, after she is betrothed, she 
exhibits a strong desire to resist the wishes of her family, 
her people will tie her up and send her bound to her 
husband. If she wins her family over, they can break 
off the engagement by returning the Marriage money, and 
paying a pig or two as a fine. Should the man desire to 
break off negotiations, he has to forfeit what he has paid 
on account, and also pay a fine of a pig or Foat, accord- 
ing to his circumstances, to the chief of the girl's town. 
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A girl can take food to her young man, but, if he 
commits fornication with her, without the consent of the 
parents, he forfeits all the money he has paid for her, 
and no chief will take his side to justify or help him. 
The people use a proverb respecting this kind of fornica- 
tion: “Minse miawola o masina" (The sugar canes are 
rotten at the roots, #4. The man is bad at heart). 

Just before marriage the man asks his fiancée how many 
men she has slept with since she became betrothed to 
him. (The number of men before the betrothal does not 
count.) She may deny that she has slept with any, but 
no one will believe her, and, if she persists in that denial, 
they will threaten to test her by the ordeal of divination 
by bracelet. She will then confess that she has slept, 
say, with five men. The man then goes to the girl's 
family and complains that they have not looked after 
her properly, for their daughter has slept with five 
different men whose names are so and so. The family 
calls these men, and, if they confess to the truthfulness of 
the girl's statement, they have to pay a fine of from 1ooo 
to 2000 strings of beads or their equivalent. If they deny 
the charge, they are forced to drink the “nkasa” ordeal 
to prove their innocency. A woman's word is always 
taken before a man's in charges of this kind, There is 
no redress for a man under such an accusation unless he 
takes the ordeal, and, if it proves him guiltless, he can 
then claim a heavy fine from his accuser. 

If a child becomes seriously ill, the father informs his 
wile's family at once, so that they may meet and decide 
what todo. The child belongs to the wife's family, and, 
if a boy, is heir to his mother’s eldest brother. In the 
event of the child's death, a death messenger is sent by 
the father to the wife's family, and when the family has 
arrived they bury the corpse. The father and mother 
remain in their house for a week or ten days, and, sitting 
on mats, they are visited by their friends and receive 
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their condolences, They are only allowed to go out at 
night. 

During the illness of the child an “ngang’ a moko” 
is sent for, and will declare that a witch is doing the child 
to death, When the child is dead, the father tells to his 
wife's family all the news of the death, and the declaration 
of the “ngang’ a moko." They then decide to send for 
an “ngang’ a ngombo.” (Later on in this series of papers 
T will explain the functions and modus eperama’ of these 
different ngangas) Five blue beads are tied to the 
verandah of the house, and another five blue beads and 
a fowl are sent by a special messenger to the “nang 
angombo.” On the nganga's arrival he consults his 
“ngombo” charms, and declares who has “eaten the 
child." It may be that one person is thus charged, or 
it may be that two or three are declared to be “ndoki” 
(witches), ~ 

When it is not certain who of two or three suspected 
persons is the witch, but it is certain that one of them 
is the witch, the nganga takes two or three small boys, 
each one representing a suspected adult, gives a small 
quantity of the ordeal bark to each of them, and watches 
the result. If the symptoms shown by one or two of 
the boys are such as to warrant him, he will then 
accuse the person or persons they represent of witchcraft, 
and they will have to take the ordeal in the proper 
way. If no signs are shown of witchcraft, then some 
others will be suspected, and their representatives will 
have to take the ordeal. Only members of the same 
family can bewitch one another, and only lads of the 
same family are used as tests, The boys are well paid 
for their trouble, After making his declaration the 
“ngang’ a ngombo” receives his fee and goes away. It 
is not his business to administer the ordeal. The” ngang’ 
a ngombo” does not always declare a person to be 
guilty of witchcraft, of having eaten the deceased, but 
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sometimes accuses an “nkisi" (fetish) or spirit of having 
eaten the dead person, As the ordeal cannot be ad- 
ministered to either an “nkisi" or to a spirit, an “neanga ” 
whose speciality it is to deal with these ultra-human 
powers is sent for, that he may appease the spirit or 
remove the evil influence of the “ nkisi” from the family. 

A man called “ngol’ a nkasa” is sent for to administer 
the “nkasa” ordeal, (poisonous bark of a tree pounded 
fine, and sometimes mixed with water), and he takes the 
witch to the bare top of a hill, where they build a hut of 
palm fronds, and hang fronds in the doorway, and then 
tie a lath across the middle of the hut, The ordeal- 
giver pushes a stone towards the witch, and puts twenty- 
seven small heaps of nkasa on it, grinds each heap to 
powder, and takes one lot after the other and feeds the 
witch with them. During this process the accused person 
must spread out his hands, and must not touch anything. 
After eating all the ordeal, the “ngol’ a nkasa " lays on 
him the curse that if he is a witch he will die by the 
ordeal, 

Should the accused vomit three times, he is given a 
fourth dose, and if he vomits that he proves beyond all 
doubt that he is not a witch. The people lead him back 
to the town singing songs in his praise, and dress him 
in fine cloths, showing thus their gladness that he has 
stood the test and is not a witch. 

If the accused does not vomit, or if he vomits and 
there are signs of blood or green matter in the vomit, 
or if he has bad diarrhoea, they know he is a witch, 
He is brought out of the hut and killed, and his body 
is left on the hill-top, to be devoured by wild animals 
and eagles and crows. Very often they burn the bodies. 

If the person is very obnoxious to the people, and they 
are set on killing him, they will put him to several severe 
tests, although he has vomited properly according to 
their customs, The effect of the ordeal is to daze the 
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person who has taken it, and to dull his wits, They will 
test him thus:—Procuring twigs of six different trees 
they will throw one after the other at him in quick 
succession, requiring him to mention at once the name 
of each tree from which the twigs were taken, Should 
he stand this test, they then point to various ants, running 
about on the ground in front of him, and ask their names 
of him. Then he has to name the butterflies and birds 
as they sail by, and, should he fail in any one of these 
tests, he is pronounced a witch, and must pay the death 
penalty. 

The person who endures successfully all these tests 
can mulct his accuser in a very heavy fine. 

In most towns in the old days there were houses called 
“mbongi” (house for lads), or “nzo a toko” (young 
mens house). Girls from 9 or 10 years of age up to 
puberty had free ingress to these houses at night, and 
their parents liked them to go as it showed they had 
proper desires, and that they would eventually bear 
children. 

During menstruation a woman must not cook her 
husband's food nor any other man’s, neither touch any- 
thing belonging to men, and must not return the saluta- 
tions of any man. If a woman in this condition has to 
pass mear some men who are likely to give her the 
equivalents of “good morning" or “good evening,” she 
will deliberately put her pipe in her mouth as a sign 
that she cannot answer. She is unclean during these 
days. 

In a large number of towns a woman is reckoned 
unclean ¢very morning until she has bathed. It is 
thought extremely rude for a woman to speak to a 
man, any man, until she has bathed, and many a 
woman has been thrashed for laxity in observing this 
rule. 

When abortion is desired, women use the juices of 
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cassava leaves, or large doses~of common house salt, 
or a small piece, the size of a pea, of “nsele-sele” 
root powdered and drunk with water or palm wine. 
The leaves are astringent, and the root causes very bad 
diarrhoea. In fact all these three abortives are strong 
purzatives. 

When a barren woman wants a child, she goes to the 
town of “ngang’ a ndembo,” and he takes certain leaves 
(name kept a profound secret) and squeezes their jutce 
into palm wine, which she drinks, She has to stay at 
the nganga’s town a considerable time. 

When a woman is about six months pregnant, they 
send for a female nganga, who procures pieces of 
different kinds of fish, and pieces of various animals; 
these when cooked are called “elambu” (feast). The 
nganga threads a string of beads and ties a shell on to the 
necklace, and into the shell she puts a little chalk, leaf 
of Elemba-lemba, a little salt, and a portion of the cooked 
meat and fish. The pregnant woman has to lick this mess 
every morning until she is confined. This prevents a 
bad delivery, gives good health to the child when delivered, 
and gets it accustomed to the various kinds of meat and 
fish. Having given the woman her charm, the nganga 
feeds her from the “elambu.” Then a fowl its cooked, 
and a leg is given to the eldest child of the pregnant 
woman (or failing a child, to her sister or next near 
relative), and he has to run behind the house to eat it. 
He must pretend to steal it, and as he goes they make 
a pretence of stopping him, and call after him “Mwivi! 
Mwivi!” (thief! thief!) 

Preenant native women have as many whims and 
fancies as their white sisters. These the husband does 
his best to supply. Tadpoles are much sought after and 
enjoyed by women in this condition, and they are also 
very fond of the red earth of ants’ nests. (The latter is 
also used as a remedy for dysentery.) 
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After delivery of the child the husband must not, and 
will not, go near the house for three weeks, or a month. 

The new-born child is washed with warm water, and 
a woman, other than the mother, suckles the child for 
one day. When old enough, it eats roasted or dried 
cassava, and roasted pea-nuts; the mother chews the 
food and gives it to her child. It is not weaned until it 
is about 24} to 3 years old. <A bitter decoction is then 
put on the breast to disgust the child. 

A baby born with its legs first is called Nsunda. A 
baby born with six fingers is called Ngonga. If a woman 
has had no monthly for many months, and even years, 
and then gives birth to a child, the child is always called 
Mavakala. 

A child born with teeth is called Mavasavasa. They 
suppose that this abnormal event is caused by the 
“ndembo" fetish. 

The first of twins is always called Nsimba, and the 
second Nzuji; and the first child after twins is called 
Niandu, and the second is Lukombo., 

If a girl baby is one day being washed, and a lad 
purposely drops a bead into the saucepan of water (the 
child's bath), that girl is reserved for him, and she must 
not marry any one else. 

A child must not look in a looking glass, or it will 
start in its sleep from bad dreams. 

When shooting stars are seen, the children are brought 
into the house and the door shut, and they are forbidden 
to leave the house. The women think the shooting stars 
are spirits playing, and are afraid one will fall on or 
bewitch their children, 

When a woman becomes pregnant, she must not have 
any sexual intercourse until the child either dies or is 
weaned, and then the husband must wait until his wife's 
parents bring him a calabash of palm wine and give him 
permission to go again to their daughter. They think 
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that, if there is sexual intercourse during pregnancy and 
before the child is weaned, there will be no milk for the 
child, and it will starve to death. 

The incentive among these people to industry, trade, 
etc, is not so much to get money to buy food, (their 
wives supply them with that), but to lay by for a grand 
funeral, for the grander the funeral the better their recep- 
tion in the spirit land. The strong desire they have for 
children springs from the same motive,—sons to bury 
them properly and daughters to cry for them. They 
prefer daughters to sons because they cry longer and 
better than boys or men. 

A suckling baby is not charged for when its slave 
mother is sold. If the price of a slave woman is 50s. 
and if one has a baby at the breast, nO extra money is 
given for her. “You cannot buy a woman's milk” is 
the reason given for not paying any extra price. The 
same tule is observed when selling sheep, pigs, and goats 
with suckling young. When the child is old enough, it 
can go to its father if it likes, but the father has no claim 
upon the child. 

When a woman goes to her farm leaving her baby tn 
the town, it is suckled ina friendly way by any woman 
who has a child of a similar age. They think if the child 
of the suckling woman is older, her milk will be too 
strong for a young baby, and will cause it to vomit. 

The child of a slave mother, even by a free father, is 
a slave and goes with the property; but a child of a free 
woman by a slave father ts free and shares any property, 
because the family is counted through the mother. 

Women sometimes suffocate their children, but, unless 
they suffocate them before they cry, it is treated as 
murder and punished accordingly. One of twins is often 
neglected and starved to death. 

If before birth an nganga says that the hair of the 
child is not to be cut until he comes, then they wait or 
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send for him at the proper time, and he squeezes the juice 
of Elemba-lemba leaves over the hair and then cuts it, 

If a brother and sister cohabit, the brother is either 
killed or sent right aWay, never to return to his family 
again. My informant's own brother committed this crime 
ower 30 years ago, and he has never heard of him since. 

A baby is always buried near the house of its mother, 
never in the bush, They think that, if the child is not 
buried near its mother’s house, she will be unlucky and 
never haye any more children. 

It is believed that the only new thing about a child 
is its body. The spirit is old and formerly belonged to 
some deceased person, or it may have the spirit of some 
living person. They have two reasons for believing this, 
The child speaks early of strange things the mother has 
never taught it, so that they believe the old Spirit is 
talking in the child. Again, if the child is like its mother, 
father, or uncle, they think it has the spirit of the person 
it resembles, and that that person will soon die. Hence a 
parent will resent it if you say that the baby is like him or 
her. You must not say a baby is fat (maji), or they will 
think you want “to eat it” IN Spirit and the baby will 
soon die. You may call it stout (mpongo) without giving 
offence. Neither should you say it isa fine child, or the 
“ndoki” (the bewitching spirit) will hear it and take it, 
te. it will die. 

The first tooth that comes out of a child fs thrown 
towards the rising sun, saying, “Bring me a new tooth 
when you come again,” and at the same time a piece 
of charcoal is thrown towards the west, saying, “Take 
away my old tooth, I do not want it again." 

Ain albino is called Ndundu. (A child born after 
an albino, and having light eyes and skin, but not an 
albino, is called Lubela.) An albino is believed to be the 
incarnation of a water Spirit, and is Supposed to have 
much power, He is not worshipped, but js Breatly feared 
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by the people. He causes humpback and rheumatism, 
and can also cure them. When an albino dies, his spirit 
does not go to the forest like ordinary spirits, but returns 
to the water. 

The albino is the head of the ndembo society, or 
“nsi-a-fwa" (country of the dead). (About this I will 
write later), There can be no ndembo or ° nsi-a-fwa” 
without an albino, so that, whenever an albino is born, 
an “nsi-a-fwa” is formed at once, 

Women do not like twins, because of the extra trouble 
involved in looking after them. One of them ts often 
starved for this reason. When a twin is thus starved, 
or dies naturally, a piece of wood is carved into an 
image to represent a child, and is put with the live twin, 
so that it may not be lonely, and, if the second child 
dies, the image is buried with it. When a twin dies it 
is placed on leaves, and a white cloth put over it, and 
it is buried at cross roads like a suicide or a man struck 
with lightning. 

According to the custom of the country the children 
belong to the mother’s family, and inherit their maternal 
uncle’s property. Should the mother die, the children 
go to and are brought up by her own people. The 
father has some authority over them, but his family has 
none, If the father retains the children, the children’s 
family, that is, their maternal uncles, can prosecute him. 
If, however, his wife was a slave, then the children Stay 
with the father and belong to his clan, but are liable 
to be divided up with the man’s property when his heir, 
Ze. his nephew, takes possession. 

The father cannot take away his children’s goods, or 
take from them any wealth inherited from their mother, 
neither can he take his wife’s money. If he is pressed 
for money, he will borrow of his wife, and very often 
they each put a certain amount of capital into a 
trading expedition, and share accordingly, and, should 
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her husband die, the wife has first claim on his goods 
up to the amount lent, or the capital put into the 
trading concern. On the other hand, a woman can 


take the man’s (her husband’s) goods and need not 


pay the debt again. 

A. father may prosecute his child, but the child is 
not allowed to prosecute his father, and for this reason 
there is a strong public opinion that a father should 
properly treat his children, as they have no redress. 
The children remain under the protection of their parents, 
—the boys with their father until they are 14 or 1é 
years old, and the girls with their mother until they 
are married. 

The girl helps her mother, and her work is to fetch 
water early in the morning (water kept in the house all 
night being thrown away), sweep the house, light the fire 
if it has gone out, and cook food for the morning meal 
(a very simple affair). She then takes her hoe, basket, 
calabash, etc, and accompanies her mother to the farm, 
where she hoes, plants, and reaps, according to the season, 
under her mother’s euidance. Before returning to the 
town she must gather a bundle of firewood to take in 
with her. During the peanut season she must roast 
peanuts, cassava, or yams for her father, who is left In 
the town, These various duties are taught her by her 
mother against the time she marries and has a house 
and farm of her own, 

The boy is taught by the father to set traps for bush 
fats and wild animals and birds, buy and sell in the 
markets, trade, carry loads, build a house, and sew his 
own cloths, and to be able to sew his wife’s cloth 
also. The women are not taught to sew, and the rough, 
hard hoeing of their farms would soon stiffen their 
fingers and render them unfit to hold a needle. The 
son, if properly taught, will visit the different towns and 
districts in the neighbourhood of his town, and become 
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very skilful in the various matters that he should know 
as a man. 

When the time arrives, the boy’s maternal uncle will 
one day bring a calabash of palm wine to the town and 
claim the lad. The father has no power to withhold him 
from going with his uncle, but the lad himself can refuse 
to go, and so remain under the tutelage of his father as 
long as he likes. Until the uncle comes with the palm 
wine the lad is under the protection of his father, and 
if the lad elects to go with his uncle the father's 
responsibility is ended. 

The girl remains under the protection of the mother 
till her marriage, but, should the mother die, she goes 
to her maternal uncle; if the mother does not die but 
there are many children, some will be brought up by 
their grandmother and others by a maternal aunt. 

The difference between “ekanda” (clan), and “vumu"” 
(family or dynasty, lit. stomach, womb), is that “ekanda” 
is the name for all the “vumu” of a clan. The tree ts 
the “ekanda,” and the branches are the “vumu," The 
clan does not originate with the man, but has its origin 
in the woman only; and it is the same with the sub- 
divisions of the clan into families, each division or 
subdlivision starts from a woman. 

Some generations ago a woman, apparently of import- 
ance, gave birth to three daughters,—Nkenge, Ntumba, 
and Lukeni. Each of these daughters became the head 
of a clan (ekanda). All the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of Nkenge are called “esi Kinkenge” 
(those belonging to, or offspring of, Nkenge), and 50 
with “esi Kintumba,” and “esi Kilukene.” After several 
generations other names are added to the clan name in 
order to define the pedigree more clearly. Thus they 
would say of one clan that they were “esi Kintumba- 
Mvemba,” showing that they had come from Ntumba 
through Mvyemba; and in the same way with “est 
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Kinkenge-Nkumba,” and “esi Kilukeni-Miala,” the grand- 
children of Mkenge through Nkumba, and the grand- 
children of Lukeni through Miala. In some instances 
three names are hyphened together, but it is most probable 
that after a time the first name is dropped, and the two 
last, and even only the last, retained and given as the 
mame of the clan. Any sub-division of the above clans 
is called vumu (family). Every woman with children, 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren would be the 
originator of a “vumu,” as all her descendants would 
be considered as coming from her womb, 

A clan would combine against another clan to protect 
its members against being raided and carried off as slaves : 
and in less important affairs the members of a family 
joined together to help one of their number in any trouble, 
such as paying a debt or a fine. The foods of a whole 
family are to a certain extent held in common. 

The chief is the head of all the inhabitants of his town. 
4 town comprises many families, and these not necessarily 
of one clan, but representatives of many clans who for 
various reasons find it convenient to live in that particular 
town. Palavers that are strictly family affairs are settled 
by the family concerned, and all debts incurred by the 
family, or one of its members, are paid by the person 
contracting them, or, if he is unable, his family must 
help him. In times of war all the families join together, 
under the chief, to repulse the common enemy. The chief 
serves out the gunpowder and arranges the mode of 
fighting, either of attack or defence. 

The chief owns the ground upon which the town is 
built, the neighbouring plateaus, the farm-lands, the woods, 
and the streams, During the time that the various 
families live in the town they can hunt in the forests, 
and cultivate the farm lands belonging to the chief, but 
on leaving the town to live elsewhere they have no further 
rights or privileges in those lands. 
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The chief receives tolls in kind. A share of the palm 
wine gathered from the palm trees on his land is regularly 
given him, mot for him to sell, but for him and his 
household to drink. When there is a good peanut and 
bean season, each woman gives him a portion of her 
harvest in those products when gathered. When the 
men of his town kill an animal, a hind-leg is given to 
the chief. He also receives a share of the toll given by 
travellers using his bridges and ferrying canoes, and for 
ground used as a roadside market opened on a main 
or caravan road that happens to run across his estate. 
He receives all fines inflicted for breaking any of the 
laws of his town, and a share of the fines levied upon 
those who break the laws of the district in which he 
lives, 

If he is a great chief, an overlord, having wide 
influence, he levies an ad valerem toll on all trading 
caravans passing through his district, and for this he 
guarantees protection to those who pay the toll. He 
must be moderate in his demands, or native traders will 
make a wide detour to avoid his territory. 

On the chief's death a brother, by the same mother, 
in proper succession takes his position as chief, and, failing 
a brother, then his nephew. His children do not inherit 
either his position or his wealth. While the chieftainship 
foes to a brother, the property is inherited by the nephew 
(the eldest son of his eldest sister), and, failing a nephew, 
then a brother or a sister by the same mother succeeds 
to the estate of the deceased. Should there be none, 
the wealth is distributed among the members of his family. 
Neither a child nor a wife inherits anything. If the 
wife has lent her husband any money (as is often the 
case), that is refunded her; or, if she has put some 
money into a commercial scheme of her husband's, that 
capital is paid back to her. She has, in these loans, 


a first claim on the estate. When the body of the 
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deceased father is being wrapped round and round with 
cloth, two fathoms of the burial cloth are given to each 
child, and that is called “ Mvindu a ese," (lit, Dirt of or 
for the father, tz. Mourning for the father), and those 
two fathoms each are all the children inherit. 

When a person dies, it is the custom for the women 
belonging to the deceased's family to gather from the 
surrounding towns. to assist at the mourning. For this 
they will neglect their farms, children, and husbands, and 
will crowd into the house where the corpse is, and there 
sit day after day giving advice to the chief mourner and 
praising the dead. So fond are they of attending a 
funeral that they will rake up a relationship to the dead, 
and, failing that, will say: “ Well, he (or she) is a relative 
of my particular friend.” Men, to show their sorrow, will 
give cloth to wind the corpse in for burial. 

Supposing it is a man who is dead, the wife has to 
sleep on the ground close to the corpse, which is 50 
arranged on a mat that the fluids of the rotting body 
drain into a basin. The woman has to run her finger 
frequently over the body to press out the moisture, she 
has to empty the basin when full, and, when she goes 
to eat, she is not allowed to wash her hands. This process 
she continues until the body is thoroughly shrivelled up. 
Should she show any reluctance in performing these 
offices for the dead, she is urged on by the women, and 
reminded by them that he was a good husband, who 
treated her well and supplied her with good cloths, ete. 
The man has to operate in the same way on the body 
of his deceased wife. To fail in rendering these last rites 
to the dead is to cover oneself with shame, and be accused 
of heartlessness. 

After the fluids have drained from the body, the corpse 
ig placed on a shelf, a fire is lit beneath it, and it is 
thoroughly dried. Sometimes the corpse is kept for two 
or three years before it is buried. 
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When for some reason it is not advisable to keep the 
body in the house, a hole is dug, the corpse is tied up in 
a mat, and the bundle is suspended from a pole laid across. 
the hole. Sticks and palm fronds are then laid over the 
hole, and earth thrown over all to keep the smell down. 
There the body remains until the family is ready to bury 
it properly. The head is always buried towards the rising 
sun. The body is taken out by the ordinary door and 
prepared for burial outside the house. A chief's body is 
taken over all the paths of the town before the fronts of 
all the houses, for his spirit to say good-bye to everybody 
in the town. 

The owner of each house has to fire a salute as the 
corpse passes. Sometimes the men carrying the corpse 
pretend that it will not leave the town, and a sham struggle 
ensues between them and the body to get it to the 
cemetery. 

At the funeral a crowd gathers, drums are beaten, 
ivory trumpets are played, much gunpowder is fired off, 
and friends bring cloth to wind the body in, and help to 
pay the funeral expenses. If the deceased was a man of 
importance, the family will have been buying up goats for 
two, three, or even five, years previous to the burial, With 
the invitation to the funeral one or two goats are sent, 
according to the importance of the guest invited. The 
invitation includes the man's wives (any number between 
five and thirty) and retinue of slaves, servants, and fol- 
lowers. The buying up of these invitation goats and the 
laying in of a stock of pigs, sheep, goats, and other kinds 
of food, with which to feast the crowd, will take the family 
many years, and hence the delay in burying the corpse. 

In 1882 I attended the funeral of a man who had died 
about thirteen years before. Nearly ro0o persons were 
at the ceremony. It was a wild, drunken feast. 

The people invited give cloth, blankets, beads, and any 
kind of trade goods, as an expression of their sorrow and 
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sympathy, yet these gifts may not pay the expenses 
of the four or five days’ funeral festivities, and many a 
family has been thus made bankrupt, and obliged to sell 
into slavery several of its members to clear itself of 
debt. 

I remember the case of a head man at San Salvador 
whose sister was married to the king; when she died, Dom 
Miguel, the brother, was graciously allowed to bury her. 
He had to bury her as a queen should be buried. The 
expenses were so great, and the gifts so small in com- 
parison, that he was financially ruined for life. 

The spirit of the deceased is supposed to hover about, or 
in, the body until it is buried. (Sometimes, through the 
swelling of the body from putrefaction, the strings and 
tapes round it crack and break. When the mourning 
women hear these noises they rush out of the hut helter 
skelter in great fear, as they think the spirit is about to 
rais¢ the man to life again.) This common incident 
indicates that the spirit is believed to be in or near the 
unburied corpse. The grand funeral is to satisfy the 
departed spirit that it is properly respected, and to please 
it so that it will not return to bewitch to sickness and 
death those left behind. The man while alive, and his 
spirit when he is dead, desire above all things a grand 
entrance into the spirit world—plenty of gun firing, 
shouting, trumpet blowing, and women musically wailing, 
so that the spirits will say (to put it in the words of a 
native): “Hallo! who is this coming, about whom they 
are making so much noise up above?" and they will gather 
to see who it is and welcome him. Thus the status of the 
departed one in the next world depends on his family 
burying him grandly, and their comfort in this world 
depends on so appeasing him with a great funeral that 
he will not return to trouble them for neglect and dis- 
respect, 

A widow has to remain such for one or two years before 
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she can again marry. If it is her first Ausband who has 
died, she has to take to a running stream his bed and one 
or two articles he commonly used. The bed is put in the 
middle of the stream and his articles placed on it The 
woman then washes herself well in the stream, and after- 
wards sits on the bed. The nganga goes to her and dips 
her three times in the water, and dresses her, and the bed 
and articles are broken and thrown down the stream to 
float away. She is led out of the stream, and a raw eg¢ is 
broken and she swallows it; a toad is then killed, and some 
of the blood is rubbed on her lips; and a fowl is killed, and 
hung by the road side. These sacrifices having been made 
to the spirit of the departed, she is free to return to her 
town. On arriving there, she sits on the ground and 
stretches her legs before her, and her deceased husband's 
brother steps over them. She is then free to marry. 
These ceremonies are not observed after the death of any 
but the first husband. 

The man must follow the same rites after the death of 
his first wife, or otherwise no woman would dare to marry 
him. When the man returns to the town, his deceased 
wife's sister steps over his legs. The man need not wait 
a year or more as the woman does, but can marry as soon 
as the wife is buried and the above ceremony performed. 

Hunting proper (called veta in some places, wela in 
others) begins in September and ends in November. 
During these months the grass is short, because in July 
and August the old, tall grass has been burnt to the 
ground, and the new grass has not reached any height. 
At the beginning of the hunting season the hunters send 
for an “nganga nkongo" (medicine man of the hunting 
fetish) to make a charm for them which will give them 
good luck in killing all kinds of game. This fetish charm 
retains its power for the whole year. The nganga 
procures some camwood, some leaves (of the Lupemba- 
mpemba), young spikes of new “nianga" grass, some 
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parrots’ feathers, some cowries, some wood ashes, a foreleg 
of a bat, some small shot, and some native peppers. 
These are thoroughly cut up and well mixed, and each 
hunter fills his small antelope’s horn with the mixture 
and seals the opening with a little rubber. 

When a renowned hunter dies they are very careful to 
note well the position of his grave. To ensure the place 
being known, the hair of the preat hunter is cut off and 
buried near the grave, and a large stone is laid on top of 
the buried hair. When such a hunter is dying a thread 
from his “mbadi" (native-made cloth from palm or 
pine-apple fibres) is drawn out and tied round the forehead 
or arms of a selected young man, who then becomes a 
“kimpovela” (one who speaks to another on behalf of 
someone, an advocate) The “kimpovela” can only 
Marry one wife, and he must never beat her or he will lose 
his power. If he wants more than one “nkaza” (wife), 
the extra ones are called “makangu” (lovers, sweet- 
hearts). 

When the hunters have made their charms, they then 
visit the grave of a renowned hunter. The “kimpovela” 
goes first and kneels down with his face towards the 
hunters, and his back to the grave. The hunters approach 
him slowly, stopping every few steps to clap their hands; 
when they reach the kneeling “kimpovela” they spread 
out and sit round the grave. They have with them a 
calabash of palm wine, which is put on the ground, and 
their guns also are laid down. The “kimpovela” turns 
towards the grave, and, shaking his rattle repeatedly, he 
prays thus: “Wafwa kia meso, kwafwa kia matu ko, o 
matu nkelo! Twizidi ku lumbu, twizidi kufukamena, ova 
wakala oku ‘vata, dia wadidenge, nua wanumwenenge, 
owau twasala fwa langala; se utukayila nkento ye 
mbakala" (You are blind but your ears are not deaf. 
Oh, ears hear well! we have come to you, we come 
kneeling. When you lived in the town, you ate and you 
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drank, now we who are left die of hunger; give thou us 
male and female animals). A man puts the calabash of 
wine on his shoulder, and the “kimpovela” standing in 
front of him makes the sign of the cross, and taking a cup 
of the wine pours it out as an offering on the grave of 
the great hunter. The rest of the wine is drunk by the 
hunters sitting round the grave. Alter drinking the palm 
wine the “kimpovela" rubs a little of the earth wet with 
the oblatory wine on the forchead, temples, forearms, 
wrists, knees, and insteps of each hunter; then he takes 
each gun and rubs across the butt, and draws his fingers 
up the butt, and reaching the barrel he snaps his fingers 
and hands the gun to its owner, who on taking it claps his 
hands, springs in the air, and holding the gun in front of 
him walks backwards a little way, facing the grave, and 
sits down and waits for the rest. When all are gathered 
they fire a salute, sing, drum, and drink more palm wine 
until exhausted. Hunters from the time they go to the 
grave until they kill an animal must not have any sexual 
intercourse, or the fetish charm will be nullified. 

When they go to hunt they either take their horns of 
* medicine" with them, each carrying his own under his 
belt, or they wet the rubber stopper and rub the butt 
of their guns with a little of the moisture. 

When an antelope is killed, its bladder is emptied and 
filled with its blood, On an appointed day the hunters 
go with this bladder of blood, and pour it out on the 
Sreat hunter's grave as an offering, saying: “We thank 
you for sending us such a fine animal, and hope you 
will repeat the favour.” Only the Gleod of antelopes is 
given in this way. Some of the blood is rubbed on their 
fetish charms, and the end of the tail is stuck in the wall 
over the doorway. The reason for reserving the tip of 
the tail will be seen later. 

If one man fires at an antelope, and it rushes away, 
he looks to see if any blood has fallen or any hairs, If 
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not, it is decided that he has not killed it, although he 
may have mortally wounded it; if another man fires and 
it drops, it is the latter's animal. If there is any dispute 
as to whether it was killed by the first shot or the second, 
the one who is positive and overrides all argument must 
take the heart of the antelope and eat it (not raw). If his 
shot really killed it all is well, but, if not, the eating 
of the heart will destroy his “ kinkongo” (hunting skill). 
Many a man has relinquished his claim to an animal 
for fear of spoiling his luck. If two, three, or more 
men fire at an animal and kill it, they divide the flesh 
between them and give the heart to the dogs. At San 
Salvador the hunter eats the heart of the animal he is 
sure he has killed, but in this district (Wathen) the heart 
is given to the hunter's father. 

The animal killed in the hunt is divided thus:—The 
kidneys and pieces out of the back (along each side of 
the backbone) are given to the chief of the town; one 
hind leg is given to the men left in the town, and they 
share it with their women; one shoulder is divided among 
the hunters; the heart is given to the father of the success- 
ful hunter; and the rest belongs to the man who killed it. 
If the animal has been slain on ground belonging to 
another chief, one leg is given to him; if it is a leopard, 
then the skin goes to him. 

When a “kimpovela” kills an antelope he must give 
the loins to his wife, otherwise he will lose his power 
of imparting good luck to hunters who seek his help. 

If a man is unsuccessful in hunting he goes to the 
“aganga nkongo,” who makes three plaits of nine pieces 
of grass in each plait, He then asks for a piece of the 
last bird or animal the hunter has killed; the hunter 
brings, we will suppose, the piece of the tail of the ante- 
lope he put over his doorway. (A man always saves a 
feather or a claw of the last bird he killed, or the tail, 
or hoof, etc., of the last animal he killed, and that is why 
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all these odds and ends are stuck in the front wall of 
the house. At any time he may miss again and again, 
and may need a piece of the last thing he killed to restore 
his luck), The nganga then takes the tail of the antelope, 
and places it on the ground; he then makes three 
little heaps of loose gunpowder round it, and chalks a 
cross near the powder, and on the butt of the hunter's 
gun. The nganga explodes the powder; a little powder 
is put in the gun, and the hunter standing a few feet 
away fires at the tail, and if it is blown away then his 
“kinkongo” (hunting skill) has returned to him. There- 
upon the nganga takes the gun and puts his finger in 
the dirt where the tail was, and rubs a little of the dirt 
three times on the hunter's upper lip; the fourth time he 
puts his fingers on the butt of the gun and runs them up 
to the barrel and snaps his fingers. He now loosens the 
plaits, and shakes the grass about the gun. The hunter 
claps his hands, takes his gun, springs in the air, and goes 
his way. 

If the man who ate the heart of the antelope whose 
death shot he disputed with another hunter becomes 
unsuccessful in hunting, he takes a fowl to the other man 
who claimed to have killed the animal, and gives it to 
him, That is called “Paying back the heart." It is really 
a tacit acknowledgment that the other man shot it. On 
giving the fowl, the skill or luck is supposed to return. 
About Wathen the man who kills an antelope gives the 
heart to his father; if afterwards he becomes a bad shot, 
he goes and tells his father of his lack of success, and the 
father chews some red camwood, and spits out the blood- 
coloured spittle. That is also called.“ Giving back the 
heart.” The hunter thus regains his luck. 

When the antelope is killed, some grass is cut and 
spread out, and the animal is laid on it. The hunter puts 
the butt of his gun to his shoulder and the muzzle on the 
carcase. A cross-cut is made on the stomach of the animal, 
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and the hunter puts his fingers three times to the cut and 
to his upper lip, then three times to the cut, and rubs 
them on his gun each time. The antelope is removed, 
and the hunter puts the muzzle of his gun under the 
grass and turns it over. The animal must not be cut up . 
until this ceremony is performed, or the hunter will lose 
his “kinkongo” (hunting skill}. 

If a man strikes his foot on the way to the hunt, he 
might just as well turn back, for it is an omen that he will 
not kill anything. He must go back home and start again. 

At San Salvador a lad gives his first rat or his first 
bird to his father, his mother, or his uncle. 

Dogs are always used in hunting by the Congos. It is 
a Very poor breed of curs that they have, with short hair, 
stand-up ears, and long noses, but very cowardly as a rule. 
When they want a dog to love and follow his master, 
the man washes his feet and armpits in water, and gives 
the water to the dog to drink, when it will track him any- 
where and any distance, 

When they want a dog to be a good hunting dog, they 
call an “ngang’ a ngani,” who takes some chalk, the head 
of a viper, some “mundondi” leaves, some lupemba- 
mpemba leaves, and munsusu-nsusu (mint), mixes them 
together, and makes them into a bundle. He then takes 
a small portion of the bundle and puts it into a funnel- 
twisted leaf, catches a wasp and presses its juice into 
the funnel, puts in a little palm wine, and squeezes the 
juice of this mixture into the dog's nose, It then becomes 
a good tracker and hunter. 

I heard of the following incident a few days ago 
(June 5, 1908), as having taken place only a week before 
in this neighbourhood (Wathen district). A good hunting 
dog was missing, and after two days search it was found 
dead in the bush, and was at once buried, (Natives here 
do not eat dogs) <A day or so after the men went 
hunting, but their dogs seemed Spiritless, indifferent in 












was affecting the living dogs, because they had buried 
it without ceremony, and the only way to interest the 
living dogs in their hunting was to appease and comfort 
the spirit of the dead dog that had been buried so _ 
unceremoniously. The hunters went and surrounded the = 
deceased dog's grave, and solemnly fired volley after ve ley 8 
until they considered that they had propitiated the dead © 
dog's spirit. is 
A good hunting dog is wrapped for burial in the skin Jide 
of an antelope it has killed, and is then interred ata 
JouN H. WEEKS. — 
B.M.S. Thysville, Wathen, 
Congo Free State. 


(To be continued.) 
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a Tae “Jass" at Tau. 
- a (PLATE AL) 


_ «$f Thun, in Switzerland, the annual Shooting Feast takes 
place in October, when three days are devoted to making 
holiday, One of the tallest and strongest boys in the town is 
ms! pte iously selected by the schoolmasters for. the honour of 
__—s- appearing during the feast in the costume of a “ Jass” or Jester, 
ily: ‘ shown in the accompanying photograph (Plate XI.). His mission 
Pe, is to walk about the town and belabour with his baton all the 
_____ Youngsters whom he can catch. During the rest of the year 
a. . the “Jass” is held Up as a bugbear wherewith mothers and 
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ing. “Another name given to the “Jass” is “Fulla Hund,” fe, 
onan Fauler Hund, “ Lazy Dog.” 

__. €nquiries about this custom from natives of Thun, and gathered 
the following account of its origin. | 
ss In the fourteenth Century the tewn of Thun and the district 
ea surrounding it, including both shores of the lake, Interlaken, 
and the valleys of Grindelwald and Lauterbrunnen, were under 
the lordship of the powerful Dukes of Kyburg. When the last 
sof this family, three brothers, were living in their castle at 
=.” Thon, they treated their subjects so badly that the latter 
applied to the Bernese government, begging to be freed from 
____ their yoke. A battle took place at Kiesen between Bern and 
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‘Mises threaten their children, telling them that, if they are 
_-—*Rot good, the “ Jass” will catch them, and give them a beat- 


During a recent visit in the neighbourhood I made several - 
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dis Dukes OF Thun, in which the Dukes were defeated, and 
thereupon the town of Thun and the whole of the Bernese 
Oberland were annexed to Bern. After their defeat the three 
Dukes of Kyburg committed suicide by throwing themselves 
over the walls of their castle, and there is an inscription in 
old Swiss German which marks the spot. 

During their reign the Dukes used to keep a Jester (Jass), 
whose sympathies were with the downtrodden inhabitants: of 
Thun. He was invited every year to their great Shooting 
Feast, which then took place annually in October, as it does” 
now. This Jester of the Kyburgs used to be dressed exactly 

in the same costume as that which is worn by the “Jass” of 
adie. The children in Thun knew that he had nothing to 
do but amuse his masters, and so they nicknamed him “ Fulla 
Hund,” “Lazy Dog."' As he was in the employ of the much- 
feared masters of the castle, he was greatly respected, and 
after the fall of the House of Kyburg he remained in Thun, 
and all his expenses were paid by the citizens. Mothers ordered 
the Jester to punish their children for calling him “Falla 
Hund,” and he used to beat those he caught at the feast im 
October, though in these more humane days he only pretends 
to beat them. There is no longer a professional *Jass,” but 
the old tradition is still maintained, the part being taken by 
a schoolboy. 

It may be remarked that this account of the fall of Thun 
is not to be found in the standard histories. ‘The historians of 
the Swiss nation say nothing about this battle of Kiesen and 
this tragical end of the Kyburgs, though they give a detailed 
description of a murder which took place in the castle of 
Thin in 1322, when, after a bitter quarrel between two brothers 
of the House, one of them was thrown down from the top of 
the keep, whereupon the surviving brother betrayed Thun to 
the Bermese, There was fighting between Bern and Duke 
Rudolf of Kyburg for many years before 1354, when it was 
finally put an end to, not however so much owing to the 






'T was told by one informant that the “Jess” 1 called “ Fulla Hond” 
because he is too lazy to beat the boys, but only pretends to do sn, It 
seems clear, however, that in former days he used to beat them. 
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victories of Bem as to a revolution which broke out in that 
city. In consequence of this, and in order to end hostilities, 
the Kyburgs were offered a sum of money, which was fixed 
by a commission appointed for the purpose at 37,800 florins, 
The Kyburgs accepted this sum, and from that time forth 
became politically extinct, their possessions passing to Bem. 
The family did not, however, actually die out until the year 
1415. (See Dandliker, Geschichte der Schweiz, vol. i. p, §25, 
etc., and Van Muyden, /Yistorre ae Ja Nation Suisse, vol. i., 
p- 284, etc.) 

Tt will be observed that the account which was given me 
explains, no doubt correctly, the costume worn by the “ Jass,” 
but it does not explain satisfactorily why children periodically 
ran a sporting risk of being beaten by him at holiday time, 
nor why mothers used his name to threaten them with. Was 
the “Jass" a “Whipping Tom" of independent origin, who, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, adopted the Jester's 
dress? If not, a wider question opens, which may be worth 
asking: What was the origin of the Court Jester? He is 
certainly a gentleman of very ancient descent, and I suppose 
that in part he represents the savage respect for mental aberra- 
tion, but he may represent something else as well. What is 
the meaning of his traditional dress, calfskin coat, horns, etc? 
Was the Jester's function of creating amusement original or 
acquired? and, if the latter, what was his original function? 
Perhaps members of the Folklore Society, some of whom are 
no doubt familiar with the Thun custom, will throw more light 
on the subject. 

CHargies J. Biiison, 


FOLKLORE FROM TANGIER. 


[THe following stories from Morocco have been collected by 
Miss Feridah Kirby Green of Tangier, daughter of the late 
Sir W. Kirby Green, British Minister in Morocco, Miss Kirby 
Green writes: “They have all been told me by a native in 
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Arabic, and written down by me a few hours after hearing. I 
have striven more to get the idea than the exact words, and 
in no case have I drawn on my imagination. The Moor who 
related them to me is an ordinary well-to-do villager, who has 
never been further from Morocco than Gibraltar, and then 
only for one day, and can speak no word of any language 
but his own. He attended the village school when a boy, but 
since his fathers death, when he was about fifteen, was obliged 
to leave it, and attend to, first the cares of his farm, then 
his trade of a mason, and finally to enter the service of my 
family as groom. ; 

I have lived the greater part of my life in Morocco, learning 
the language thoroughly by ear, and not by book, and associating 
much with the country people among whom my lot has been 
cast.” 

An interesting collection of Morocco Folklore, collected 
by Miss F. K. Green, was published in Zemp% #ar for 
December, 1906.—Ep.] 





t. THe REASON FoR ABSTAINING FROM WINE AND PORK. 


THE reason we, the faithful followers of the word revealed 
through the agency of the holy Nebi, touch not wine nor 
the flesh of swine is this: 

In the days when the Prophet lived on the Earth there also 
lived his Sohaba or disciples, holy men who are now called 
Saints or Shereefs likewise, though their glory is a lesser glory 
than that pertaining to the most glorious Si Mohammed. 
Among them were Sidna! Suleyman and his father, Sidna 
Daoud, Sidna Alkoma, and Sidna Ali, and Sidna Mousa, and 
Sidna Haroun, and Sidna Aisse, venerated by the Nasara, and 
many others whose names I cannot remember at the present 
moment, but who all did great and noble deeds and converted 
many unbelievers. And these Sohaba in the intervals between 
their Holy Wars used to hunt and feast together, and they ate 


1 Sidna=Our Lord; applied to the Prophet, the Saints, or the Sultan. 
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of the flesh of the pig, and drank wine even as do the Nasara 

And it came to pass that one day one of these Shereefs, 
being inflamed with drink, hit his mother a most grevous 
blow, and when his drunkenness had left him he repented 
with a great repentance. And he drew forth his sword and 
was about to cut off his right hand, when the Nebi saw him 
and called out, “Stay, oh my son! Why art thou about to 
mutilate thyself thus?” And the Sid with tears answered: 
“With this hand, when I was inflamed with wine, did I hit 
my mother.” And the Prophet said: “Lo, the fault is not 
with thy hand, neither with thee, oh my son, but with the 
wine that inflamed thee. Of a truth the juice of the grape is 
a servant of the Evil One, and through it does he tempt the 
Faithful to their destruction.” And he forbade his Sohaba and 
all their followers to drink wine again. 

_ And for the not eating of pork, it is thus: 

Once when the Prophet was away, the Sohaba had a hunting 
party and slew many pigs and had a feast and were very merry. 
And when 81 Mohammed returned, one of his disciples, a poor 
man, came unto him and cried, “I have a claim, oh my Lord.” 
‘And the Prophet said “Speak on,” and the man said, “I was 
prevented from joining in the hunt of the other Shereefs, and 
when they returned and the spoil was divided as is our wont, 
and they sent to each man a portion, my portion they forgot. 
And thou knowest, oh my Lord, that I am a poor man, and a 
piece of meat is not easily procured in my household.” Then 
said Sidna, “This is not right,” and to the other Sohaba he 
said, “Give the man his portion”: and they said, “It is some 
days since, and what was not eaten we destroyed and none is 
left.” 

Then was Sidna wroth, and he said, "Henceforth, for the 
sake of this my poor disciple whom ye have scorned, that 
portion of the pig which should have been his shall be cursed, 
and no true believer shall eat of it.” And the Sohaba bowed 
their heads and said, “It is well.” But when they came to 
think how they had divided the pig and what pieces had been 
portioned to each, they found that no man could remember 


which piece should have been allotted to the poor man, and 
so for fear of offence they determined to abstain from the 
eating of pig; and thus do we also, we, their sons and 
followers. 


2, TALE or a LANTERN. 


THERE was once a man, a rich merchant of Fez, who had a 
very beautiful wife to whom he was greatly devoted. He gave 
her all that her heart desired, and never allowed another woman, 
whether white or black, to share her place in his life. 

One day while they two were sitting over the evening meal, 
be drew from his bag a pair of very beautifully wrought silver 
bracelets and gave them to her, saying, “See if these will fit thy 
arms, beloved, for this afternoon my fellow merchants refused 
to buy them from the auctioneer, saying, ‘no woman had wrists 
small enough to slip them on,’ and I knew in my heart that 
my Fatumah would find them a world too large." And Fatumah, 
smiling, slipt the bracelets on with ease, for surely they fitted 
her as though they had been made to measure. 

Then said Fatumah, “Oh my lord, grant me one request.” 
And he said, “It is granted, on my head be it™ And Fatumah 
said, “Should it please the Almighty that I should die before 
my lord, will my lord promise that he will wed again she whom 
these bracelets, his munificent gift, will fit"? And the merchant 
promised. “Nay,” said she, “but thou shalt swear, and Dada 
here shall be witness.” And he swore a solemn oath, and the 
old black woman, who had been Fatumah's nurse, was witness. 

And shortly after it was decreed that Fatumah should give 
birth to a daughter, and die. 

But the babe lived, and to it was given the name of Shumshen 
N'har,! and the old Dada cared for her and brought her wp, even 
as the daughters of Sultans are brought up. And she grew daily 
more beautiful so that she surpassed even the loveliness of her 
mother, and her father regarded her as the apple of his eye. 

Now when Shumshen N’har had reached the age of fourteen, 
the relations and friends of her father spoke to him very seriously, 


'Shumshen N'har, Light of Day; Aurora. 
2F 
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saying, “It is necessary that thou shouldst marry again, oh Tajur.! 
Behold thy daughter is growing up and she ought to have a 
husband found for her, and who could arrange for her wedding 
s0 fittingly as her stepmother would? Wouldst thou leave such 
an important matter to the Dada? Moreover, when thy daughter 
is married, thy house will be empty and thou wilt require more 
than ever a wife to cherish thee and care for thy welfare.” 
4ind the merchant saw that they spoke the truth, and said, “It 
is well. Iwill wed.” That evening when the Dada stood before 
him to give an account of her stewardship that day and to hear 
his wishes, he told her what his friends’ advice was, and that 
he had determined to follow it, ‘Then said the Dada, “ Has 
my lord forgotten the oath which he swore to the Lilla 
Fatumah, on whose soul be peace?” And the merchant said, 
“Nay, prepare thou the bracelets, so that when I hear of a 
suitable bride, thou mayest take them to her and see if they 
will fit her arms, and if they do, we will know that she is 
the wife Allah has destined for me, and if not, we will seck 
further.” And the Dada kissed his hand and said, “On my 
head be it.” 

Soon after the merchant told the Dada, “Go to the house 
of such a one. I hear he seeks a husband for his daughter. 
Maybe she is the one who will do for me.” And the Dada 
went even as her lord commanded, but in vain, When the 
young girl tried to put the bracelets on, they stuck on her 
thumb bone, though she pushed until her hand was as white 
as milk. And thus it happened many times, so that the Dada 
grew weary of going from house to house with the bracelets ; 
and all who saw them marvelled at their beauty, and at the 
smallness of the wrists for which they had been made. 

And it came to pass that when the Dada returned from her 
tenth or twelfth essay, it was late in the evening, and she put 
down her haik, and the handkerchief containing the bracelets 
in one corner of the kitchen while she hastened to prepare 
the evening meal. And the Lilla Shumshen N'har entered the 
Kitchen to speak with her and to help her. And she said, 
“T will fold thy haik for thee, oh Dada, and Put it away lest 


1“ Tajar "=a merchant 
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it get soiled.” And when she lifted the hak, she saw the 
handkerchief knotted in a parcel. Then she said, “Lo, what 
has Dada here?” and she opened the handkerchief, and when she 
saw the bracelets she admired them exceedingly and examined 
them carefully and then she tried them on, for she thought 
they must be a pair prepared for her by ber father, and lo, 

the bracelets slipt on to her wrists and rested on her arms 

as thouch they had been made to ber measure. Then did 5 
Shumshen N’har clap her hands and call to her servant, saying, 
“See Dada, how beautiful these bracelets are, and how well 
they fit me. Did my father buy them for me?" And the Dada 
came with haste and looked, and fell on the floor in a swoon, 

for she feared greatly. 

And Shumshen N’har called the other maids, and they poured 
water on her face and rubbed her hands ull she revived; but 
she would not tell them what ailed her, but groaned heavily, 
and then the voice of the master was heard, and Shumshen 
Whar ran to her own apartments with the bracelets forgotten 
on her arms, for she feared she knew not what. And that 
night, when the household was quiet, the Dada stood before 
her master and recounted to him what had befallen. 

Then was that merchant greatly perplexed, and the next day 
he called all his chief friends and the learned men and the 
Kadi, and laid all things before them. And for a long time 
they talked and wondered, and sought to find a way out of the 
difficulty, but they found none. 

Then did the Kadi say to the merchant, “Oh my son, seeing 
that thou hast sworn this solemn oath to thy wife, on whose 
soul the Almighty have mercy, before witnesses that thou wilt 
marry the woman whom these bracelets will fit, and secing that 
these bracelets fit only thy daughter, Shumshen N’har, though 
thou hast tried them on other maidens, it seemeth unto me 
that thon must marry her, And if it does not please the All- 
Wise One to open a door of escape for thee before the wedding, 
thou canst but divorce her the day after the marriage ceremony 
and perchance thus thou may accomplish what is written in the 
Book of Fate.” And the merchant bowed his head and agreed 
to what the Kadi said, 
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And a weddmg day was appointed, and the merchant went 
and lived in another house belonging unto him, leaving his 
former home to Shumshen N’har and the Dada, who set about 
preparing for the marriage, but with tears and lamentations as 
though she was preparing for a funeral. 

As to Shumshen N'har, she shut herself into her own room 
and would see no one, and prayed day and night with tears 
that death might release her. And it came to pass one evening, 
that as the Dada was bargaining in the courtyard with a Jew, 
a jeweller, about sundry ornaments of gold that he was preparing, 
that the moans of Shumshen N’har struck on his ear, and he 
inquired as to the reason of her grief, and the Dada recounted 
to him the story. 

And the Jew, being a charitable man, and having daughters 
of his own, was moved with pity for Shumshen N'har. And 
he said to the Dada, “Verily, this is a sad tale thou hast 
related to me, oh my mistress. May it please the Almighty 
to interpose and avert the evil." And he said, " Wallah, 
my tongue cleaveth to my throat with my wonder and pity. 
Give me, I pray, a drink of water to steady me before I go 
forth mto the streets.” And the Dada went away to seek 
A cup. 

And whilst she was gone the jeweller whispered at the doar 
ot Shumshen N’har's room, “Oh Lilla, fear not, I will aid thee, 
God willing.” And she said, “The blessing of Mulai Dris 
rest on you, oh charitable man." Then said the Jew with 
haste, “I will send a large lantern for thee to see, Hide 
thyself in it and I will get thee away from this place,” but 
before he could say more the Dada returned with the water. 
And the Jew left, promising to send all the ornaments of gold 
with his apprentice so that the Dada might show them to ber 
master before she paid for them, 

And the next morning the apprentice of the Jew came, and 
he brought with him a most beautiful lantern made of silver 
inlaid with gold, and coloured glass, and so large that it had 
to be carried by two men. And the apprentice said, “My 
master has made this lantern for the son of the Sultan who 
is about to be wedded to the daughter of his uncle, Lilla 
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Ameenah, and it is to be carried in front of the amareey: 
And my master has sent it for thy master to see, so that if 
pleaseth him such another may be made for his wedding.” 

And the Dada said, “Well, but my lord does not live here 
and I cannot carry this great lantern, as I can these jewels, 
from this house to where he lives, so that he may see it.” 
And the apprentice said, “Suffer it to remain here a little while, 
oh my mistress, for I have paid and dismissed the porters who 
brought it, and I will go quickly to my master and ask him 
whether he be willing that I should hire two other porters and 
carry it to where your master now dwells." And the Dada 
said, “Well, but it is Friday and about eleven o'clock. If you 
go now, my lord will be at the Mosque. Come back this 
evening.” And the boy replied, “I will come back at Dehhor? 
so that thy lord may have time to see it and decide before 
sunset.” And he went off, leaving the lantern im the court 
yard covered with a shect. 

And Shumshen N’har watched from the little window in her 
door till she saw that the Dada and the other women were busied 
elsewhere, and then she ran and entered into the lantern, seating 
herself among the candlesticks, and shutting the door after her, 





No sooner had she entered it when there came a knocking at 2 
the house door, and one of the slave children went to it. There a 
was the jeweller himself and his apprentice and two porters, 
and the jeweller told how he had come to fetch away the i”) 
lantern, for a message had come from the Sultan's house that " 
it should be sent there immediately. And the two porters lifted 7 

the lantern, and the Jew was directing them how to carry it ind 


to his shop in the Mellah, when another messenger cams from 
the Sultan's wife about the lantern, and he interposed, saying, 
“Take it at once to the palace.” “But, my lord,” said the 
Jew, “I have something yet to do to the door. At present it 
will not open or shut properly, so I have locked it, and the 
wife of our blessed Lord the Sultan will not be able to see 
the interior.” “What matter, dog,” said the Sultan's slave rudely. 


i+) Amareevah,” a latge cage-like box in which « bride is carried to her 
husband's house. Ls 
2 Dehhor,” the first to prayer after midday, about 2 p.m 


“Qur Lady wishes to see it now, and as to the door, thou 
canst afrange it to-morrow or next day,” so the jeweller perforce 
let the lantern be carried into the palace with its precious 
burden. 

By the time the porters arrived with the lantern, the Sultan's 
wife hac lost all desire to see it, so the slave had it placed in 
a corner of the apartment of the Prince, for whose wedding it 
had been ordered, and left it there, still draped with its sheet. 

Now the Prince, whose name was Abd-el-Kebr, had after 
the morming prayer gone for a long ride outside Fez, and 
returned to the palace late that evening, and so weary with 
his exertions that he ordered his people to bring him some 
Supper into his room, and then to leave him to rest, And 
after partaking of the meal he threw himself on a couch and 
fell asleep. 

Meanwhile Shumshen N’har had remained all day concealed 
in the lantern, scarce daring to breathe, until, overcome by 
weariness, she too slept. When she awoke it was about mid- 
might, and she was consumed with hunger, Emboldened by 
the quiet that reigned around, she opened the door of the 
lantern and peeped out. She saw that she was in a lofty, 
Spacious room, sumptuously furnished, and lit by a large lamp 
that hung in the centre of an arch. Heneath this lamp was 
a small table with a tray and food, and in the recess beyond, 
on a divan, lay a most beautiful youth fast asleep. At first, 
overcome by fear and bashfulnegs, Shumshen N'har retreated 
back into her lantern, but her hunger was too much for her. 
“After all,” said she, “this youth seems too sound asleep to 
awake easily, and the food is not too-near unto him. I will 
Creep out, making less noise than a mouse, and assuage my 
hunger, and return ere ever he sees me.” So she stole to 
the table side, and began eating with fear and trembling. But 
gradually curiosity made her creep closer to where he lay, so 
that she might the better see his features, and their beauty 
was such that she forgot all, but bent over closer and closer, and 
he, feeling that someone approached him, awoke suddenly. 

At first these two glorious creatures gazed speechless at each 
other, and then with a cry Shumshen Nvhar strove to flee, but 
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Mulai Abd-el-Kebir seized her caftan and implored her in 
earnest tones to fear nought, but to recount to him how it was 
that she was there. And his honeyed words prevailed on 
Shumshen N’har, so that her fear departed, and she told unto 
the Prince all her tale. 

And Mulai Abd-el-Kebir comforted her, and made her eat 


food and rest on his divan, and he said: “I will devise a 


way that thou escape from this dreadful thing that thy people 
wish to do unto thee, and in the meanwhile thou shalt remain 


hidden in thy lantern in this room, and none shall know that. 


thou art here till I can find some other place where thou wilt be 
safe.” And Shumshen N’har and the Prince talked together nll 
the morning light peeped in at the window. And then she 
returned into her lantern and lay on some cushions he had 
placed there, and Mulai Abd-el-Kebir called his slaves and 
said: “Let no one enter this room whilst I am out, and this 
evening place food there even as ye did last night.” 

And thus it happened for three days. Every evening when 
the palace was quiet, Shumshen N’har emerged from her lantern 
and ate with the Prince, and spent the whole night in converse 
with him. And the heart of Abd-el-Kebir was filled with love 
for her, for her beauty was great, and he swore unto her by 
a great oath that he would save her from her father, and that 
he would marry her, and in token he gave her his ring, which 
was a diamond set in silver, And Shumshen N’har loyed him 
with a love greater even than that which he had for her. 

And on the fourhh day Prince Abd-el-Kebir went with his 
young men and his kaids to hunt gazelle, and whilst he was 
away, his sister, the Lilla Heber, said to her favourite slave: 
““Mesoda, I will go to my brother's apartments this morning, 
for the air there is cooler than in mine, and I know that he 
will not return till evening,” and Mesoda said, “It ts well” 
and the two went to the door of Mulai Abd-el-Rebirs rooms. 
And the slave that was stationed there endeayoured to stop 
them, saying, “Sidna said none were to enter there "; but 
Mesoda chid him, saying, “ Knowest thou not that ‘us his own 
sister, the Lilla Heber, who wishes to enter?” and the slave 
feared and let them pass. 
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for it was much cooler than in the woman's court, and the 
windows opened into a Riat! full of flowers, and from them 
one could see the roofs of all Fez. Moreover, the room was 
filled with beautiful and strange things, and the Lilla and 
Mesoda amused themselves examining them all. And Mesoda 
lifted the sheet off the lantern, saying: “Behold this splendid 
lantern, oh Lilla. It is for the wedding of thy noble brother 
and the Lilla Ameenah.” Lilla Heber replied: “It js truly 
a Magnificent thing, and how large it is, I believe I could 
enter it." And she strove to open it, and Mesoda helped her, 
and at last they managed to open it, and there lay on some 
cushions a maiden asleep, even more lovely than a day in 
Yum-er'Rbia. And when Lilla Heber saw her, her anger was 
great and her jealousy was kindled, and she said to Mesoda: 
“Roll this evil thing in a mattress and bear her forth to the 
baker's and have her burnt in the oven, saying the mattress 
15 infested with lice.” And Mesoda did as the Princess com- 
manded, stuffing a handkerchief into Shumshen N‘har's mouth, 
and she gave a piece of gold to the slave at the door so that 
he might not tell Mulai Abd-el-Kebir who had entered the 
rooms. 

And Shumshen N'har, rolled in the mattress and bound about 
with cords, was taken to the chief oven, and the master thereof 
told to bake the bale thoroughly, so as to kill the vermin, 

But, thanks be to God, the baker's wife zaw the bale, and when 
her husband told her that it was from the Sultan’s palace she 
said: “T will examine it before we put it into the oven, for 
pethaps it may have gold or silk embroideries on it that may 
spoil with the heat, and also, perhaps, I may get rid of the 
vermin in some other manner.” And when she cut the cords 
and the mattress fell open, there within lay neither gold nor silver, 
nor noisome insects, but a fair and slim young damsel with 
a face like the silver moon, and hair that covered her as though 
with a garment, And the baker's wife took her into her own 
room and gave her reviving drinks until she opened her eyes, 
and then Shumshen N'har told her all her tale, and the baker's 


** Rint,” a small court. 
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wife recounted how the Lilla Heber’s slaves had brought her 
to the oven im a mattress. 

Then did the baker's wife consult with her husband, and 
they agreed to keep Shumshen N’har hidden from all people, 
and they clothed her in poor clothes, like unto their own 
daughter, whose name was Aisha, and Shumshen N’har lived 
with these good people and assisted them in their labours. 
And Aisha was never tired of hearing her adventures, and 
made Shumshen N'har show unto her the bracelets that had 
been the cause of all her woe, and she tried them on, and lo, 
they fitted her as if they had been made for her; for Aisha 
also was a pretty maid and graceful, though not fit to be 
compared with Shumshen Nhar. But the ring of Mulai Abd-el- 
Kebir, Shumshen N’har showed to no one, and of his promise 
to wed her she said nought; but in her heart she dwelt on 
these things, and when Aisha and her parents slept, she lay 
awake and wept, and thought on the beauty and goodness of 
Mulai Abd-el-Kebir, and prayed to Allah and our patron Mulai 
Drees to keep him from all ill and to restore her to him. 

Meanwhile, in the palace of the Sultan reigned woe and 
sorrow and distress, for Mulai Abd-el-Kebir, the favourite ol 
the Ruler, had fallen sick, and shut himself up im his rooms, and 
would see no one and would eat no food, but lamented day 
and night. And no one knew the cause of his suffering. And 
his mother and his father rose up fo comfort him, but he would 
have none of them. And his sister, Lilla Heber, said: “Let 
be, when he is wed with hig cousin Ameenah, all will be 
cured,” and she advised her mother to have the wedding 
accomplished. 

But when the Lilla’s words were repeated to Mulai Abd-el-Kabir 
he cursed her most dreadfully, and he swore that he would 
never wed with Lilla Ameenah, no, not if all women died and 
only she were lett. | 

And the Sultan was greatly perplexed. But the Suitan's wile, 
she who was mother to Abd-el-Kebir, said: “ What matter this 
talk of brides and weddings? If my son eat not, he will 
die,” and she caused it to be cried through the streets of Fez 
that all women versed in cookery might prepare @ dish of 
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food which would be taken before the Prince, Mulai Abd-el. 
Kebir, so that peradventure he might be tempted to partake 
of one, and thus eat and live. Moreover, the wife of the Sultan 
promised a rich reward to her whose cookery would tempt 
her beloved son to eat. 

And on the first day many dishes were brought to the rooms 
of Mulai Abd-el-Kebir, and he glanced at them, but with 
loathing, and would not touch so much as a grain of kuskusoo, 
And the second day it happened thus. And that evening the 
baker recounted to his wife how the Prince had fallen ill and 
how all the women of Fez were vying with each other to make 
delicacies for him, so that his oven, yea, and every other oven, 
were filled with Tajjins! And Shumshen N'har heard what he 
said, and when he had returned to his oven she said to his wile, 
“Oh my mother, let me try also whether I can tempt the Prince 
to eat.” And she got kuskusoo, and some fat chickens and 
onions and vegetable marrows and Spices and eges and dates 
and raisins, and many other things. And she made a most 
Succulent dish of kuskusoo, and the outside she ormamented 
most lavishly, and on it she wrote “ Bismillah” and “Long life 
to our Lord” in cinnamon, and under that she wrote the word 
“shumsken N'har,” and inside the kuskusoo, tight in the middle, 
she hid the diamond ring. 

And it came to pass, that on the third day as the slaves 
passed before the couch of Abd-el-Kebir, carrying the various 
dishes that he might see them, that he caught sight of the 
kuskusoo that Shumshen N’har had prepared, and he read what 
she had written thereon, and he beckoned to the slave who 
carried it to set it before him, And the Prince sat up and 
plunged his hand into the dish, and he felt the ring and he 
drew forth his hand and ate. 

And then he said, “ Verily, this is good kuskusoo, Find out 
who brought it.” And they said, “My Lord, my Lord's baker 
brought it and his daughter cooked it.” And Lilla Heber’s slave 
Mesoda was standing by, and she heard and trembled and fled 
unto her mistress. And Mulai Abd-el-Kehir arose and mounted 
his horse and went down to the house where lived the baker. 


1" Tajjin,” a dish of meat and vegetables; a stew, 
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And the baker's wife brought out Shumshen N’har veiled unto 
him, and she spoke to him, and he knew her voice. And she 
told him all that had befallen her, and how she had found a 
eybstitute to be her father's bride, even Atsha the baker's 
daughter, and Mulai Abd-el-Kebir took her home to the palace 
and married her with great rejoicings. And the lantern was 
carried before her amareeyah by two porters. 

And Lilla Ameenah was wedded to Mula Abd -el-Kebir's 
brother, Mulai Abd-el-Wahed, and Lilla Heber was sent by the 
Sultan to Tafilet as a wife for the governor thereof, and Mesoda 
her slave accompanied her. 

And for the Jew, the charitable jeweller, there was a rich 
recompense. 

And Shumshen N’har's and Mulai Abd-el-Kebir's love was 
blessed by many children, and they lived for many many 
years in prosperity and happiness. 


3, THe WeichT serore THE Door. 


Tuene lived once a man so rich that he measured his money 
by the mood,’ as we poverty-stricken ones measure barley or 
bran, And it came to pass that he fell very il, and feeling that 
his fast hour had come, he called his son unto him, and gave 
over to him all his wealth and property, and said to him, “O my 
son, I leave thy welfare in the hands of the Almighty, and to 
the care of such and such a ome, a Jew, who is my friend. 
Hearken thou to his words even as though they were mine. 
Moreover, I have given him charge to find thee a bride when 


thee desirest to wed.” And having blessed his son, the man 


died. 

Now, in course of time the young man desired to marry, and 
so, according to his father’s last words, he went to the Jew and 
informed him. And the Jew said, “It is well,” and bestirred 
himself and found a damsel, and caused a suitable feast to be 
prepared and all things necessary. 

And the morning before the amarecyah he called the young 
man and said to him, “Oh son of my friend, I have found thee 

1 Mood,” a measure containing about a bushel. 
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a bride; but before we may know that she is the one destined 
for thee by Allah, it is hecessary that thou should’st do this. 
To-night, after the amareeyah has been brought to thy house 
and the bride is seated in thy chamber awaiting thee and before 
thou goest up to her, I will cause a heavy weight to be placed 
before the door of the room and thou wilt endeavour to remove 
it. If she be the wife that is fitting for thee, thou wilt succeed : 
but if not, know that she is not for thee, and divorce her to 
morrow without so much as seeing her face” And the young 
man wondered, but he said “It is well.” 

And that night was the amareeyah brought with much pomp 
and rejoicing, and the bride was taken to the man's apartment 
and seated there to await him in a rich robe, with her eyes 
Closed and a veil over her face And the bridegroom, after 
tarrying a while in the mosque with the young men of his 
acquaintance, came up to the door of the room ; it was 
ajar so that he could see the shrouded figure, but before it lay 
the weight of which the Jew had spoken. It was round like a 
ball-and not large, so that the youth thought, “I will lift it with 
€as€ and tarry not to go in unto my wife.” But when he came 
to try, behold he could not move it, no, not the breadth of a 
finger-nail, and he strove with all his strength to move it by 
lifting or pushing or rolling it, but in vain, and he did not enter 
the room. 

And the next morning he went unto the Jew and told him, 
and the Jew said, “Thou must divorce this woman, oh my 
fiend, and I will seek thee another.” And this was done. 

And the Jew, after he had found a second damsel, caused a 
yet finer feast to be prepared, and the amareeyah was brought, 
' even like the first time, and the bride was scated in the young 
Man's room, and lo, when he came to enter, the weight again 
lay before the slightly open door, and though he saw the veiled 
gitl and strove with all his strength to remove the obstacle and 
g9 to her he could not, nay, though he struggled till dawn. 

And when the Jew heard that the young man had failed once 
more, he sighed and said, “ Neither is this the wife destined for 
thee by the All-Wise. Let us send her back to her father and 
I will seek again.” And all was done as he said. 





herself, “Shall I let this man who is my husband kill himself 
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And when the young man came for the third time to try to fie 
the way was blocked, And he said, “But this time I will 
remove the weight, or if I cannot I will try no more, for if | 
do not succeed this time I shall know that it is decreed that 
I should die single.” And he bent his back and seized the ball 
with his two hands and pulled at it till he groaned with 
weariness, but in vain. b 
And the maiden within heard his groans, and she said to 
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without striving to help him?” And she arose and laid aside 
her veil and her outer robe of gold and pushed herself through — 
the halfopen door. And she approached the young man who 
was wrestling with the heavy weight, and she said, “Let me 
help my Lord.” And the two placed their hands together on 
the ball and pushed with all their force, and lo, it rolled on 
one side of the door, so that the entrance was free. And the 
young man looked on the fair face of her who had come to 
his aid, and saw that she in truth was the bride destined for 
him, and he embraced her and the two entered the chamber - 


4. Bay anp MyrtLe. 


OF all shrubs myrtle and bay are the most worthy, pleasing 
to the Eye of the Almighty. They should be kept as precious, = 
and used for no common purpose. Myrtle is good to lay on 
the grave of the beloved or of thy parents. Should a man 
eat of it, the flavour will remain in his stomach for twenty days. 
It is good to carry a staff of bay wood when going to prayer 
ot to religious gatherings. Moreover, each time thou hittest 
on the ground with a bay-stick, thou puttest out the eyes of 
some devil, 


5. THe JINNS. 


As to Jinoon, it ig wonderful how many they be, and what 
shapes they take. One very evil kind take the shape of women. 
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Travelling at night alongside of a marsh, all mud and with 
little water, a man may sometimes hear a woman making that 
cry we call the Zachrhut. If he search, he will see her submerged 
to her breast in the mud. A fair woman, beautifully clothed, and 
apparently no whit different to others. If he be wise he will 
flee from her, but if foolish, he will stop and speak. And she 
will answer with soft words, and he will help her out of her 
muddy home, and take her to wife. Then will she bewitch 
him, and take all his senses from him, and make him do mad 
things, and perhaps finally kill him. Mostly will her power 
be on him when he approaches water, rivers, springs, or marshes. 
No other the bewitched man can see her, but it is well 
known what has befallen him. He himself will declare that 
he is wed to her, and will describe her. Such a man lived 
in our village once, and I myseli have seen him when a lad. 
Sometimes the “'Tolba” are able to help to exorcise the witch, 
but over some evil spirits no one can wield power. 

Once a man was sitting in a mosque and he heard the cry 
of a hedgehog, even as that of a young child. So he rose 
and searched for it, and finding it, caught and rolled it in a 
secure ball with his garment. He tied it in most firmly, but 
when he came to open the bundle, behold, though the knots 
were untouched, the hedgehog was gone. It was a Jinn. 

Once another man was walking along a road when he saw 
& fine black goat, apparently straying. Said he: “I will take 
this beast to the Sook, and if no one claims it, I will sell it," so 
catching it, he flung it over his shoulders and went on. Scarcely 
had he gone a few steps when a wonder! the goat spoke! “Am 
{ not heavy?” said he. The man nearly dropped his burden 
in his surprise, but he was truly courageous. “Am I not 
strong?” he answered, and clutched the tighter. Then he 
thought, “This most certainly is a Jinn. Now will I take him 
to Talib Faroosh, who is a holy man, and reported to have 
much power over all such evil things,” and he went as fast 
as he could to the Talib’s house. When Talib Faroosh saw 
the goat, he at once recognised him, and began to “beat lim 
with his tongue” (abuse him soundly), “for,” said he, “thy 
mother has been searching for thee, high and low. What evil 
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pranks hast thou been doing, oh Son of the Wicked One?” 
And the Jinn was very meek, answering that he had only been 
taking a walk when caught by the man. Then the man told 
how he had found, as he thought, a goat straying, but that 
when it had spoken he had perceived that it was a Jinn, and 
had brought it at once to the learned Talib. And then he 
demanded a reward. “‘It is just,” said the Talib, “Name 
thy price,” and the man asked for 120 mitzakel! Then said 
the Talib: “It shall be paid thee, But thou wast foolish not 
to ask more, for this Jinn is the one son of his mother, and 
very dear to her, and she would be able and willing to pay 
any sum you choose to ask. However, go now in peace,” 
and the man returning to his own home, found the t20 mitzakel 
awaiting him. 

Jinoon are exceedingly rich, as they are able to draw upon 
the supplies of treasure hidden everywhere about this our country. 
The money paid by them is good, but of such ancient date, 
that it cannot pass, and must be melted by the jewellers back 
into lumps of gold and silver. Some of these coins are of a 
long shape, not round like our dollars. 

Certain Talibs there are who are able to convert pieces of 
paper written on and cut into small rounds like coins, inte 
money, but these are of a truth useless, for if thou trust to change 
them, they turn back mto paper. 


6. THe TORTOISE. 


A Tortoise once took one hundred years to mount from 
oné step to another. On the first day of the hundred and first 
year he stumbled and fell back. 

“Now Allah curse all haste,” said he. 


7, THE SPRING. 


Truty the “Liely” (winter) ts the sad time of the year. 
Her time of sorrow when she puts off her fine garments and 


. Mitzakel=a silver coin worth about a shilling. 
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the former and latter rains have passed, and Yum R’baiza, 
“the Days of Grass,” have come! Then are the winds soft, 
and the trees and fields are green and pink and white, and 
everywhere is laid a thick carpet of flowers. And the scents! 
The air is laden with them. Knowest thou why is all this? 
It is because in the days of “Yum R'baiza” are lit the censers 
of “ Jinnat" paradise, and what we notice are the faint breathings 
thereof, What must it be like there, then? There, where the 
souls of the blessed disport themselves? 


THe “Devit’s Door” my WroxHmaALt Anvey CHURCH. 
(PLatTe XII.) 


WROXHALL, according to Dugdale, was originally an outlying 
hamlet in the parish of Honily or Honeley, Warwickshire, 
where, in the time of Stephen, Hugh de Hatton of Hatton, a 
neighbouring parish, founded a house of Benedictine nuns, 
dedicating the church to St. Leonard, the woodland saint of 
Limoges, patron of prisoners, A legend, recorded in the 
fifteenth century in the Chartulary of the convent, told that 
Hugh de Hatton, having been taken captive in the Crusades, 
prayed to St. Leonard, and was then miraculously transported 
back to Warwickshire, where his wife failed to recognise him 
till he produced the half of the ring he had broken with her 
ere his departure, when the two halves were found to fit and 
were miraculously welded together, The Priory, erected on 
the spot on his estates in the forest of Arden where the 
meeting took place, was Hugh's thank-offering for his deliverance, 
and he endowed it with the Church of Hatton and with all his 
lands in the parish of Honily. A century later, Honily itself 
was granted by Simon de Montfort to the Austin Canons of 
Kenilworth, and Wroxhall in course of time became a separate 
parish, The living is still a donative, in the gift of the 
proprietor of the estate. The lay owners after the Dissolution 
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built a mansion on the ‘site of the domestic buildings, but the 
Priory Church (now commonly ‘called the Abbey), which 
occupied the north side of the quadrangle, remained and still 
remains the parish church of the little hamlet. On its northern 
or outward side are five large windows, the middle one of which 
is shorter than the others to allow of a door underneath (Plate 
XII.). door has long béen walled up and no trace of it 
is visible outside, but tradition (as preserved in the Wren family, 
the owners from 1713 to 1861), called it the “ Devil's Door® 
and declared that it was opened only at Baptisms and 
Exorcisms, to allow of the exit of the Devil who might other- 
wise meet and enter into some one coming in by the usual 
entrance nearer the north-west angle of the building. 

Mr. H. W. Poole (Barnet) informs me through Mr. Milne 
that the custom of leaving open ‘the north door of the church 
at a Baptism—or at any rate the idea that it ought to be so 
left open—for the use of the Devil, is constant in Gloucester- 
shire. And Brand has many notes of the custom of reserving 
the north side of the churchyard for the burial of unbaptized 
persons and suicides (Ellis’s Srand, ii. 292). 


CHARLOTTE 5, BURNE. 


Tre Lecenp or Savappan Lake. 


Nort far from the foot of the Black Mountains of Brecon, In 
a low lovely fertile valley, under the shadow of Mount Troedd, 
lies Savaddan Lake (the Llangorse Lake of our maps) The 
following tradition is told regarding it: 

Many years ago, when all the surrounding country was under 
Prince Tewdryg, the bed of the lake was occupied by Savaddan, 
a town identified with the Roman Loventium. It was, at the 
time of our story, ruled by a maiden, the beautiful and high- 
spirited Gwenonwy, who was under Tewdrye's suzerainty. From 
far and wide came suitors for her hand and throne, but none 


found such favour as the noble Gruffydd, youngest son of a 
26 
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neighbouring prince named Meigyr. He was all that her heart 
could desire, yet the maiden Princess dared not wed him, for 
her father on his deathbed had demanded, and received her 
Promise, never to become the bride of one who was not her 
equal both in birth and fortune. 

_ She was a rich and powerful Princess, while he, though of 
good birth, was poor. Alter long delays Groffydd determined 
to bring matters to a crisis, and went one night to the Princess's 
bower and urged her to forget her oath and wed him, regardless 
of her promise. 

“Never,” replied the Princess, “shall it he said that the 
daughter of the noble Ieuan broke her word. I love you, 
Gruffydd; but my honour is dearer to me than even your love. 
You, too, are a Prince, and of a noble family. Use your good 
arm and sword as your fathers have done, and gain wealth as 
they did, and come to me a year hence my equal as well in 
fortune as in rank. For a year and a day I will wait and pray 
for you; return to me within that time a bridegroom worthy 
of Gwenonwy's hand, or return no more.” 

The Prince then left Savaddan and his love, and went to the 
court of Tewdryg, and for ten months fought under his banner 
against Madoc, the rebel lord of Skenpeth, gaining much honour 
but little wealth. At last the war ended, and Gruiffydd resolved 
to make a final appeal to the love of Gwenonwy. Leaving 
Tewdryg’s capital, he arrived on the third day of his journey 
at Bryn-yr-Allt, a monastery on the mountain side overlooking 
Savaddan. Here he asked and obtained shelter for the night. 
He had not slept long when he was awakened by the sound 
of voices in the refectory, which was separated from his room 
only by a thin wooden partition, 

He overheard a conversation between Owen the Sub-Prior 
and another monk, Father Aeddan, from which he learnt that 
the Prior was expected to return next day, bringing with him 
mules laden with precious stones and jewelled robes, bequeathed 
to the monastery by Howell, Prince of Cwmdu, whom he had 
attended on his deathbed. Gruffydd determined, on hearing 
this, to waylay and rob the Prior. He went to a spring, named 
Codvan’s Well, by which the Prior must pass, attacked him and 
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left him for dead, and carried off his mules with their loads 
to Savaddan. He told Gwenonwy his story, and was received 
by her with favour, Meanwhile the monks who had gone out 
to meet the Prior found him lying msensible, but he recovered 
sufficiently to tell them who the murderer was before he died. 
That night an order arrived from Princess Gwenonwy that a 
monk from the monastery should attend that night at the Palace 
to unite her to Gmiffydd, Ponce of Bronllys, In the evening 
a vast assembly thronged the royal chapel to witness the marriage, 
Father Owen performed the ceremony, and as the young pair 
knelt before him for the final benediction, the priest stepped 
forward, and in a loud authoritative tone exclaimed: 

* Rise, Groffydd of Bronllys, thou murderer; and thou, too, 
lady accomplice in his crime, inasmuch as thou hast not avenged 
it. Wedded, yet unblest, bear God's decree. Thou, Prince, 
hast shed sacred blood, and thou, Princess, rejoicest in the un- 
holy deed. Therefore God shall visit you with a great and 
terrible punishment. In His mercy He will bear with you for 
a time, but in the fourth generation the blow will fall not only 
on yourselves, but on all your unblest seed. It shall be; God 
hath spoken it.” 

Without the blessing of the Church upon her union, the kneel- 
ing Princess rose in a rage, and, tumming to her guards, she said; 

“This presumptuous man has dared to offer an insult to a 
Princess of Savaddan within her own palace walls. Hence with 


him to the guard tower. Let him there await the fulfilment of 


his prophecy. Should he still live at the fourth generation, 
and his words prove vain, he shall die. It shall be; I have 
spoken it.” 

Many long and weary years the good father spent in a lonely 
cell at Savaddan, while the town and Court were given up to 
debauchery and vice. 

Meanwhile Gruffydd and Gwenonwy, now growing old, saw 
springing up around them a goodly family of children and grand- 
children. Soon Myvig, their eldest grandson, married, and in 
due course a child was born. ‘This was the long-dreaded advent 
of the fourth generation; still there was no evidence of the 
predicted punishment. 
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On the fortieth day from the birth of Myvig's son, the Princess, 
persuading herself that Owen's curse was merely an idle threat, 
summoned all her family and friends to a great banquet in 
honour of the young prince’s birth. On the appointed day the 
great hall of the palace was full. ‘The feast was at its height, 
and wine was flowing freely, when four guards entered, leading 
the venerable Sub-Prior. 

The Prince taunted him with the non-fulalment of his 
prophecy, but he only repeated that Vehgeance was at hand 
unless the guilty ones repented. The Prince ordered that he 
be shut up in the topmost room of the watch-tower, which should 
then be burnt to the ground. And this was done 

Father Aeddan, now Prior, heard of what had happened, and 
from the monastery above watched the town and flames of the 
burning tower shoot up towards the sky. After the tower had 
fallen, 2 mist came down upon the valley and hid the town. 
While the Prior prayed the mist gradually tose, and the valley 
was seen entirely filled with a vast lake. No trace of the lost 
fown ever appeared save a cradle containing a sleeping child, 
the infant son of Myvig, the last of the princes of Savaddan. 

Lifting the child from its cradle, Father Aeddan bore it to 
the monastery. Naming it Gastayn, he taught it all that the 
good monks could teach. Gastayn afterwards expressed a desire 
to embrace the ascetic life, and built a hut on the lake's edge 
in a sheltered spot. ‘There he spent a life of great piety and 
rigour, in continual prayer for the souls of his wicked progenitors. 
His holiness and learning was so famed that one of the royal 
princes of South Wales entrusted his sons to Gastayn's care, 
Following in the footsteps of their pious tutor, they became 
renowned for the purity and sanctity of their lives, some of them, 
indeed, even obtaining the glorious crown of martyrdom, 
Gastayn, at his death, was buried in his hermitage, where in 
after years a church was built which to this day bears the name 
of the “Church of St. Gastayn,” 

Such is the legend told by the country folk in the neighbour- 
hood, who still gravely tell you that on a calm summer's day 
it 18 possible to see the church tower through the waters of 
the lake, and even to hear the bells ring | 
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[This version of the legend of the origin of the lake of 
Savaddan (Liyn Syfaddon), commonly known as Llangorse Lake 
in Brecknockshire, has been received from Mr. Isaac C. Hughes, 


of ‘Treharris, Glamorganshire, who states that it 15 given as told 


to him by an old resident. 

It is an interesting variant of the version given in Rhys's 
Celtte Folklore, 1. 73, which 1s taken from the Sryfhonm for 1863, 
PP. T14, 115, and purports to be derived from a MS. of Hugh 
Thomas in the British Museum. The following are the principal 
points of difference: 

(1) The names of the Princess and the murderer, her lover, 
are here given as Gwenonwy and Gruffydd, son of Prince 
Meigyr. 

(2) The murdered man ts described as the Poor of Bryn-jt- 
Allt, on a height overlooking the lake, 

(3) The curse is given by the Sub-Prior of the monastery 
when called in to perform the marriage, and not by certam 
mysterious voices heard by the murderer when he went out to 
“lay the ghost.” 

(4) It is to have effect in the fourth, and not the ninth 
generation. 

(5) Its fulfilment immediately follows on the martyrdom of 
the Sub-Prior who had originally pronounced it. 

(6) The mame of the child of the fourth generation who 
escaped, his cradle being found floating on the lake, is Gastayn, 
who afterwards became a saintly hermit. This connects the 
legend with the Church of Llangasty, on the shores of the lake. 

Sui J. Rhys also alludes to the quite different story given by 
Walter Mapes, which, it may be noted, refers to a prince named 
(swestin of Gwestiniog (Wastinus Wastiniauc). He also holds 
that there are signs of Goidelic influence in this neighbourhood. 
Perhaps some support may be lent to this opinion by the name 
Aeddan, that of the Prior of Bryn-yr-Allt, who witnessed the 
catastrophe.—Ep. ] 





THE Feast or Sr. Witrrin, 
frocession and Races Sixty Years algo. 
(Prats XJIL) 
In the Mlustrated London News of Aug. 24, 1844, appeared the 
following account of the Feast of St. Wilfrid at Ripon and 
the races held there on the least-cday. The account was accom- 
Panied by two illustrations, the first of the procession of St 
Wilfrid and the second of the races. That of the procession 
is here reproduced with the kind consent of the Proprietors — 





7 of the Mustrated London {Vews, 

‘i “The Feast of St. Wilfrid, at Ripon, in Yorkshire, always falls 
- on the Sunday following Lammas-day, 

+‘ “Ripon owes its rise to the Saint ( Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, 
u< in the seventh fentury) im whose honour the feast is held, and 
Ny whose return from exile to his favourite monastery of Ripon, 
‘ * 50 long as twelve centuries ago, is still commemorated in the 
be fashion we have more palpably shown in the efgraving, A 


r jolly Dr. Syntax looking effigy, with cocked hat, black coat, 
ue * and top boots, having nothing clerical about him, except the 
i) hands dangling from his chin, js manufactured by some labourers 
~ In the town, and camied from house to house, tied on a cart 
'. horse; and accompanied by a fife and a fiddie, and a host of 
Fa children, who grect the oblations to the Saint with shrill huzzas, 


¥ The good old folks haste into the street to shake hands with 
AS the founder of their town ; and the proprietors of the elfigy (some- 
i. times a ‘wick Wilfray’ as the children style him) retire at dusk 
=< to divide the proceeds, and wind up with a ‘jollification’ 


“i “Then the feast commences in earnest. The Cathedral bells 
cay « Ting out merrily on the Sunday morning following, the Mayor 
and Corporation proceed in gowned solemnity to service at the 
minster; the city is crowded with strangers, and those hatives, 
from a distance, who come to visit friends and relatives ; there 
is & gathering in the sylvan glades of Studley Park 3 and the ivy 
4 grow”, Venerable walls of the ‘mighty carcase' of the abbey 


| of Fountains echoes with the music of glad voices, and smiles 
3 ~~ blandly in the glorious sunshine on the metry pilgrims gathered 
a around. “ 
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“The races date as far back as 1713, for, on the and of February 
in that year, an order was issued by the Mayor and Corporation 
of Ripon to level the High Common ‘fitting for a horse course." 
The support they received from the Corporation was consider- 
able; aided by the munificent donations of John Aislabie, Esq., 
of Studley Royal, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1718-1720. In 
those days the horses in one of the most important races were 
ndden by women; and on such occasions Mrs. Aislabie con- 
tributed the plate, or the money for the prize. In 1826 these 
ancient races were put a stop to by the enclosure of the High 
Common; but in 1836, Mr. Haygarth, a publican, got up some 
races on a small scale, in his own fields, which roused the old 
sporting spirit of the town, and induced several respectable 
individuals to form themselves into a committee, when the 
present ground—a pleasant spot on the north banks of the Ure, 
and a good mile from the city—was selected, and here they 
have been carried on ever since.” | 

The Aifeon Observer, which reproduces this article in its issue 
of July 30, 1908, adds the following remarks: 

“In 1844, though Daguerre had achieved important results 
some four or five years earlier, there was no photography as 
we now know it, and the snapshotter hadn't begun his ubiquitous 
work, The pictures, therefore, may be regarded as sketches, 
but of a very realistic and highly accurate order. The racecourse 
in those days was on the north side of the river Ure at the foot 
of the Red Hills. For many year the races were run on the 
High Common, but in 1826 this was enclosed and the races: 
were dormant until 1836, when they were revived and the 
Ked Hills racecourse laid out. They continued here till 1865 
when they were removed to Red Bank. With regard to Wilfrid 
himself as he appears in the picture, the inference its that he was 
at that time an effigy. Old inhabitants remember the legend 
of their early days, that the Patron Saint was brought in by 
the York waggon—one of the horses of which was used as a 
mount. The figure was a make up in form of a ‘guy’ and 
he was heartily shaken by the hand by the citizens on arrival. 
Farrar in his history of Ripon (1801) says, ‘The feast of St. 
Wilfrid is annually celebrated and continues nearly a week. On 
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the Saturday preceding the day called Wilfrid Sunday an effigy 
of the prelate is brought into the town, preceded by music, which 
is generally met by the people, who with tumultuous joy com- 
memorate the return from exile of St. Wilfrid.’ It is recorded 
say a quarter of a century later, that this ‘Tumultuous joy’ 
took the form of a call from the leader of the horse on which 
the Patron Saint was mounted to ‘Shout, lads, shout,’ and 
accordingly the lads heartily cheered. In later times ‘St. Wilfra’ 
Was represented by a person attired in white robes, wearing a 
mask, and having flowing hair of flaxen colour. His frequent 
draughts of ale at various hostelries usually led to his having 
& very unsteady seat in his saddle towards the evening, and 
the celebration degenerated into what one writer describes as 
a ‘drunken orgie.’ After the Millenary Festival of 1886, in 
which St. Wilfrid had been represented in suitable episcopal 
garb, the procession took a more dignified form, and has since 
been maintained in a manner befitting one who was famous for his 
learning and piety, and to whose devotion Ripon undoubtedly 
owes its continuance as an ecclesiastical centre. For many years 
the local race committee kept alive the tradition and interest in 
the Wilfrid procession, but within the last few years the Patron 
Saint has been adopted by the Corporation, who now see that he 
is becomingly attired, and sent out on what is now an annual 
event of increasing historic interest.” 

[Mr. H. M. Bower of Ripon has kindly forwarded a copy 
of the Aion Observer of July 340, 1go8, from which the above 
extracts are taken.—Ep.] 


DEATH-K.NOcK IN THE WAPENTAKE OF CORRINGHAM, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Sunpay, January 12th, 1908, A. BR, tells me the following 
story, which she had to-night from her sister, who lives as general 
servant with Mr. and Mrs. B&, : 

Last Wednesday night Mr. B. was disturbed by a sound like 


= 


someone knocking at his bedroom window, so he roused his 


wife and told her that there must be something wrong at his 
place of business. 

One of them then struck a light, to let anyone who might 
be outside see that the knocking had awakened them, 

The noise was not repeated, however. 

The next morning a telegram was received which informed 
them that a brother of Mr. B.'s had died very suddenly in the 
Street at a town on the English channel. The death took 
place a little before, or a little after, nine o'clock on Wednesday 
evening; that is, some hours before the knocking was heard 
in Lincolnshire. 

4ifter he received the telegram Mr. B. expressed his con- 
viction that the sound must have been a warming. 

M., the girl who related the story to A. R., knew it was 
certainly true that he had been aroused in the night, for she 
had heard him talking with Mrs. B., though she had not caught 
the sound which awoke him. 

No doubt it really was a warming, she said. Now she under- 
stood why a certain apple-tree had had some blossoms on it 
for many weeks in the autumn, almost up to Christmas, in 
fact, although it had borne a crop of apples. She had tried 
to pelt the flowers off it, but had failed, and such blossoms 
out of season are very unlucky. 

Death-knocks, and similar indications of loss, are not un- 
common in Lincolnshire folklore, but this is an up-to-date 

My grandfather, Edward Shaw Peacock, believed that he had 
been warned of the drowning of a friend by the inexplicable 
shaking of his bedroom window on a day when the air was 
quite calm. 

What I should like to know is, why a connection is assumed 
to exist between a sharp or light stroke, a dull blow, a shaking 
or jarring sound, a succession of gentle taps, or an acute 
rending noise, and the death of some kinsman, or neat 
friend, of the person who hears it? The death-stroke, death- 
rap, or death-knock is supposed to take all these and other 
forms. 
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_ An the house in which I am writing such’ noises are of 
fairly frequent occurrence, but, so far, they have never coincided 
with a death. One wardrobe gives out a sharp splitting sound, 

in a most warning-like manner, when it is contracting in dry 
weather—somewhat to the distress of a superstitious acquaint) 
ance of mine. I have also heard what was apparently someone 
knocking at the front door, and on one occasion the door 

opened in just the manner it does when anyone is coming in, 

“Yet nobody seemed a penny the worse.” 

The strangest sounds occurred some few years ago in broad 

daylight in summer-time. They seemed exactly hke the crack- 

ing of newly-lighted firewood, pistols going off, and water 

overflowing from a tank at the top of the house. The man who 

had filled the tank was as much deceived as I was. Each 

went Up to see whether water was pouring down the staircase. 

All the sounds were really caused by the contracting and 

splitting of the paste which had been used in putting on the 

wallpapers more than eighteen months before. 

Manet Pracocr. 


“That's like old American Johnny, who used to say he never 


had his clothes washed: when his shirt rotted on him he 


bought another. 
“Who was he? 

“Well, he came from America, and talked down his nose, 
but I don’t know whether he was born there. I never heard 
what countryman he really was, but he spoke English as if it 
was his own language, though he was little, and very yellow, 
like a Japanese or Chinese brought up on rice, 

“He wer a wicked old man. Such things he'd say. One 
day, when some children were laughing at him, he told them 
he was going to hell next day, and would take them with him. 

“He talked a lot about hell, and about devils and things 
being with him all night, One night, he said, devils had been 
#t him all the time, and there was one black one he couldn't 
get master of, so he should crucify a crow,! and he did—nailed 
it out, you know, Wings and feet, 


1! Crow usually means rook, “ ket-crow™ being the carrion crow, 
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Rf re eal Savors ig el a 
He wasn’t wrong in his head, though. He had understanding 
enough, and was sharp as need be; and he never meddled 

with anybody, but he was an eviHlooking, wicked old man.” th 


Told to Mabel Peacock by A. R., Kirton-in-Lindsey, 907 it 










NoTes From GREECE AND THE ARGEAN. 
Evi Eve Cuarms. 
(SEE Pare XIV.) 
(1) General in Greece and islands, 


Blue beads. 
Cowries, on horses. . | 2 
(2) Seen in Candia. Jan,-Feb,, 1908. een 4 . 
(2) On a horse boar's tusks in form of crescent, 
| (@) Boar's soaks, in’ shop’ at Athens; seid, 0: be atlas 
: in Use. “. 
(3) Rhodes town. July-August, rgo8. ae: 
— Over harem windows carved in wood : int. 
rhe — Hand. " er 
Pad Pomegranate flower. We ae 
— | Bird? (perhaps only ornament). on. 
Dragon's head? (perhaps only ornament). aa 
. Over shops : 
\ Blue beads, Octopus. r 
en chi Aloe. Onion or garlic bulbs. 
| at Outside the town charms are not common over houses. ‘as tok 
(4) Badger’s hair, I saw a man with this charm in the = 
Messard, Crete. Jan.-Feb., 19038, | 
-. et. 7. 
i 
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‘ (5) At Monolithos (Rhodes) I heard the following tale about 
the small isle of Strongylo off Cape Monolithos. July-Aug., 1908: 
There are roo cisterns cut in the rock on it, but you can 
only count 99. 
I fancy this form of tale is known elsewhere. 


(6) Boys bathing at Sparta. May-June, 1908. 

Some two or three tied a strap or string round their waist 
before diving in—after a few minutes it was usually 
taken off. 

It may have been for “decency,” as we were present. Nearly 
all cross themselves before bathing. 


(7) Good Friday. 1908. Magonla, near Sparta. 

Women and children of Jott sexes crawled beneath the 

; bier in Magonla church to get good luck. 

Flowers from the bier are thought lucky, and are dis- 
tributed or torn off after the Good Fnday night 
procession. Sparfa. 

(8) Thairey monastery. Rhodes. July-Aug., roo8. 

The monk said it was founded by a Princess of Lindos, 
and white mules by themselves brought the stones to 
build it from Lindos to Thairey, 

The question is, was there ever a princess of Lindos? The 
motiastery is Byzantine in style, and not, I should think, of 
a very early date. 

M. 5. THompson, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EcvrpTiaN BELIEFs, 
Les GARENNES, WIMEREUX, Pas DE CALAIS, 


Si,—I do not know if the following extracts from @ letter 
of an officer in the Egyptian Army are of any interest. One 
or two of the beliefs are new to me and they may be so to other 
folklorists, but the remainder of them are of course familiar to 
everybody. Yours faithfully, cc pean ee 

(Exfract.) 

“The day before yesterday D. and I went to the pyramids and 
an old Arab came up to beg and we made him sit down and talk 
tous. He told us about the ghosts that live there. One js a 
beautiful donkey and you get on his back and become a dog, but 
if you stick a knife into his shoulder you become yourself agaim 
and he has to carry you wherever you want to go. Then there is 
another ghost in Cairo who flies about, miles up in the air, and 
makes great hootings and drops thunder and lightning on people's 
heads. He is a very violent Afrect, and there are lots of his 
kind here. 

“Then he said about how the Sphinx used to have a gold crown 
on its head which was stolen from it by the Arabs and how it 
used to speak and answer questions, 

"The pyramids quite defeated him, He could not think how 
the ‘devil they had been built.’ 

“Gad, my servant, says that he has seen lots of Afreets in his 
part of Egypt, like men and women and camels and dogs, and 
they are all very live indeed, and uf you meet a dog on the hills in 
the desert here he may be a dog or he may be an Afreet. If 
the latter you are bound to become a dog yoursell. However 
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they are very afraid of fire and a match is quite enough to keep 
them off. And there was one other one, that lives in the river, 
which 1s like a large fish, with a head like ‘a son of the Arabs’ 
and legs like horse's, and it eats fire.” 





SACRED WELLS. 
Nov. oth, 1908, 

Si,—In Miss Eva Simpson's recently published book on Low- 
land folklore of Scotland there is a reference to the old practice 
lovers going to a sacred well on the first of May and cutting 
their names or initials in the turf near the spring. The particular 
well quoted by Miss Simpson (from Dr. Gregor, I think) is that of 
St. Fittick, near the Bay of Nigg, just to the south of Aberdeen, 

It appears that the same custom was observed in this parish, 
when, on the first Sunday of May, large contingents of youths 
made their way up the hill of Craigour to Redbeard’s Well, 
where they first drank of the Waters, particularly “the cream 
of the well” (it is a chalybeate spring), and then cut. their 
“letters” on the turf, at least one old lady of my acquaintance 
had her name so inscribed 7° years ago. She ts now &6. 

I fail to find much reference to this peculiar observance in 
the copies of “Folklore” accessible here. Perhaps, however, you 
may have it fully treated of. 


: . A. Macpnonarn, 
Crossroad School, Durris, by Aberdeen. 





Nov. 6, 1908, 
The following extract from a lecture by Prof. Milne, F.R.S., 
on Earthquakes—speaking of Japanese and other Folk-Lore on 
£arthguakes—may interest the Society, 


17 St. John’s Wood Park, 
Finchley Road, N.W. 


H. N. Hurcatwson, 


EarTuguakes. (Extract rrom Nature, Apait, 23rd, 1908, 
vol lxxvii., p. 597.) 
At the time of an earthquake in Japan, the children are 
tald that the shaking is due to the movement of a fish which 
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is buried beneath their country, and in Japan we find references 
to this fish in the pictorial art, glyptic art, literature and every- 
day conversation ; all of which would be unintelligible if we did 
not know the story of the earthquake fish. In other countries 
the subterranean creature will be a pig, a tortoise, an elephant, 
or some other animal. The most interesting myths, however, 
relate to underground personages. The forty-five Grecian Titans, 
who were of gigantic stature and of proportionate strength, were 
confined im the bowels of the earth. According to the poets, 
the flames of Etna proceeded from the breath of Enceladus, and 
when he turned his weary side, the whole island of Sicily was 
shaken to its foundations. Neptune was not only a god of the 
oceans, rivers, and fountains, but with a blow of his tident he 
could create earthquakes at pleasure. The worship of Neptune 
was éstablished in almost every part of the Grecian world. The 
Livians, in particular, venerated him, and looked upon him as 
the first and greatest of the gods. The Palici were born in the 
bowels of the earth, and were worshipped with great ceremonies 
by the Sicilians. In « superstitious age the altars of the Palici 
were stained with the blood of human sacrifices. In Roman 
Mythology two very familiar deities were Pluto and Vulcan. 


ADDERS SWALLOWING THEIR Youns. 

It is as yet by no means certain whether the belief that snakes 
swallow their young when they think them to be in danger 
belongs to the realm of folk-lore or of authenticated fact. The 
following communication which was made by Mr. Charles Hone, 
B.C.S., F.2.5., to the 2eo/egist, znd Series, for September 1860, 
p. 1809, therefore deserves reproduction in the pages of Fa/k-Zore: 

“T have now no remembrance as to the year in which I noticed 
the following facts. Walking in an orchard near Tyneham House, 
in Dorsetshire, I came upon an old adder basking in the sun with 
her young around her. She was lying in some grass which had 
been long cut, and had become smooth and bleached by exposure 
to the weather. Alarmed by my approach, | distinctly saw the 
young ones run down the parent's throat: at that time I had 
never heard of the controversy respecting this fact, otherwise 1 
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should have been more anxious to have killed the viper, to further 
prove the case; as it was she escaped.” 

I quote the following passage from the S¢orting Afagasine, 
October, 1809, p. 37. It relates to the neighbourhood of Lewes: 

“There is a vulgar notion among the peasantry, that if twenty 
persons were present, at the time an adder is irritated, and one of 
the twenty only was in a pregnant state, that that one alone would 
be bitten by the reptile. Of the truth or fallacy of this opinion 
we will leave our readers to determine.” 

Epwarkp PEacock. 


Souts Inpian FoLeELOReE. 


Any member of the Society who has time and will to add 
to the stores of facts available for the student, but is not in 
4 position to collect directly from the folk, can render great 
service by carefully examining official reports and bluebooks 
and disinterring the nuggets of folklore which will be found 
embedded here and there. For example, the following will 
be found in the report on the Madras Government Museum 
and the Connemara Library for the year 1906-7 (G.O., No. 464, 
roth July, 1907): 


“A British Chaplain in Madras recently dismissed a servant for cheating 
and Iying. A short time afterwards he found nailed to o teapoy m paper 
scroll containing » fesmine flower tied up with coloured threads, On the 
scroll were inscribed in Tamil the mystic syllable Om, and Nama Siva 
RU. Masthin Sahibu Avergal padama thonai, or ‘IT seek for help at 
the feet of Miasthan Sahib" {a Muhammadan saint), 

“dumong the additions to the ethnological section of the Museum, the 
following may be noted:— ... . 

“Carved wooden kiivadis, which are carried by pilgrims to the shrine 
of the god Subrahmanya at Palni, to whom the kavadi and money collected 
by begging on the way thither are offered in performance of a vow. Soame- 
tines pots containing fish and milk ore attached to the kavadi, and it is 
believed that, as they are votive offerings, these do not go bad. 

“Silver charms made by Akasiles (goldsmiths) for members of various 
easies in the Mysore Province, Kurubas, and members of some other 
castes, keep in their houses silver or gold plates, whereon human figures 
are stamped. Sometimes they are worn by women, and are called in 
consequence hithirada (ali, The figures are supposed to Tepresen! persons 
who have died. Sometimes, similar plates are stamped with figures of 
Hanomin, Basara, Virabhadm, etc., and worshipped.” 
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To the similar Report for the year 1907-8 (G.O., No. 562, 
25th July, rg08), will be found, among the additions to the 

** (2) Salver lizard offered: at a temple in South Canara, as a lizard falling 
on some parts of the body, especially the kudumi (hair knot) of a female, 
is unlucky. A case was cited in which a lizard did so, and the woman 
lost ber husband eight days afterwards, as she had not made an offering. 
The priest is consulted, when a lizard falls on the body, as to whether the 
Omen is auspicious or the reverse. [It is common in India for limands to 
fall suddenly from walls and roofs. In N. India the lizard known as bich 
sje (poison skull) is especially unlucky. It bears a mark like 2 death’s- 
oo the back of its bead; whence the name.—Ep.] 

(3) Levelling plank used in the kambla buffalo races in South Canara, 
A pair of racing buffaloes, which may cost from Rs. 1§0 to Rs. 500, is 
harnessed to the plank, at the distal end of which is a small square board 
on which the driver stands. The races take place in a ploughed field 
flooded with water, “The mecing,” Mr. H. O. D. Harding writes, "is 
for no prize or stakes, and there is no betting, starter, judge or winning-post. 
Each pair of beffaloes runs the course alone, and is judged by the assembled 
crowd for pace and style, and, most important of all, the height and 
breadth of the splash which is made. Rich Bants keep a kambila Geld 
consécmited to buffalo racing. The meces are a sort of harvest festival.” 
They are held in the autumn before the second or sugge crop is sown. 
Devils (bhithas) must be propitiated, and on the previous night the 
Koragas sit up, and perform a ceremony called panikkuluni, or sitting onder 
the dew. To Bi separate en eretboy estonia. Taiad on 
devoted to cock fighting, in which the birds are armed with 
devised steel spurs of vuriows sinuous forms. It is believed that the bhatha 
is appeased, if the blood of a wounded bird falls on the ground. At Udipi, 
[ acquired a replica of a representation in solid brass of a pair of racing 
eee ek Dimik Had ever, DER bak bee ofall the temple 
by the owner of a pair of buffaloes which had fallen ill. . 

(5) A very interesting example of sympathetic whagite in the shape 
of a wooden representation of a human being, which was washed ashore 
at Calicut, Malabar, The figure is made of soft wood, and is eleven 
inches in height, The arms are bent on the chest, and the palms of 
the bands are’ placed together as in the act of saluting. A square cavity, 
closed by a wooden lid, has been cut out of the middle of the abdomen, 
and contains tobacco, ganja (Indian hemp}, and hair. An iron bar hes 
been driven from the back of the bead through the body, and terminates 
in the abdominal cavity. A sharp eit instrument has been driven into 
the chest and back in twelve places. . 

“(F) Bamboo tassels from Kotilyr in Malabar, Pilgrims carry away 
from this place a span length of green bamboo crushed into fibre and 
shaped like a tassel, These tassels are considered to be very sacred, and 
are tied to the roof of the house. It is believed that bamboos from other 
places are not capable of this transformation." A. R. WaricHrT. 

zH 
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EncLisH TrRapitionaL Soncs anp Carois. Collected and 
Edited, with Annotations and Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
by Lucy E. Broapwoop. Boosey & Co, 2s. 6d. 


Miss Broapwooo here gives us a Selection of thirty-nine 
traditional songs, most of them collected by herself in Sussex 
and Surrey, 1893-1901, but in some cases recovered by others 
elsewhere. The airs, it is needless to say, are noted exactly 
as sung by the folk-singers: the words are occasionally modified 
where obvious corruptions could be corrected, or where modem 
manners required it. But reference is always made to the 
publications of the Folk Song Society, from which the spsrsstme 
meréa of the singers can be ascertamed if desired. This is as 
it should be. The Folk Song Society, as scientific observers, 
simply record airs and words exactly as they are sung, and 
their valuable publications form documentary evidence for the 
folk-lorist, the musical student, and the histoman of music, for 
all time to come, but do not appeal so directly to the general 
public as do the collections of Miss broadwood, Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, and others. In these the skilled musician takes the tradi- 
tional air as recorded, adds the instrumental accompaniment, 
corrects the words where necessary, and sends forth the song 
into the world fitted to begin a new career in a new environ- 
ment and under other conditions. In addition to this, Miss 
Broadwood's introductory remarks and notes on both words and 
music are worth reading even by the unmusical folk-lorist, dealing 
as they do with facts of development, variation, and survival, 
which suggest interesting analogies in other departments of 
folk-lore. Cuar.otte S. Burne. 
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Pusuications of THE Americas ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
edited by Franz Boas. Vol. I. Fox Texts by Witiiam 
Jones. Leyden, late E. J. Brill, 1997. 


Tue Foxes, though a distinct people, more than a century ago 
united with the Sauks, and the two have together been since 
known as the Sauks (or Sacs) and Foxes, or Musquaki. The 
Folklore Society already knows something of the Musquaki. 
It is indebted to Miss M. A. Owen for the unique collection 
in the Museum at Cambridge representing much of the material 
culture of the tribe, and also for the monograph and catalogue 
embodied in a volume issued to the members four or five years 
ago. The volume before us may be regarded as supplementing 
Miss Owen's account. It is to be followed by a work dealing 
with the material culture, and by stories taken down in English. 
The stories here given are in their native dress with a 
translation on opposite pages. Although we may suppose the 
collector to be familiar with Fox traditions, it would have been 
more satisfactory had the texts been dictated by the native 
story-teller, and, when taken down, read over to and revised 
by him. This is possible with many peoples in the lower 
culture. Apparently it is impossible with the Foxes, “ Every 
single piece of text,” therefore, “was told but once, and delivered 
without thought of the purpose I meant to make of the maternal.” 
It was often “told too fast to permit of the recording of every 
single word that fell from the lips of a narrator.” Consequently 
it is not entitled to such authority—at least in matters of detailL— 
as some other collections, the stories of which have been dictated 
and revised by natives. ‘The intense conservatism of the Foxes, 
and the fact that many of the stories are regarded as sacred, 
are sufficient to account for this. Hut there is no reason to 
doubt (and comparison with the stories of other tribes establishes) 
that on the whole the collection does represent the stories. as 
actually told both in their main lines and in their spirit, while 
in many cases it embodies the actual words of the narrators. 
An interesting characteristic of the Foxes is noted by the 
author. Unlike the Ojibwas and other tribes they do not spin 
out their narratives to great length, they are not given to 
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digression or the display of fancy and emotion. Their tales 
are told in the fewest possible words; and the general know- 
ledge possessed by the audience of the course and meaning 
of the tale facilitates frequent ellipses. The effect is sometimes 
to render it unintelligible without some expansion. The transla- 
tions are, however, made as literal as such difficulties permit, 
and expansions are kept within the fewest words capable of 
rendering the sense. 

The contents of the tales are in general similar to those 
of the tribes in a similar stage of culwre. The Pesonnr usually 
called Culture Hero or Transformer is, of course, a prominent 
hero. Neither of these titles is very happy as applied to one 
who is by tums buffoon, fool, knave, and a wise, beneficent, 
and even altruistic hero, now held up to ndicule and contempt 
for his greed and stupidity, now triumphant over all the machi- 
nations of his enemies. Among the Foxes he is a Transformer 
only on a very limited scale, and can hardly be reckoned a 
Culture Hero at all. But he is, in spite of all his faults and 
shortcomings, the national hero, regarded with religious reverence. 
In the stories here brought together he is always in human form, 
and not, as among some other tribes, a Coyote. His death is 
not told, but a story is given of how six men went to seek 
him in a far distant place to which he had departed, and how 
those who succeeded in reaching him obtained supernatural 
gifts, 

In the stories of the Foxes, as in other American collections, 
we come upon parallels to European tales which are the despair 
of those who seek to account for resemblances by borrowing. 
It would be difficult to account for the migration of the story 
of the pigmies warred on by cranes from Greece to the region 
of the Great Lakes of North America, or of the incident from 
Scandinavia of the astonishing appetite of Thor disguised as 
bride. The Russian heroine, Marya Morevna, whom the hero is 
required to subdue before he can marry her, is duplicated by 
the Foxes; and the marriages are followed by the Magical Flight 
from the heroine's brothers. Other incidents well known in tales 
from the eastern hemisphere are that of the innocent Persecuted 
Wife, Hospitality to Travelling Deities, the Man tied up ina 
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Sack to be put to death, the Singing Bone, the Bnde won in 
a contest of skill. They are all, however, so thoroughly American 
in detail and atmosphere that borrowing cannot seriously be 
thought af, 

The tales are in fact genuinely native. Incidentally they tell 
os much of the native life and ideas. The Foxes now reckon 
kinship exclusively through the father; yet we find numerous 
allusions inconsistent with fatherright, It would take too much 
space to discuss these, and I must content myself with saying 
that both on sociological and psychological grounds the volume 
is well worth studying. Students who do so will look forward 
with interest to the completion of the work in the succeeding 
volume. | 

E, Smowey HaRrtT.anp. 


Tue Merruen. By T. C. Hopson. With an Introduction by 
Sir Cuartes Lyatz, London: David Nutt. 1908. 


THe Mixkims. From the Papers of the late Epwarp STack, 
Edited, arranged and supplemented by Sir CHartes Lyra. 
London: David Nutt. 1908. 


Ir cannot be asserted that the study of the ethnography and 
folk-lore of the primitive tribes of Assam has been neglected in 
the past. It has received a good deal of attention from time to 
time from Government officials and missionaries, and Sir Charles 
Lyall has had no difficulty in showing that Col. Waddell’s 
assertion in his article on the “ Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley,” 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1900, to the effect 
that “no steps are being taken to record the rare vestiges of 
prehistoric society which still survive,” and that “this unique mass 
of material... is being allowed to disappear unrecorded,” is 
unfounded, and that Col. Waddell has himself neglected some of 
the most obvious sources of information, such as Col, M‘Cuiloch’s 
valuable “Account of the Valley of Munnipore.” Still there was 
ample room for the excellent series of monographs on these tribes 
now appearing under the orders of the Government of Eastern 
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Bengal and Assam, and the excellent and attractive form in which 
they are issued is a pleasant contrast to the usual dreary and 
repellent blue-book in which many invaluable researches have 
been entombed by Indian Governments, both Impenal and 
Provincial The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
then under Sir Bampfylde Fuller, deserves the greatest credit 
for this new departure, which it initiated in 1904, and it may be 
hoped and expected that other admimistrations will be roused 
by the example to do something similar for other parts of our 
Eastern Empire. Major Gurdon’s monograph on the Khiisis 
appeared lust year, and now we have the two works on the 
Meitheis and the Mikirs, both edited by Sir Charles Lyall. 

The Meitheis are the dominant race of Manipur, best known 
to the general world by the events attending the outbreak of 
t3gt, and by their devotion to the game of polo. They are 
now an orthodox Hindu people, but Hinduism was introduced 
only two hundred years ago, and they still retam many of the 
beliefs and customs of their un-Hinduized neighbours, the Nigas 
of the neighbouring hills. A remarkable fact is the wearing of 
Niga costume by the Raja once only, on accession to the throne. 
Many interesting details are given by Mr. Hodson in his chapter 
on religion. There are certain survivals of ancestor worship 
and tabus which are by no means in accordance with those of 
the Hindu system, Thus a reed ts tabu in one clan, a buffalo 
in another, a fish in a third. 

The folk-lore section of this book is of great value, “Numit 
Kappa” (the man who shot the sun) i a native myth bearing 
on the origin of the race, now translated for the first time. The 
History of Moirang (one of the principal villages) embodies 
much legendary matter, and the romantic tale of Kamba and 
Thoibi forms part of it. This excellent folk-tale is given in 
full, and ig accompanied by illustrations in colour from drawings 
by a native artist, Bhudro Singh, who is reported to have 
executed them while undergoing a term of imprisonment in jail, 

There is a full section regarding the Meithei language, which 
belongs to the Kiki-Chin group of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
The legend of Numit Kappa, both in archaic and modem 
Meithei, is given in full with a literal English translation. 
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The companion volume on the Mikirs will be found by most 
readers the more interesting of the two, as the Mikirs are a more 
primitive and interesting race than the Meitheis, and the col- 
laboration of Sir Charles Lyall and the late Edward Stack has 
resulted in the production of a thoroughly admirable work both 
in style and contents, Mr. Stack died in 1887, leaving behind 
him the materials he had collected, and these have now been 
taken in hand by Sir Charles Lyall, who has himself made many 
additions and expanded them into this volume. The sections 
on Domestic Life, Laws and Customs (except the Appendix), 
and Religion, are entirely taken from Mr. Stack’s papers, while 
the Folk-tales collected by him have been translated by Sir 
Charles Lyall, who is himself responsible for the sections on 
Language and Ethnology. 

The Mikirs call themselves Arléng or ‘ Men,’ like many other 
races. Mikir is their name among the Assamese. They are a 
peaceful, primitive race, occupying an isolated block of hill and 
forest country south of the Brahmaputra. The interesting 
account of their beliefs and customs here given should be studied 
by all anthropologists. Among other primitive customs may be 
noted the survival till lately of the institution of a bachelors’ 
hall (p. 117), and even of ante-nuptial promiscuity (p. 19). 

The Folk-lore section is one of the best parts of the book. 
The “Story of a Frog” is an amusing version of the well-known 
sequence-stories, so common both in Asia and Europe. The 
“Story of an Orphan and his Uncles” relates how a clever and 
friendless orphan cheated his six wicked but stupid uncles, and 
should be read by all lovers of good folk-tales. Harata-Kunwar is 
a long and elaborate story of the swan-maiden type, in which the 
hero obtains his wife by taking her garments while she was 
bathing with her sisters, all of them being winged creatures, 
daughters of the King of the Great Palace. He loses her in 
the usual manner, but his recovery of her and his final victory 
and happiness give a completeness to the tale not found in 
most versions. Sir Charles Lyall alludes to a similar story 
current among the Angimi Nagas, a race sull less influenced by 
Hinduism than the Mikirs. There is also a creation-myth con- 
tributed by Mr. Allen of the American Baptist Mission; but 
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Sir Charles Lyall is doubtful as to whether it may not have been 
to some extent influenced by questions asked of the narrator, 
as the concluding episode resembles the Biblical account of 
the Tower of Babel. But the influence, if any, seems to be 
confined to the last paragraph, and | do not think there is any 
reason for rejecting the legend as a whole. 

The linguistic section, by Sir C, Lyall, is based upon that 
which he has already contributed to vol. iii. of the Limgwéstiz 
Surcy of Jndfa, and will in its present form be available to 
students in a much more convenient form. The Mikir language 
belongs to the Nigaé-Bodo sub-group of the ‘Tibeto-Burman 
family. The folk-tales above alluded to are given in full in the 
Original with an interlinear translation. 

In the chapter on “ Affinities” Sir C. Lyall discusses the position 
of the Mikir race, and points out that in spite of borrowings from 
Hindu sources their original characteristics have not been 
obscured, and that their social fabric is based on exogamous 
groups, with patriarchal principles of marriage and inheritance, 
unlike that of their neighbours the Kh&sis ; while they differ from 
the Kakis in building their houses on posts instead of on the 
ground. He considers that they should be classed among the 
tribes which form a link between the Nagas and the Kaki-Chins. 

Hoth volumes are well illustrated, the coloured plates being 
especially valuable as showing the costumes in their proper tints. 
The illustrations add considerably to the value of the series. 


M. Loncwortu Dames. 


REPORTS or THE Camprincge Expepitiow To Torres STRAITS: 
Vol VI. Sociotocy, Macic, anp RELIGION oF tHE EASTERN 
ISLANDERS. Cambridge Un niversity Press, 1908, gto. Pp, 
xx, 316, with 30 plates, 7o blocks in the text, and 3 maps. 
Price 218. net. 


THIs is the companion volume to the one reviewed in Fo/é- 


fore, XV. 352, which dealt with the Western Islanders The 
present one is mainly the work of Dr, Rivers and Dr. Haddon. 
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Genealogies, social organisation, kinship, and the like fall to the 
share of the former: the part of the latter consists in folk-tales, 
birth and marriage customs, magic and religion ; and Dr. Haddon 
is jointly responsible with Dr. Myers for funeral ce emonies and 
the Cult of Bomai and Malu. 

At first glance one would not expect to find much difference 
between the two sets of islanders dealt with in the two volumes; _ 
the islands are not many miles apart, and differences of enviton- 
ment other than those caused by human activities are probably 
small; but the Miriam of Murray have, unlike the Western Islanders, 
among whom totemism is still prominent, either never passed 
through the stage of totemism or left it so far behind that 
practically no certain traces of it are now discoverable. Dr. 
Haddon inclines to the view that they have been totemustic, but 
are so no longer, owing to (1) the strengthening of blood kinship, 
(z) the need of a more personal type of religion, and (3) the 
introduction and growth of the hero cults. 

Practically there is only one piece of evidence on which Dr. 
Haddon lays any stress as evidence of former totemism, to wit, 
the appearance of ghosts of recently deceased persons in the 
form of some animal. These /amar eiur are said to be the 
eponymous animals of the groups which take their forms at 
death; but the relation holds good im the case of males only 
(p. 256), and from the wording of the passage it appears that 
the information comes from a single individual ; not only so, but 
from the paragraph immediately following we learn that at the 
death of a man of the Aeisam (shark) group, and Geregere (small 
bird) @ a snake will appear; one would therefore like to know 
for what percentage of cases the statement holds good that the 
eponymous animal appears. The mere fact that the lamar ebur 
is not necessarily the eponymous animal is, however, far from 
being decisive evidence against totemism; for at no great dis- 
tance to the east, in the south-east of New Guinea, and again 
in Fiji, we find systems of linked totems, a bird holding the 
pride of place, and a fish, a snake, and a plant being associated 
with it, It might well happen that there was some differentiation 
of function between these different totems, and a situation such 
as that found among the Miriam might easily arise. 
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It appears that the /amar eévr of women are flying animals, 
bats or birds, and Dr. Haddon suggests that we have in 
this a relic of “sex-totemism.” Now not only is sex-totemism, 
so far as we know, confined to the south-east of Australia, from 
Adelaide as far as Brisbane (and it must be remembered that 
the drift of culture and migration has been from north to south), 
but in every case the males claim one species, the females 
another; here in Murray Island, however, there is no trace of 
a male “animal brother,” and there is no limit to the number 
of species of birds regarded as akin to the women. If it is a 
transformed belief, like linked totemism, it is simpler to regard 
it a5 a transformation of something known to exist or to have 
existed in or near the Eastern Islands, not of a remote and 
isolated phenomenon like Australian sex-totems. 

It is, of course, equally legitimate to argue that the belief is 
independent of totemism; it is in most cases impossible to 
trace any connection between “‘soul-animals” and totems. It 
is Quite arguable that men, who go to war, to the chase, and 
50 on, have one set of omen animals, while women, who work 
in the fields, have another; and this association of certain 
animals with the sexes in Murray Island may have had some 
such origin ag this. 

There is a further objection to the totemic theory of the 
Jamar ebur, and it is by no means a small one, viz. the com- 
parative rarity of the belief in transformation into the totem 
animal at death. Traces of such a belief should at least be 
discoverable in or near New Guinea if we are to regard the 
Jamar ebur as vestiges of totermism. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems premature to suggest causes 
for the decay of totemism among the Miriam; not only so, but 
it is permissible to doubt how far some of the suggested causes 
would be effective in transforming the social system. In America, 
for example, we find the personal tutelary spirit (individual totem) 
side by side with kin totemism; and neither that nor the 
theology of the Iroquois seems to have caused the collapse of 
their totemic system, 

Then again, as Father Schmidt argues in an article to appear 
shortly, of which he was good enough to show me the proofs, 
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there is some evidence that hero cults penetrated Australia and 
metamorphosed native beliefs; im fact, Schmidt argues that 
Baiame bears strong traces of such influence, which he regards 
as Papuan. Yet neither the All-Father belief general nor 
the belief in Baiame in particular seems to have affected Aus- 
tralian totemism. In this connection I may perhaps be permitted 
to mention an interesting piece of evidence unnoticed by Father 
Schmidt, which tells strongly in favour of his argument. Accord- 
ing to the Minkin of the Lower Leichardt, Baiamai taught 
‘nitiation and came from Warderan (Aust. Anth. Jf. i. 14); he 
‘s a culture hero; their god is named Gooaree, In the same 
manner the Mikadoon make Baiamai the onginator of their 
initiation ceremonies, and say he came from an island beyond 
Australia. ‘This evidence, published before Baiame was a bane 
of contention, seems irrefragable testimony to the correctness 
of Schmidt's intuitions. 

By a curiows coincidence—tt is probably nothing more—the 
culture hero of the Miriam, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
ig named Bomai; but it would be rash to argue any relation 
hetween him and Baiame, though the latter's name is also written 
Boyma; in any case we May assume that even an actually 
existing relation would not be demonstrable. But it is inter- 
esting to observe that in the hero cult of Murray Island Maia 
ig the exoteric person, Bomai the mote sacred and esoteric, 
whose name may be employed by the initiates only. 

In addition to Dr. Haddon’s account of the hero-cult, there 
is a long description of magical and religious practices; the 
former are defined as of intrinsic efficacy, and not dependent 
for their success on any influence not inherent in the magician 
or his paraphernalia; and this definition is taken to be identical 
with that which makes magic automatic. This assumption is 
hardly valid, but apart from that it is open to question whether 
there is much advantage in classifying ceremonies according to 
a criterion which docs not profess to take account of native 
ideas. Dr. Haddon would probably admit that it would be 
unwise to classify facts as to native legal ideas from the point 
of view of English law or French law; why then should magic 
and religion be treated differently ? 
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Quite apart from this, on the point of terminology, it is 
undesirable to make magic and automatic, religion and volitional 
results equivalent, for the simple reason that to do so is to 
introduce a scientific sense of magic which does not agree with 
that laid down by believers in magic. Necromancy and an 
appeal to the devil are in popular usage recognised as magical, 
though by Dr. Haddon’s definition they are religious. Ambi- 
guities of this sort are confusing, and if the distinction between 
mechanical and volitional is important, it should be defined by 
terms other than magic and religion. 

The prominence given to the distinction between magic in 
Dr, Haddon’s sense and religion seems to be due sometimes 
to a feeling that the former is impossible whereas the latter is 
merely unproved, though those who make the distinction are 
probably quite unconscious of the source of it; but this basis 
of classification is rather theological than scientific. Dr. Frazer 
argues for its validity on the ground that the mechanical action 
of magic is the equivalent of the mechanical action of the laws 
of mature. If primitive man knew anything of natural law, or if 
he set to work to construct a scheme of magic on any systematic 
' basis, Dr. Frazer's position would be justified; as it is, his basis 
of classification is selected without reference to the ideas of 
believers in magic. 

Dr. Haddon classifies magic under the heads of control of 
the elements, of vegetable, animal, and human life. Here again 
we have a classification from the point of view of the white 
man; and as the same object can be used, eg. for rainmaking 
and malevolent magic, it hardly makes for clearness. To take 
a single example, a sage, or object of magical or religious efficacy, 
figures not only in each of the sections on magic, but also in 
the chapter on religion, It would surely have been better to 
give all the information under one head; and then, if necessary, 
to classify in some other manner, by preference in tabular form, 
AS a Curiosity, it may be noted that simple straightforward 
poisoning by means of drugs is classed under the head of 

It must not be imagined from these criticisms on method 
that the account given by Dr. Haddon is obscure in itself or 
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anything but highly interesting; and the same may be said of 
his admirable account of funeral customs. A distinguishing 
feature of the funeral rites of North Australia is the length of 
time which elapses before the final burial; the Miriam carry 
this a stage further, for the body is mummified, not buried at 
all, and kept in the house till it absolutely falls to pieces. It 
is interesting to note that in spite of this, the fear of the ghost 
was a powerful factor in old-time ethics, The funeral ceremonies 
are extremely elaborate, and certain groups had lone the right 
to perform some of them. A singular feature ot these Aeder 
rites is that they seem to have been introduced bodily from 
the Western Islands. 

In dealing with social organisation Dr. Rivers has had a 
difficult task. It appears that there are at least four different 
groupings—according to (a) villages and (@) districts; (ce) a 
division into moieties; and (@) a grouping in animal-named 
sections; but it is by no means clear how these are related to 
each other. 

Dr. Rivers argues that the district division was originally 
regulative of marriage; but with the ever-widening citcle of 
kinship the field of marriage became so restricted that the 
district system was replaced by village exogamy. The dual 
organisation of the Asem le and Zagared fe is suggestive of the 
phratriac system of Australia and Melanesia; but there is no 
evidence that either this or the animal-named groups have had 
anything to do with marriage, and it seems more probable that 
they are connected with the Bomai cult; but Dr. Rivers points 
out that rainmaking is confined to the Zagere# /, and that it 
ig improbable that so old a rite should be introduced, as on 
this theory it must have been, at a late date. We find a dual 
grouping, unconnected with marriage, both in East and West 
Africa, though details are unfortunately lacking; possibly wider 
knowledge of these may throw light on the Miriam grouping. 

The use of these volumes is less easy than it might be owing 
to the fact that the index cannot appear till the final volume 
is reached; but Dr. Haddon has done something to help the 
industrious by indexing his contributions. We may hope that 
the completion of this great contribution to anthropological 
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literature will not now be much longer delayed. It is superfiuous 
to speak of the printing and the plates; they are on a par with 
N. W. THOMAS. 


TRAVAUX DE LANNEE SocioLocigue, publiés sous la direction 
de M. E. Durkuem, Essais sur tre Réciuwe pes Castes 
par C. Boucie. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1908. 


f’ Année Soctelegigue, after ten years of valuable contributions 
to anthropological and specifically to sociological study, has, in 
its old form at least, come to an end. The Afémoires we have 
looked for as a periodical embodiment of learning and. critical 
acumen applied to current questions are henceforth to be 
expanded into treatises and issued separately from the hiblio- 
graphical reviews, which will appear at longer intervals. The 
work before us is the first of these treatises. It is divided into 

three parts, preceded by an introduction on the Essence and 

the Reality of Caste. Following this introduction, the first part 
deals with the Roots of Caste, the second with its Vitality, the 
third with its Effects. The introduction and the discussion of 
the Roots of Caste are reprinted with little change from the 
Mémorre on the subject by M. Bouglé which appeared in the 
fourth volume of £’4andée Sociologigue, and of which an account 
was given in /o/é-Zore, vol. xii. pp. 481-485, 

Having demonstrated in the Afé¢motre that Caste owed its 
origin and its strength to the old ethnic religion of the Aryan 
invaders of India and only its direction to economic causes, 
the author pointed out that the stage of social development in 
which tt took its rise was not peculiar to the Indian Aryans, 
Other civilized societies had passed through it, but everywhere 
else it had proved a merely transitory phase. Everywhere else 
vaster political unities had swallowed up the primitive family 
and tribal groups, had thrown down the old barriers first in 
one direction and then in another, and had permanently trans- 
formed the social conditions. India alone had suffered an. 


arrested development. She had continued to divide, to specialize, 
and to hierarchize where other peoples had onified, mobilized, 
and levelled. Why she had thus crystallized and intensified an 
early stage of civilization M. Bougle was not then prepared 
to say. 

The second and third parts of the present work are in some 
Measure an answer to the question, The author recognizes the 
dificulies in his way ansing chiefly fom the comparative 
poverty of historical documents. He cannot, therefore, trace 
in detail the flux and reflux of the vanous forces dominant irom 
time to time in the life of the peninsula as we can trace those 
of Europe. In dealing with the vitality of Caste, therefore, he 
takes only two salient moments in its long course on which 
we are best informed, namely, its contest with Buddhism and 
its. struggle against the European influences concentrated upon 
it under British administration. 

Beyond doubt Buddhism directly opposes the authority of 
the Brahmans, and it seems at first sight to be a deadly enemy 
of Caste. Caste is repudiated in Buddhist teachings; is 
ignored in Buddhist communities. But those communities are 
gathered out of the world. By the vows of mendicity and 
chastity imposed upon them they are withdrawn alike from the 
ordinary toils of life and the ordinary social relations. ‘The 
rules of hereditary specialization, as well as those of marriage 
within the caste, therefore cease to weigh upon their members. 
But those rules continue to be observed by the external ad- 
herents. The laity, who contribute to maintain the monks or 
whose children enter the monasteries, do mot cease to gain 
their bread in the manner of their fathers, or to choose their 
wives without trespassing over the consecrated boundaries. 
Converts they may be to the Buddhist faith; they remain 
enclosed notwithstanding im the Brahmanic organization, Bud- 
dhism raised mo standard of revolt against a pressing social 
tytanny; it rather gave a signal for flight. Preoccupied with 
the question of escaping from the world, it was incapable of 
leading a real social reform. Its essential pessimism sterilized 
the germs of reform as soon as they were sown by its proselytism. 
Even its philosophy, with its law of transmigration depending 
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upon the good or evil deeds of a previous life, sanctifies, petrifi 
perpetuates the inequality of social conditions, the division of 
society into castes. Hence when the propaganda had run its 
course, when the early enthusiasm had died away, when the 
countenance of the ruler was given no longer, Buddhism dis- 
appeared, probably without any serious persecution or political 
convulsion, and left not a trace upon Caste. 

The relations of the English administration to Caste would 
lead us into questions better avoided in these pages. M. 
Bouglée comes to the conclusion that the pressure of the English 
administration upon Caste is much less than might be thought 
likely: indeed, in some directions it is even favourable to it. 
In any case, the operation of wearing it down by foreign 
influence must be extremely gradual and slow. A weighty 
chapter is that given to the consideration of the Hindu law 
in its relation to Caste. The law has had its origin in religion. 
It has superseded with a larger and more general compass the 
law of the family from which it sprang. A secular power (the 
king), it is true, was needed to impose it; but the priest 
(the Brahman) remained the lawgiver, the interpreter. The life 
of the Hindus is essentially a village life. This follows from 
their organization into castes. ‘Those who have a common 
way of life, a common occupation, commwdium, commensality, 
naturally live in touch with one another; they draw apart from 
others who are strangers, whose touch defiles. The groups 
thus formed are incapable of coalition in active and continued 
resistance against external foes; each of them can only oppose 
to the pressure from above the passive resistance of its own 
traditions, These traditions are religious traditions. The essen- 
tially secular institution of the municipality has never existed. 
Consequently a genuinely political organization in which the 
government and the governed are knit together into one homo- 
geneous body has always been wanting. The Brahman as 
lawyer has found it to his interest to favour the perpetuation 
of this congeries of uncemented social fragments. Religion, the 
emphatic words of his sacred books, feed his pride of caste, 
and require him to insist on the subordination of all others 
to his own. His codes have laid down the grand lines of the 
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social system, and prohibited in stringent terms any departure 
from them. But in the process of enforcing these codes he 
has been compelled to tolerate and register much of the 
existing custom of the non-Aryan races of the peninsula, he 
has adopted and identified with his own divinities many of 
the indigenous gods, and he has thus provided an easy means 
of welcoming into the bosom of the Caste system every native 
tribe that may desire to enter. 

The effect of Caste on art and commerce, on production 
and consumption, belongs to economics, and cannot be dis- 
cussed here, interesting as it is. The relations of literature to 
Caste are sketched by M. Bouglé. The opinion of the late 
Prof. Max Miiller that the Vedas, and particularly the Rig 
Veda, disclose a condition of society and of thought that can 
be called primitive has long ago been abandoned. ‘They were 
produced among an invading and conquering people, and they 
were the literature of a priestly class strongly entrenched behind 
an elaborate ritual of which the priests were the guardians and 
enle administrators. If the entire literature of India be not 
indebted to the same class for its origin, at least it is no 
exaggeration to say that almost all the literary monuments of 
the country are directly based upon religion. ‘Not merely,” 
says Victor Henry, “does India possess the most extensive 


and one of the most ancient and interesting sacred literatures. 


of the world, but the very term ‘profane literature,’ as we under- 
stand it, is without meaning in it, and finds no application 
unless by way of contrast.” Even when, as in the case of 
the great epics, it proceeds from the Kshatriya Caste and 
reflects in the main Kshatriya ideas and sentiments, it passes 
from the hands of the feudal bard into those of the Brahman. 
He who is at once priest, jurist, and philosopher takes possession 
of it, as in the famous episode of the Bhagavad-git4, where 
Arjuna, as he rushes into battle, stays his car while his 
charioteer, who is no other than the god Krishna, reveals to 
him in a long succession of slokas the most subtle reflections 
of the metaphysicians on the non-existence of beings. Thus 
the bedrock of the story is overlaid by theology and 
metaphysics until the epopee is no longer at the service of 
21 
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feudal traditions, but becomes the exponent of the Brahmanical 

The preoccupation with religion visible in the earliest litera- 
ture of the Aryan immigrants and their repulsion from the 
indigenous populations are thus emphasized and continued in 
art, industry, commerce, law, and literature—in all the varied 
relations of society and life—throughout history. No sufficient 
counteracting force has ever appeared, nothing to draw together 
the centrifugal units of society, no common interest deep enough 
to reach below the old racial hatreds and religious exclusiveness 
characteristic of the beginnings of civilization, no perpetual ever- 
pressing need to weld the countless disparate communities into 
a fully organized state. On the contrary, even the economic 
development has made common cause with the relentless 
determination of the Brahman and the fitful and superficial 
tyrannies of military conquerors and overlords to preserve and 
multiply the cleavages. The result has been a stunting of 
industry as well as a dissipation of energies which might have 
availed to build up a powerful and progressive nation. 

Probably until modern times no other Aryan-speaking colonists 
ever subjugated races for which they felt such profound aversion 
as that felt for the Dasyus by the people who produced the 
Vedas and the Shastras. Thirty generations hence our remote 
descendants may have other histories to compare—and per- 
chance to contrast—with that of the Aryan conquerors of 
Northern India. 

The sketch I have tried to give of M. Bouglée’s argument. 
will render it clear how valuable a contribution it is to the 
solution of the problems offered by the mysterious East to the 
Western student. This first volume of the new J/ravanx ae 
Année Soctologigue leads us to form enhanced expectations for 
the work of constructive criticism by the collaboration under 
more favourable conditions of the band of scholars hitherto 
led with such success by M. Durkheim. 

E. SipNey HanTLan, 
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Au Box Vievx Temps: Récrrs, Contes et LE&GENDES 
pE UANcIEN Bocack Normanp. JEU, VIEILLES CHAN- 
sons (Vingt airs notés). A: Mapecaine. Tom I. Caen: 
Henri Delesques, 1997. 

A couuection (as the title-page indicates) of folk-tales, games 
and songs. The tales are chiefly of the kind known a5 Sagas, 
tales relating to definite places and to personages whose exist- 
ence was actually believed in. Many of these personages ate 
in fact well known to history. Of William the Conqueror, for 
instance, there is a tale told of the terrible vengeance he took 
upon a treacherous feudatory who first endeavoured to seduce 
the duchess Matilda, and failing that accused her of adultery 
to the duke, Her furious husband caused her to be dragged 
at the tail of a fiery horse through the street of Falase, 
which in memory of the event is even yet called the Rue da 
Sang, and then cast into prison to await death next day. 
Overcome meanwhile by an access of doubt and remorse the 
duke disguised himself the next morning as a priest and con- 
fesse her. He thus satisfied himself of her innocence and 
restored her to liberty. Then he pursued her traducer. Having 
caught him he flayed him alive, caused him to be fastened to 
four horses and thus torn to pieces, and his heart suspended 
to the branch of a tree. 

The collection would have been of much greater value if 
the author had given the stories without any literary artifice 
or garnishing, verfaéim in the language of the peasants who 
told them, and had separated his historical and local notes 
(often useful) from the text. E, Sipwey HARTLAND. 


THe Evper on Portic Eppa, commonly known as SamMuND'S 
Eppa. Part L The Mythological poems, edited and 
translated with Introduction and Notes by OLtve Bray. 
Illustrated by W. G. Cottisowoon. Viking Club Transla- 
tion Series. 15s. net, (David Nutt.) 


WurrHer we consider the question from the standpoint of folk- 
lore, comparative religion, or mere literature, it is somewhat 
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of a disgrace to this country that the Elder Edda has never 
Gil now been put before the British public in a form worthy 
of its importance, Yet it is upwards of 250 years since its 
existence first became known. A few scholars and writers 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, such as Bishop 
Percy, Gray, and Cottle in his very inadequate paraphrase, 
helped at least to spread abroad some knowledge of its contents 
and their value, but the only attempts at translation have been 
Thorpe's in 1866, and Vigfusson and York Powell's in the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreaie, 1883, Both these appeared in a form 
that was unlikely to appeal to any save students and scholars, 
The Viking Club, therefore, have done the public an excellent 
Service in bringing out this new edition of the text with transla- 
tion, ete., and it is to be hoped that the Club will add to 
the debt we owe them by bringing out the Heroic Poems in 
another volume to complete the work. 

The volume before us is produced in excellent style, 
giving the text and translation on Opposite pages, a very con- 
venient arrangement in such a work as this. Each poem is 
prefaced by two designs by Professor Collingwood. These at 
their best leave little to be desired. Several of them, «2. 
Graybeard and Thor, are altogether admirable. Others are 
valuable both from the artistic and the antiquarian standpoint, 
as the artist has woven into them motives from Pre-Norman 
crosses or hogbacks illustrating Eddaiec subjects. Interesting 
also is the artist's attempt to give us in Baldur's death-ship 
a vessel which might account for the curious double-keeled 
boats seen in the rock-tracings of the Scandinavian peninsula, 
He depicts it as a sort of coracle constructed on a wooden 
framework, an ingenious and perhaps not impossible idea, though 
we doubt if the boat as here represented would be seaworthy, 

The text, which Miss Bray modestly says is “included more 
for the sake of comparison with the English than for the use 
of scholars and students," is based on Gering’s edition (1go4). 
Important variants, ctc., are given in footnotes, and despite 
the editor's disclaimer, this edition, the work of a sound Icelandic 
scholar, will be valued for its own sake by English readers at 
least, as an excellent substitute for the more ambitious and 
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less accessible works on which it is founded. In the translation 
Miss Bray has overcome with marked success the difficulty of 
giving a rendering into English of the Icelandic original that 
Shall be both accurate and intelligible. Her object has been, 
as she states in the introduction, to keep the translation as literal 
as possible, although we could point to many passages where 
In our view she might with advantage have followed the Icelandic 
even more closely than she has done. Whether it is desirable 
to. reproduce in the English text the supposed meaning of the 
Icelandic personal names is a moot point, while the rendering 
of such familiar names as “ Thor,” by “ Thunderer,” ete., seems 
to us decidedly a mistake. So also does the substitution tn the 
translation of the personal name for a god who ts described by 
& Synonym in the Icelandic, These are, however, minor poimts 
as to which opinions must differ, 

We have left ourselves little space in which to discuss Miss 
Bray's views on the mythology, which should perhaps have 
been the main theme of a review of the book in Ané-Zore, But 
the introductory sketch, in which, besides giving a separate 
study of each of the poems, she reviews the mythology of the 
“Edda” as a whole, does not start mew theories, or discuss 
old ones at any lencth. It rather tries to give a bird's-eye view 
of the generally accepted ideas on the subject, with a glance 
at the more prominent points of controversy. We have, there- 
fore, preferred to give readers a general idea of the scope and 
value of the volume, rather than to make it the text for a discussion 
of the Eddaic mythology. At the same time we feel bound 
to say that in our view Miss Bray has allowed herself to be 
too much influenced by German thinkers, who try to give a 
nature-myth interpretation of the Eddaic mythology. Her views 
seem also to be somewhat warped by a marked prejudice against 
Odin, whose character, mdeed, has suffered in various quarters 
from a tendency to equate him with and degrade him to the 
level of the Greek Zeus, or Roman Jupiter. - This tendency 
Seems to have begun in very early times, when the belief in the 
JEsir was still a living faith at war with Christianity, and to 
blacken the character of the old gods was a weapon in the 
struggle. 
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Contrariwise we think Miss Bray is inclined to read into 
the “Edda” an ethical teaching entirely foreign to the times 
in which the myths were conceived, or the poems composed. 
She seems to regard them as teaching that the “war-gods” 
were doomed to be overcome and disappear, because they were 
“war-gods,” and because war is evil. That surely is an idea 
absolutely alien to the spirit of the age and of the race from 
whom we have these myths. The struggle that the “ war-gods” 
carry on is represented in the poems as a battle against the 
evil powers of nature. It was therefore a necessary and righteous 
fight, and the cause of its failure must be locked for elsewhere. 
The question, however, is too big a one to be pursued here. 
Though on some points we may be disposed to differ from 
Miss Bray, her sketch of the mythology, taken as a whole, is 
both complete and accurate. It is most picturesquely written, 
and is fully worthy of the rest of this admirable book. 


ALpany F. Mayor. 


THe Lower Nicer anp its Trees. By Major ArTHuR GLYN 
Leonarp. Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xxii+ 559. Map. 8vo, 
A VERY convenient way of classifying books in a folklore libraty 
is to arrange them on the shelves as far as possible in the order 
of the localities with which they deal, In turning to such a 
grouping of books for West Africa, various geographical gaps 
will be found in the series of important volumes ranging from 
Alldridge’s The Sherbro and its Hinterland to Dennett's Noles 
on the Folklore of the Sjort (French Congo), One such gap 
falls in a place which should be filled up by Major Leonard’s 
book, and hope therefore runs high of an important addition 
to our knowledge of the African peoples, especially after learning 
from Dr. Haddon's preface that the book is the result of ten 
years’ patient and sympathetic first-hand study of native life and 

thought. 

The author begins with a description of the physical features 
of the country and some account of the more important tribes 
and their traditional history. ‘This is followed by a disquisition 
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on native character and philosophy, and we then reach a chapter 
on “proverbs and fables,” which contains a small number of 
proverbs floating in over-abundant comments and no fables. 
The proverbs are, with one exception, not given in the original 
words, and it is not clear how far they are exactly translated. 
The only information about fables is :— 

The fables are disappointing when compared with the significance of the 

names and proverbs, except that as throwing an extremely lurid Hight on 
the attitude of these people towards animals, as well 5 on the relationship 
existing between them; they are, on the other hand, decidedly instructive, 
yet only illuminating when viewed from a standpoint of all-round knowledge 
and experience regarding the life and habits both of the animals and of the 
people in question.” 
This is an example of Major Leonard’s unfortunate tendency 
to comment rather than to record, which reduces the value of 
this book considerably. To himself, or to any person equally 
familiar with the Lower Niger tribes, his comments may be 
illuminating, or perhaps unnecessary, but other readers would 
gladly exchange most of them for a few more of the facts on 
which they are presumably based. 

Considerable space is next devoted to a definition of religion, 
a highly speculative “ sketch of primitive man's early develop- 
ment,” and an argument that ancestor worship, with phallic 
worship as an offshoot, was the “parent stem" of religion. 
The next section of the book proposes to use “naturism” 
for the “natural religion” previously discussed, and to discard 


the terms juju and animism. The author considers that the 


Delta native remains as “a type of natural and prehistoric 
humanity,” but the reader will not be convinced that primitive 
man has been embalmed unchanged for his inspection in the 
Niger Delta, The discussions which follow on the mental and 
moral effects on these people of their physical environment, 
and on the dualism in native beliefs and ideas, and the section 
on spirit land and spiritual existence, are much more useful, 
as they set out many observed facts, not a few of which, how- 
ever, are susceptible of interpretations other than those given 
by Major Leonard. The native names for soul and spirit are 
said to differ, but are apphed to the same essence, which is 
the soul when inside, but the spirit when outside, the body. 
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Burial rites, consisting of a material borial or “breaking up” 
followed after an interval by a memorial ceremony or “ lamen- 





tation,” are believed to be absolutely essential to admit the 
spirit of the dead to the presence of the Creator, who permits 
it, according to its wish, either to remain for ever in the allotted 
portion of its house in spirit land, or to be reborn into the world. 
Kings only require the first ceremony, as they pass into the 
Creator's presence by virtue of their positions, and the second 
ceremony is regarded as unnecessary also for very young 
children. Disembodied souls, whose bodies have not been 
Properly buried, are malignant ghosts. There is a full and 
interesting description of the burial rites and of spirit land and 
life. Snakes are said to possess a stone which they can vomit 
up at will, and which then attracts the small animals on which 
they feed, After dealing with transmigration beliefs, spirit- 
possession, exorcism, native views of diseases and suicide, and 
charms, the author devotes over roo pages to what he calls 
“emblemism or the embodiment of the spirit,” objections being 
taken to the terms fetishism, idolatry, and juju, and nomerous 
examples given of embodiment in trees, stones, animals, and 
natural elements and phenomena, The celestial bodies are not 
adored, nor are there Specific fire and rain gods, but there 
exist a tornado deity, a wind god, and a thunder and lightning 
god. Major Leonard emphasises very strongly the veneration 
of Delta natives for the earth as the great mother. Two 
chapters deal with water spirits, and one with taboo (chiefly 
On the movements of kings), and there are descriptions of sacri- 
fices and marriage, rain-stopping, etc. rites, as well as of blood 
brotherhood between peoples and between individuals, the im- 
portance of white for sacrificial and magical purposes, the 
destruction {amongst all tribes but the Igarra) of one or both 
twins at birth, the custom of sending the mother of twins to 
live in a special “twin town,” the provision of sanctuaries or 
places of refuge, ete, etc. The chapters on witchcraft and 
poisons are fuller and clearer than many others, The author 
is somewhat unhappy in his comparisons with non-African 
matters—as, for example, when he suggests that the Benin 
custom of allowing strangers to see only the king’s fect, pushed 
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‘put from behind a sereen, has “something to do with the 
subsequent and more modern adulation of the extremities of 
the Papal Pontiff.” Appendices on the grammatical construction 
of the various tongues, and on certain words and names in 
use, together with a map and a short and incomplete index, 
form the remainder of the book. 

The above notes are intended to show that there is a great 
deal that is valuable in Major Leonard's records from the Niger 
Delta, and that his book is a necessary aid to the study of 
West African religion; but it is so evident that he possesses 
great stores of unused information that one must needs feel 
keen disappointment that so many pages that might have received 
those stores should be given up to general and inconclusive 
discussions of the possible emotions and speculations of print- 
tive man, and to tantalising comment on facts which sre not 
stated in detail. A, R. Wricat. 


In Inpiaw Mexico: a Narrative OF TRAVEL aND LABOR. 
By Freperick Starr. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1908. 
PROFESSOR STARR has already in various publications given to 
the world the scientific results of his six years’ labour among the 
native tribes of Southern Mexico. The present work contains 
the narrative of his doings. It is illustrated by plates, many of 
which will be recognised as reduced from his larger series of 
superb photographs, but many of which are quite new. The 
‘author claims that it is the first book describing the region 
occupied by the tribes surveyed. It is, at all events; a most 
interesting record of travel, told with all Professor Starr's verve 
and humour. His devotion to his scientific work, his determina- 
tion to carry it out, and his resource are abundantly in evidence. 
The difficulties he had to encounter in remote districts were by 
no means small; and it is a matter of astonishment and con- 
gratulation that he succeeded so well in photographing, measuring, 
and taking casts of the living subject. None less endowed than 

he with the qualities just mentioned could have done It. 
Incidentally, for the folklore student, there is something more 
than gleaning, Many traits of Indian character and belief abound. 


The quite modern EE Se ee of Senor Barela is an 
example of the superstitions still effective among the Tlaxcalans. 
The Otomi enectiton of the return of Montezuma belongs to a 
type of belief to which we ate accustomed in the Old World. 
But whereas that belief in Europe is now only represented by 
tales and sayimgs in which no one has any longer a real faith, 
annOg the Otomis it is the living inspiration of an extant worship. 
ge ceremonies, votive offerings, scrying, medical treatment, 
Binks, are among the practices described, In short, the author 
gives abundant evidence that, while physical anthropology was the 
main object of his journeys, his eyes and ears were by no means 
closed to other branches of the science. But indeed his earlter 
works had already rendered this plain to all students, 
Although, therefore, the book is primarily intended as a 
popular account, it is well worth the attention of students. The 
itinerary at the end indicates the authors routes. Maps have 
béen given im previous publications ; but a map here would have 
added to the value of the narrative. It is a pity, too, that there 
is no list of plates. E. Sipwey HARTLAND. 








FOLKLORE OF THE Hoty Lanp, MosLem, CHRISTIAN AND 
jJewisn. By J. E. Hanaver. Edited by Marmaduk 
Pickthall. London: Duckworth & Co. 1907. 

Diz Salomo SaGE In DER SEMITISCHEN LitreRaTuR. Eth 
BEITRAG ZUR VERGLEICHENDEN SaGknkunpe. Von Dr. 
GEORG SALZHERGER. Berlin: Max Harrwitz. 1907. 

THESE two books have been grouped here together because the 

connected consideration of their contents raises some interesting 

problems of Folklore. The first contains a collection of tales of 
saints, and miracles, anecdotes, lezends, stories, proverbs, nursery 
tales and stories of animals and plants, collected from the mouth 
of the country people in the Holy Land, who are presumably all 
literate. The author has lived for many years among them, 
speaks their language, and is intimately acquainted with their 
habits and customs. He is therefore entitled to our confidence. 
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The author of the second book, on the contrary, has derived 
all his information exclusively from books. He deals with the 
cycle of the Salomo legends im the Semitic literature. In this 
first part of his book he is primarily concerned with the Infancy 
legends, if I may call them so, especially in the form in which 
they have been developed by the Arabs. Now, some of these 
Salomo legends are found also in the collection of Mr. Hanauer, 
and resemble in a remarkable degree the versions found 
‘1 the written literature, If we go 2 step further and compare 
the whole series of Biblical legends found in ancient writings 
with the tales about the same persons in Mr. Hanauer's collec 
tion, the coincidence is striking. On the one hand we have: 
tales and legends living among the unlearned, and on the other 
written tales which go back at least as far as Josephus, and are 
certainly much older than the writers of the first century. 
How is this similarity to be explained? It is a comples 
problem, and not easily solved. There can be no doubt that 
the literary tradition is by thousands of years older than the oral 
surviving in the mouth of the inhabitants. But how has that 
tradition been perpetuated? ‘The people of Palestine have 
changed their religion, and it is questionable whether among 
those living now on the soil of Palestine there is one left of 
the ancient indwellers of the land to continue that tradition. 
Most of the people are Muhammedans, and have come from 
further East, whilst the legends and tales which they have been 
telling to the modern collectors are local legends and tales con- 
nected with Biblical personages and Biblical lands. Sul more: 
surprising is the fact that these orally told tales are far more 
primitive than those found in the Arabic written literature. They 
resemble more the older forms met with in ancient Jewish 
writings. It would be rash to presume to give here an answer 
to this question, which repeats itself In every country with an 
ancient literary tradition, and where popular tales and legends, 
gathered from the mouth of the illiterate, show an unmistakable 
identity with, or close similarity to, the literary parallels; nay, even 
with the form which they had assumed, in many cases, centuries 
hefore the modern collector appeared in the field. India and 
Greece, ¢g. are examples in point. How, then, is this similarity 
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to be explaimed, especially where great political, ethnical, and 
religious convulsions had taken place, and one nation or one 
faith had been supplanted by another, and the ancient inhabitants 
had practically been wiped out? The easiest way of settling this 
problem would, of course, be to say that the oral tradition found 
still alive in the mouths of the people was more ancient than 
the literary representative, and that it had existed im exactly that 
form long before it had been committed to writing ; furthermore, 
that the oral was in no way dependent on the wnitten; on the 
contrary, the latter depended on the former. But this argument 
is not so satisfactory as it looks, in spite of its apparent sim- 
plicity. It does not explain the permanence of the legend or 
tale or custom, though the original population had disappeared, 
nor does it give a reason for the retention of primitive features 
im One case, and in another the latest forms of development. 
I cannot carry ths problem now farther. It suffices to have - 
raised these question in connection with these volumes, which 
merit the careful examination of the folklorist. 

The collection of Mr. Hanauer contains also a large number of 
anecdotes and stories, some fables of animals and birds which 
are current all over the East, and find their counterparts in the 
legends, fables, and tales of the Balkan Peninsula and among 
other nations in the near East. They were brought to Europe, 
no doubt, through the intermediary of the Turks, who borrowed 
them directly from the Muhammedan nations of the farther East. 
Bere we have another problem hitherto not yet touched upon, 
in consequence of the dearth of material. How far have the 
Turks contributed to the dissemination of modern folklore in 
the south-east of Europe, and how far has that literature travelled 
north and west? Have the Christian nations adopted or learned 
anything from the Turks, and how far has popular poetry been 
enriched by the examples brought from the East? Before 
answering this query, with which we deal in the following note, 
a word may still be said on the second publication above 
mentioned, The Arabs had taken over many Biblical legends 
before they had adopted the teaching of Muhammed. ‘The 
direction in which Arabic imagination travelled can best be 
studied in the amplification of these ancient Biblical legends. 
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From simple forms Arabic imagination evolved most fantastical 
shapes, exaggerating everything, and adding traits . borrowed 
from their own Jinn-lore, and twisting the simple story inte 
impossible phantasmagoria, far outdistancing the poetical but 
not grotesque imagery of the Arabian JVights. Dr. Salzberger 
has followed up the gradual transformation of the Salomo 
legends in Arabic hterature, and has endeavoured to trace the 
sources of the manifold recensions and variations, It would 
now be instructive to take up the thread of his studies, and to 
compare these Arabic versions with their Western parallels in the 
Gesta and in the numerous medieval tales connected with 
Solomon, thereby establishing the fact as to whether these variants 
are due to Arabic traditions, or are independent of them and 
borrowed from other Oriental sources. Only by a methodical 
examination of these versions, and by a careful study of the 
details found in one series of tales and missing in the corre- 
sponding series in other literatures and languages, will it be 
possible to trace the literary filiation of these legends, and to fix 
the routes by which each of them have travelled, eastwards or 
westwards. 





Sy avisCHE VOLKSFORSCHUNGEN, ANHANDLUNGEN UERER GLAUBEN, 


GEWOHNHEITSRECHT, SITTEN, BRAEUCHE UND DIE GUSLAREN- 
LIEDER DER SUEDSLAVEN, VORWIEGEND AUF GRUND EIGENER 
Eeaenuncus. Von Dr. Frieprich Krauss, Leipzig: 
Wilhelm Heims. 1903. 
Tue well-known collector and student of South Slavonic popular 
literature, Dr. F. Krauss, publishes.in a huge volume of 431 pages 
one of the most exhaustive and important collections of Folklore, 
gathered mostly from the Serbs in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
other adjacent provinces. The volume contains first a detailed 
description of popular beliefs, notably that peculiar belief in the 
Vampires and in the evil fairy the Vila and Mar, so widely 
spread all over the Balkan Peninsula. This Vila has very little 
+n common with the lovely fairies of the West. She is im most 
cases an evil female spirit and the cause of most of the troubles 
which beset mankind. She partakes of some of the characteristics 
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of the Witch, and is akin to the female Companions of Pan 
and other Satyrs in Greek ancient mythology. It would 
be an interesting study to compare these female spirits: of 
popular belief in their transition from evil to good Spirits, and 
nike versa. They remind one also of the Jinns of the Orient. 
This Vila may, then, be a blending on the soil of the Balkans 
of two streams of beliefs, intermingled there through various 





on the nations with whom they came in contact? That the 
Muhammedans have exercised a direct influence, and that they 
were the intermediaries in the transmission from East to West, 
Cannot be gainsaid. This js one of the most curious and 
important results of Dr, Krauss’s investigations; nowhere more 
Clearly can jt be seen than in this collection how deep the 


influence of the Turks has been on the Poetry as well as on 


the beliefs and customs of these nationalities, [+ must be 
remembered that though the People of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and in other parts of European Turkey speak Serbian, a large 


most prominent clans and the nobles of the ancient Dalmatian 
Province embraced Islam voluntarily. It freed them from 
intolerable religious persecutions. They were the last remnants 
of the old heresy of Bogomilism ; they were the Spiritual kins- 
men of the Cathars and Albigenses whom the Catholic church 
persecuted as heretics, and instigated the rulers of Hungary 
to destroy them. When the Turks conquered the Balkan 
Peninsula, these so-called heretics embraced Islam and grafted 
the new teaching, together with ts Folklore, on its own, and 
this has produced an unique blend in that Popular literature, a 
portion of which has been collected and admirably published by 
Dr. Krauss, The language spoken by the bards 1s also mixed, 
in some sentences half of the words are Turkish and half 
Slavonic; and it is the same in the tales and songs, Already 
Pronounced in the Popular customs and beliefs, the Turkish 
influence is overwhelming in the epical poetry which forms the 
larger part of this volume, The Guslars, as these bards are 
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called among the South Slavonians, have then carried these 
very same heroes, and the recital of their valiant deeds, also 
across the Danube, and have influenced Rumanian popular 
poetry, and, possibly, may very likely have helped to mould 
the epical poetry of the White Russians, and have set the 


example to the singers of the noble deeds of the heroes of - 


the Russian Bylines. 

Dr. Krauss is to be congratulated on the great accuracy 
with which he has collected and published these poems, 
and on the scholarly and painstaking manner mm which he has 
worked out the various details. Moreover, he has accompanied 
his texts with a literal German translation, and has completed 
the usefulness of his volume by the addition of a copious index. 

M. G., 


SHa#ort Novices. 


Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folklore, No. 16. 
The Popol Vuk. The Mythic and Heroic Sagas of the 
Richés of Central America, By Lewis Spence. London: 
David Nutt, 1908. 

A coop synopsis of the Popol Vuh is here followed by short 
discussions on the cosmogony and the pantheon of the Kichés 
as disclosed in the ancient document. This commentary is sane 
and generally well informed, The comments on p. 37 on Zepew, 
the Kiché word for king, do not, however, correctly represent 
Brinton’s view. The opinion there ascribed to Brinton 1s im fact 
attributed by him (ssays of an Americanisé, p. 115) to Aimenez, 
and so far from endorsing it he says distinctly that “the original 
sense of the adjective “4 does not seem to bear this out, and 
it would rather appear that the employment of the word 
as the name of the disease was a later and secondary sense.” 
Dr. Brinton had few rivals in the knowledge of American 
languages; and any opinion expressed by him on such 4 point 
ig entitled to great weight. It is the more important that he 
should not be misrepresented, even by accident. I regret too 
that accurate references to the authorities cited have not in all 
cases been given. E. Stosey HArrLanp, 


[ 
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Fo.x-Lore tx THe CenTrat Provinces of Inna, 


fndian Fol&-Tales, being Sidelighis on village Life in Bilaspore, 

Central Provinces, By E. M. Gorpon. London: E. Stock, 

p08, 
Te title of this pleasant little book inadequately describes its 
contents. The foll-tales number only seven, and contain little 
that is novel or interesting. The value of this account of 
village life lies in the fact that it is written by a well-informed, 
sympathetic observer, who has lived among the people for many 
years, learned their language, and studied their life and customs. 
He describes at first hand the remarkable Satndmi sect which 
has spread in recent times among the Chamdars or curriers of 
the Central Provinces, as a protest against idolatry and the 
ascendancy of the Brahmans. The rural feasts and festivals are 
described, among which the “Stilt” festival, at which the boys 
walk about on bamboos for fifteen days, stems peculiar to this 
part of India. An ailing infant is weighed against cow-dung, 
which ts laid at the crossroads in the belief that whoever 
touches it will transfer the weakness to his own child. There 
is a curious habit of placing five balls of earth on a grave 
after the corpse is interred, said to be a substitute for the 
contribution of sticks to the funeral pyre, which everyone is 
bound to make. Children are buried at the house doorway in 
the hope that they will be reborn in the family, a practice 
which the author erroneously regards as peculiar to this district. 
ft is wrong to spill salt, because the offender will have to pick 
it wp, grain by grain, in the lower regions. A dying person is 
marked with soot or oil, and children born after his decease 
are examined to see if they bear similar signs as a proof of 
transmigration. Perforated stones, said to have come down from 
the Stone Age, are valued for medicinal purposes. Mimetic 
magic appears in the prohibition against twirling a spindle while 
the village council is sitting, Jest its deliberations should be 
unduly prolonged. The Swan Maiden cycle appears in the tale 
of the man who came across a Pretin or female demon. ‘She 
hid her cloth in a hollow bamboo and lived with him as his 
wife, until one day he rashly produced the sheet, which she 
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put on and incontmently disappeared. I hope that the success 
of this book, the value of which may be judged by these spect 
mens of its contents, will encourage the author to give a further 
account of his experiences among this interesting people. 


W. CRooxre. 


Oral Tradition from the Indus. By Major J. A. A. M*‘Natr, 
R.A., C.MLG., and T. L. Bartow. Brighton. 1908. 


THis 13 a “revised and corrected” edinon of a collection of 
tales from the Hazara district on the Indus, which origmally 
appeared in the /nuian Anfigvary, and were reprinted afterwards 
and edited by Mr. W. Crooke. The present edition is excellently 
printed and well illustrated with drawmgs by Miss Fean from 
sketches by the authors. 

The neighbourhood of the village of Ghazi, near Torbela, has 
already been well worked by Mr. Swynnerton, who had the 
assistance of Mr. Barlow, one of the contributors to this volume. 
The intimate knowledge of the people which both Major M‘Nair 
and Mr. Barlow possess ensures the authenticity of these tales 
and apologues, but the explanatory notes cannot be spoken of 
so favourably. For instance, Secundur Zulfkar-nain 1s stated to 
mean Alexander “ with curly locks ike horns and fiery eyes,” and 
the authors (p. 48) apparently believe that this bit of popular 
etymology is correct, and that the Persian word swf, a curl, and 
the Hindi warm, an eye, really form part of the Arabic name, 
Dho'l-karnain, locally pronounced Zulkarnain, which means 
simply “having two horns.” It is to be regretted, too, that the 
numerous interesting rhymes and sayings given in the original 
languages, Western Panjabi and Hindi, are not spelt according 
to some recognised system of transliterating onental languages, 
and not in a haphazard way which renders them barely 
intelligible. 

The collection will, ir may be hoped, become more widely 
than before in its present attractive form. 


M. LoncwortH DAMES. 
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Legends and Zales ef North Cornwall, By Exys Trecar: 

fhe Piskey Purse. By THe Same. Wells “ Gaddnes: 

Darton & Co. 35. cach. 
Enys TREGARTHEN is a Cornishwoman by birth and descent, 
accustomed to intercourse with the peasantry, and altogether in 
@ position to collect whatever local folk-lore has escaped the 
notice of the many previous writers on Cornwall. Unfortunately, 
however, she has chosen to put her material into the shape 
of fiction, dressing it out with characters, dialogues, descriptions, 
and bits of word-painting, so that it is absolutely valueless as 
evidence. A few notes at the end of her first volume show 
that she could, an she would, do good work. <A paper from 
her pen on these lines, if the matter were properly sifted and 
collated with the work of Mr. R. Hunt, Mr. T. Quiller Couch, Miss 
(Courtney, and other writers, would probably add some useful 
gleanings to the already mch harvest of Cornish folk-lore. 
CHARLOTTE S. BURNE. 





“ius Natur und Geistesweit, Band 7, J. W. Bromder, Das 
deutsche Volkslied. Pp. 151. (Third edition.) Band 
214, H. 5. Ren, Deutsche Volksfeste und Volkssitten. 
Pp. 118. Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Price 1s. 3d. 

Turse two booklets belong to the same series and deal with 
branches of German folklore, but it would be difficult to 

find in the remainder of the series two works more diverse in 
style and tone than are these two. Dr. Eruinier has a liking 
for purple passages which to the English reader seem rather 
exaggerated; and he has a tendency to go back to primitive 
times and lay down the law as to primitive conditions on @ 
priest principles which will not stand the touchstone of 
experience. He asserts, for example, that the Goths alone of 
all the Germans had at the outset the conditions for the 
evolution of a caste of bards. It is, however, a matter of 
common knowledge that peoples in a far lower stage of 
culture than the Germanic nation, have bards, and it by no 
means follows that no bards existed because there is no 
record of them. 
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Dr. Bruinier’s booklet is mainly historical, but the abundant 
illustrative “Lieder” scattered through the text make tt far 
from uninteresting, even if the author's flowery style sometimes 
conceals his meaning. 

The other work is also historical in a measure, but in the 
main Dr. Rehm is content to give an unvarnished account 
of present-day customs and festivals, grouped, it must be said, 
in no very logical manner, Thus. the first chapter includes 
Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, and four chapters later 
we read about spring ceremonies, as if it were possible to 
divorce Carnival and Easter customs from those of Mayday. 
There is, of course, something to be said for chronological 
treatment, but the arrangement adopted has nothing to recom- 
mend it. It is somewhat curious that any one should attempt 
+ booklet on this subject without referring to Mannhardt; but 
though the author explains some of the customs in the same 
way he does not appear to have studied either Bawméuiltus or 
any other of Mannhardt’s works. N. W. T. 


The Bull of the Kraal, and the Feaveniy Maidens: a Tale 
of Biack Children. By Duptey Kiop. London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1908. 

Mx. Dupusy Kiop may almost be said to have invented a 

new type of literature, In his Savage Childieod he wrote for 

the grown-up anthropologist. Now, however, he has had the 
happy thought of introducing the British boy to Kafir children 
of his own age, and has done it so cleverly that there is bound 
to result a sympathy which will be the making of the future 
anthropologist, or the future administrator of native affairs. The 
scheme of the book is simple enough. A white man stays a 
week in the kraal of which the father of the seven-year-old 
hero is chief, and recounts the daily doings of the children, and 
the tales they are told by their grandmother before going to 
bed. The doings are pretty well those described in the former 
work, though of course 4 touch of drama has been added. 

I have just submitted the chapter dealing with bird-traps to 

a critic of eight, and he was thrilled. I hold in reserve the 

story of the lion hunt, which I am quite sure will move him 
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to his inmost marrow. The grandmother's tales, on the other 
hand (which by the way are new and curious, being literally 
translated from Tshindao orginals), seemed somewhat to puzzle 
the youthful auditor. I think they were too naive even for 
him, Miss Goodall’s coloured illustrations are excellent, but 
I should like to know if the flamingo-coloured wings of the 
Heavenly Maidens are according to native authority. In the 
picture they strike one as bizarre, though I confess I can 
frame no better image of what a naked black angel ought 
to look like. R. R. Maret, 


Sangietir fran ads, af Orto HELLGREN. Pp. 1309. 
Stockholm. 1906, 

Tas little work contains an interesting collection of the popular 
dance-songs of Sweden with the airs to which they are sung, 
and a full description of the figures of the dances. Its publication 
forms part of the movement for reviving these dances and songs, 
and giving them a wider vogue through the medium of the 
promary schools. During a recent visit to Sweden I was 
privileged, through the kindness of Prof. J. BR. Rydberg, to 
Witness the performance of many of these dances by a large 
assembly of teachers of primary schools, both male and female, 
who had been gathered together for extension lecturea at the 
University of Lund. They were carried through with great spirit 
and success. This book contains all the information necessary 
for organising these dances; a slight knowledge of Swedish 1s 
all that is required. 

Most of the songs seem to be old folksongs with old airs; 
but many are no doubt modem, and some are borrowed 
from other lands, including a few from Envland. 


M. LoxcwortH Dames. 


Soors for Heview should be addressed ta 
THE Enitor or /o/t-Lore, 
c/o Davin NUTT, 
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INDEX. 


Aberdeenshire, sce Balmoral ; Craipour 


bay of 

Abortion, sz ‘Birth customs are 
beliefs 

Abruzzi: (se af Cocullo; Intro- 
dacquna; Pratola Peligna ; Scanno; 
wea Sulmona); incubation, 313-5 
( place) 3 

Absent Hosband type of folktales, 153 

Abydos (Egypt); road of souls, 184 

Accidents, amulets against, Cologne, 
53-4, Flanders, 200-7 

Accounts of Folk-Lore Society, 1-1 

Achewa : 254; female descent, 255 

Achilles, Greek hero, 54, 67, 79, 153 

Achipeta, se Achewa 

Adare : headless conch, 321 

Adder stone, 355 | 

Adders Swallowing their Young, by 


Adelaide: burial customs, 394-5; 
divination of causer of death, 395-0 

Adisa, daughter of Styr, 135 

Adityavarman, tale of, 150 

Admetué and Alkestis, saga of, 62 

#fpean islands, se Greek islands 

Aegi, hill of: magical pitchers me. 72 

Aegis, we Shields | 

‘Acolus: island of, 176, 184 ; keeper of 
winds, 185 . 

Action, barrow of, /itad, 66 

Afreet, Egyptian: in animal shapes, 
q7i-2; eats fire, 4727 fire keeps 
off, 472; knife controls, 471 

Africa: (ser afie Algeria; Amazulu; 

~ Angoniland ; Ashanti; Hasuleos ; 
Bushman; Congo Free State; 
Dahomey; Damaraland; Egypt: 
Gazoland ; Gold Coast; Hottentots; 
Kafirs; Morocco; Nigeria; Nyassa- 
land: Trunsvaal; ond Uganda) ; 
Kidd's Kafr Socialirm and the 
Dawe of individualism: an Jntre- 
duction to the Study of the Natrve 
Prodlem reviewed, 252-4; secret 


societies, 3717 te, zodiac rings | 


Hein: dauctier of Augeias, 60- 
Agamede, daughter of Augems, So! 
Agamedes and Trophonius, tale ot, 181 


hill; Durris ; Kinedward; end Nigg, | 








Agamemnon, King, se King Aga- 
memnon 

Acnation of father-right: Amarulu, 
296 ; Australia, 102-3 j Nyassaland, 
255 


Agricultural folklore: (see afro Comm + 


(Com spirits, vegetation souls, and 
the like: Harvest customs and be- 
fiefs; and Sowing customs and 
beliefs}; amongst Celto-Latins, 368; 
charm against blight, Kerry, 323 
Ahmed the orphan, tale of, 156 
Aizai: Aigeus derived from, 239 
Aigeus: name for Poseidon, 239 
Ainu: Amazon legend, 161 
Aisholt : camp and battle tradition, 36 


| “Ala-od-din, tale of, 62 
| Albino: head of ndembo society, 
Lower Congo, 423; incarnation of 


water spirit, Lower Congo, 422-34 
powers of, Lower Conga, 422-3 
Alcinous, King, we King Alcmoug 
Alexander the Two-homed, 507 
Alexandros, In #fraa, 59 | 
Algeria : pmolet, 223 

Alt Baba, tale of, 1h7 

Alice Springs, me Arranda tribe 
Alkestis, in /itaal, 62 

All Father, ae Deity, conceptions of 


_Alnaschar type of folkutles, 17 


Aloe-tree: leaves as amulet, 

469 (plate) 

Aloidaec, the, 162-3 

Amazons: in Jihad &e., 160-2; in 
saga of Bellerophon, 157 

Amarulu : banglesasamulets, England, 
204; circumcision, 284; father-right 
derived from, Nyanja, 255; folk- 
tale, 165+ language, 251 

Amber: ‘amuletic, 365, Flanders, 


208-9 
America, nv Central America ; North 
America ; ana South America 
Amulets and talismans, 71, 83-9, 131s 
200-24 (parr?) 258, 288-305 (féares), 


314, 340-2, 361-6, 409, 431-2, 409- 


To (vate), 474-5 


| Amulets used in Lincolnshire, by 


=~? 
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Amyntor: Autolycus steals from, 18 

Anapu, is yyplian tale, 156 [ 
Anatolia : 310-11; praying 
1 12; prehistoric popu- 


rf cory W tithered 

Branches, by H. H. Johnson, 339 

Anon ste Ach ; Nyania; 
and Yao 

Animals infolklore: (nea/yse Antelope ; 

Ape; Baboon ; a es Bat ; Bear: 

Birds in folklore ; 

Deer; Dingo; 
Dragon; Earthworm; Eland; El-- 
“edit Fishin folklore; Fox; Goat; 
Gryphon ; Hare; Hedgehog; Horse; 
Insects in folklore; hati ; Kyang ; 
Leopard; Lion; Monkey; Mouse; 
Mole; Musk-deer; Newt ;Oposeum; 
Panther; Pig; Rabbit; Kat; 
Reptiles in folklore; Sea-cow ; 
Seal; Shao; Sheep; Shrew-mouse ; 
Slow-worm ; Sponge + Squirrel ; 
Tiger; Unicom; Wallaby; Wer- 
beasts; Whale; Wolf; Wood- 
worm; Yak; ama Zebra); amulets 
to protect, Flanders, 206-7, Italy, 
211; clan names from, Punjab, 
268; in folktales, 17-8, 23, 25 ; 
head of slain beast Gorgoneion on 
deity’s aegis, 7O; language known 
to Melampas, 62; lan nen 
to understand, 64-5; living animal 
put into idol, China, g1 ; St. Anthony 





the Hermit tron of domestic 
animals, f, 210; speaking, 
in jatakas, [14 


Animism: amongst Celto-Latins, 


[3-937 in Homeric poems, 63; 


Lower Niger, 405 

Annual Mecting, 3-4; Report of 
Council, 5-11 

Anodyne necklace, 292 


and remedy, Lower Congo, 41g 
Anteia, in a of Bellerophon, 156 
Antelope: blood offered at preat 
hunter's grave, Lower Congo, 433; 
in folktale, Nyanja, 256; horn S 
hunting charm, Lower Congo, 432 ; 
honting customs, Lower Cango, 


| Arranda tribe: male 
Ant: red earth of nests as delicacy | 





433-4; one-horned, Bushman draw- 
ing, 167 ; tail-tip reserved by hunter, 
awer Congo, $33°5 

PIR wg! me Caaisiballacn 

Antil in fiteal, Gg 

Antrim : (se afi Portrush ); amolets, 
299 (vate), 300; “group,” charm 
for, 299 = ; 

Anyanji, we Nyanja . 

Ape: of Java identified with pigmies, 
162; in Acsvas-wa-Diemad, 106 
name of, Ile, 255 

Aphrodite: magic pinile of, /Aad, 
7O- 


Fi ia | 

Apollo: in Greek cults, 239-405 in 
Homeric poems, 70, riz, t6g-5; 
mous A., 237 

Apple: apples of Hesperides, Gz 

Apple-tree: death ing 
onseasonable blossoms, Lincoln- 
shire, 467; from grave in folktale, 
66; wassailing, Twelfth Night, 
Somerset, 1 

Aratian Nights, 74, 153-4, 158, 161, 
167, 178-0, 184, 187, 335 

Arabs: folktmle:, 76, 154, 155, 167, 
173, 178, 501-3 
Phigalia 


Archery: in Homeric porms, 62; in 
Irish sagas, 64; in Ramayana, 64, 


— 

Ardiraccan + charm against epilepsy, 
3h 

Ardee : epee 320 ; death warn- 
ing, 315, 320; sleeping i 
322; Sunday unlucky day 


patient's rally, 317 
Arden, forest of: in legend, 458 
sip : in Homeric poems, 74, 163, 

Isr 
Aros, te? Lernn: an! Troezen 
Argonagts, saga of, Go-1 
Argyllshire, se¢ Ballachulish 
Arion the horse, 64 
Aristotle: folklore in his Afésfory of 

Animal, 1ob-7 
Arjuna, in thygieesst, iin ant : 

descent of privi~ 
leges, 103; marriage customs, 99- 

103; totemism, 1oz-3 
Arrow: as amulet, 362, Naples, 223, 

Portugal, 219, 222-3; flint arrow- 

beads a5 amulets, 297, and in 

charm, Antrim, 299 
Arsenic: a8 amulet against placue, 

England, agi-2 


tf ndex. 


Hiad, 65, 165 
Arthur, King, see King Arthur 


Aronia tribe: conception ideas, 161; 


dead, disposal of, 991, 493; gravesy | 


309 ; language, 391 

Ashanti: female bodyguard, 161 

Ashes: in hunting charm, Lower 
Congo, 432 

Ash-tree: in charm against hema, 

Somerset, 55 

Asia, xe Arabs; Asin Minor; Assyria; 
Babylon; Baluchistan; \ i 
China; Cyprus; East Indics ; 
Edessa; India;. Japan; Malay 
Peninsula: Palestine; Persia; 
Phoenicians; Syria; Tibet; 
Turkey-in-Asia 

Asia Minor: (see af Caria; Cilicia; 
Lycia ; Lydia; Mysia; 


); m Homernc porms, 573 
temple slaves onigin of Amazon 





legend, 160-1 
Asks in ffad, 60; a3 snake, | 


Asoka, Emperor: wife in tale of 
Kundila, 155-7 

Ass, sev Donkey 

Assam: (see afro Manipor ; Meitheis : 
Wikirs; Moiranc; aad Nagas); 
women's village, tale of, 161 
syria: (fee aise Nineveh) ; Finches’ 
Ketipion of Babylonia and Assyria 
reviewed, 124-5 

Asthma: amulet against, London, 299 


| cals, 107 

Astrological amulets, 293 [ date), 295. 
207, 362 

Astronomical folklore : (see asa Moon ; 
Stars; Sun; avd Zodiac, signs of) + 


amongst Celto-Lalins, 306; 09 | 


cult of heavenly bodies, Lower 

_ Niger, 49% 

Asuras, in heaven-scaling legend, 163 

Athelney, 31. 33) 37-4 

Athene: in Homeric poems, 70, 73 

Athens: amulets, 469; tale of Pessi- 
stratns, 189 

Atlus, folktale of, 57 

Attica: (eee afso Athens); Poseidon, 
230; tribal society, 246 

due Bon Fienx Temps: Adcrls, Confer 
et Légendes de l'Ancien Bocage 
Normand: fenx, Fietlles Chansons, 
by A. Madelaine, reviewed, 493 

Auditors, election of, 4 
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and Friday, falr, ‘South: Oh ot F 


Day, feast of Sc nf, ‘Ripon, 

ay, | ilfnd, Ripon, 
glng~Gh ( planta) 

Aurermd Freahinngen ous Hea 
achandra: Poristisdtapervan, by J. 
Hertel, reviewed, 347-52 

Aus Natur smd Geistermelt, Bands 7 
and 214, by J. W. Bruimer and 
H. S. Rehm, noticed, 555-9 

Anstralia: (ee afre Carpentara, Gulf 

of: New South Wales; (heens- 

land; South Australes; Torres 

Stmite; Vicioria; West Australia ¢ 

aad wader memes of tribes); burial 

eustoins, §33 The Disposal of the 

Dead in Australia, by N. W. 

Thomas, 383-408 ; languages, 385- 


Q; sex totemism, 


ferry, Prk Hi Sunda 


Austro- Hungary, 2 | Bosnia; 
Herzegovina; Hungary; Poland; 
and ‘Transylvania 


Autolycus, in Homeric poems, 181 


ves tower of: in folktale, Assam, 

az 

Babies, sz Children 

Raboon: as clan name, Nyanja, 255; 
in folktales, Hottentots, 19, 
Nyanja, 290, Tibet, 1176, 165 
byion: capture by Darius, 189; 
Pinches’ Relieien of Aadylonia and 
Assyria reviewed, 124-5; spread 
of civilisation from, 57-5; tale, 157% 
writing diffused from, 155 

Backwards: so looking forbidden 
after circumcision rites, Transvaal, 


2hy 
Badger: hair as amulet, Crete, 469; 
skin used In harness ke., 
2n1-2 
Badgworth: St Congar, 33 
Badr-al-din Hassan, tale of, 153 
Hahkenji tube: burial customs, 400% 
stones &c. on graves, 409 
Bainme, 455 | 
Haile and Ailinn, folktale of, 66 
Balance Sheerof Folk-Lore Society; 11 
Ba-Lanti : implements of, 279 — 
Balder: death of, 164; death ship, 494 
Baldness: caused by Monday hair 
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Balepa, ter Balemba 

Balkan Peninsula, we Bosnia; Her- 
zegovina; Roumania; Serbs; and 
Turk -in-Europe 

Ballachulish: Viking ghost, 243-4 

Ballads, ser Folk-songs 

Ballinskelligs: family descended from 
Mermaid, J19 

Ballyferriter : Sr iateet fron. 
mermaid, 319: funeral, 321 

Balmoral : ipeddiog oiateea, 339-40 

Halor, chief of Fomarians, 173, 155 

Balranald ; folktale, 303 

Baluchistan: ratio male to female 
infants, 263 
bar, 475 


7": pel omena i 


Bangala tribe : con g2-7 


aes 
psoaaaot al, 275-9 


, see Minnwali 

ity ‘tries : (rer afte wader wars, 
such as Balemba): date of disper- 
sion of, 251 

Bunyan tree : infolktale, Jains, 348-9 ; 
whirlpool spirit under, India, 180 

Baptism: north doar open at, Glou- 
cestershire ke, 459; unhaptired, 
fat of uséd in witcheraft, 74; un- 
heptized boned on north side af 
churchyard, England, 459 


Barbarossa legends, 500 


Barefoot, se Feet 
pitt ee in charm aguinst itch, 
att, I, 316 

Ba-Konga: folktale, 256 

Rarrenness, sve Birth customs and 
beliefs 

Barwan river: in folktale, 225 

Basques ; folktales, 169, 173-4 

Basutos: circumcision, 253-4; fish 
not eaten, 283; fowls, introduction 
of, 231; industries of, 279-80; 
mame for Balemba, 276; ti 
recently introduced, 283; hisaa 
nn west trade amotyrst, 


Hat: in folktale, Austrailia, yoy; fore. 
leg in hunting charm, Lowers Congo, 
432; ghost of woman appears as, 
Torres Siraits, 484 

Batavia river: dead, disposal of, goz 

Bathing: in ceremony for widowed, 
Lower Congo, 431; after circum- 
cision, Transvaal, 284; customs, 





lg rn women unclean until 
Bathowont ton ee Aes 

| ii oa 3 an- 
orgie ead, ; home for Balemba, 


Battle Borough: Danish defeat, 38 
Ba-Venda mountains: circumcision, 
284; head shaved at new moon, 
233; metallurgy, 279 
Bayard, in Karling legend, 65 
Hay-tree; mail of, Morocea, 4553 
airiking ground with b, stick puts 
out devil's eves, Morocco, 455 
Beads: in death custom, Lower 
» 4163 in evil 1 chan, 
Greeks, . J suggested origin of, 
28.7 in ile price, Lower Congo, 
Ail 
Bear: as connected with burry-man, 
Sauth Queensferry, 355-7 3 motor 
mascot im shape of, England, 292; 
in sayings, England, 386 
Bee les, 116, 502 
with withy sticks stops 


growth, We oe 199-200; unlucky, 


Bee: Bees ak Withered Branches, 
by H. H. Johnson, 3997 as clan 
name, Nyanja, 255; In folktale, 
India, 349 

sae FH as amulets, Surrey, 297-5 

fare) 
num! (tee alte Brabant; Flanders ; 
He Liege) ; "touching iron," 205 

Bell: in amulets, Portugal, fo 
Usate) eas named from, 4 

Bellenden dead, disposal Ge 


g05 

Bellerophon, saga of, §7, 154-7, 160 

Bellows, magic, of Hephaistos, 71 

Belts, ae. Girdles 

Bengal Presidency: (av ase Patna}: 
kulinism, 274 

Bengeworth : ballad, 197 

Benin City: stranger saw king's feet 
only, 409 

Henton, G. M.: A Pin-Offering, 92 

Berkshire, see Old Windsor 

Hern Canton, se Grindelwald; In- 
terlaken; Kieien ; Ryburg: Lauter: 
bronnen} arta Thun 

Hetrothal customs and. beliefs, see 

Bigatte Sage anc beliefs 

» 491 

Bilis, sas tudien Coust poets, $3 

Bhithas, ne Demons and evil spirits 

Biblical legends, §o1-3 
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viewed, 125 
Bideford: amulet against epilepsy, 
_-gqi-2; Skimmington riding, 9a 
ford + ballad, rz, 197 
Bier: crawling under lucky, Greece, 
470; flowers from lucky, (reece, 


_ 470 
| - Gordon's J/ndian Folt- 
Tales reviewed, 500-7 
Bilison, C. J.: The ** Jass” at Thun, 
_ 438-40 (flare) : 2 
Billy Beg, Beg, and the Paines, 
; Miss S. Morrison, 324-7 
Hinbinga tribe = dead, disposal of, 392 
Binds in folklove: (ser alte Blue jay i 


Crane: Crow; Dove; Duck ; Emu; | 


Fowls: Hawk; Heron; M be 5 
Musk-luck; Owl; Parrot; fea: 
cock ; Fieeon; Raven ; Rook; Spar- 
row ; Sparrowhawk ; Stork ; Swal- 
low ; Swan; and Wren); amolets in 
shape af, Rhodes, 409; Buddhist 
is, 170; down to thatch 
- in folktale, Highlands, 155; 
hosts of women appear as, Torres 
Ernits, 484; group of men, Torres 
Straits, 483; in linked ‘totems, 
New Guinea &e., 453; omen from, 
itad, 30; shape-shilting to, dra- 
ban Nights, 179 
Birth customs and beliefs: (see afro 
Twins); aliortion practices, Lower 
Congo, 418-9; amulet for child- 
birth, British Isles, 500; Australia, 
103; barrenness, animlets against, 
Flanders, Madonna della Libera 
invoked, Irly, 315. and treat- 
ment against, Lower Congo, 4193 
Celto-Latins, 365; Lower Congo, 
420-1; pregnancy, amulets for use 
in, Flanders, 207, Lower Congo, 
aig, and channs for os¢ i, 
Lower Congo, 419; sexual in: 
tercourse suspended until weuning, 
Lower Congo, 420-1 ; suckling, 
beliefs ond customs about, Lower 
Congo, 420-1; suffocation before 








erying not murder, Lower Congo, | 


qzi; weaning, Lower Congo, 420 


Bitter Withy” Ballad, The, by F- 
Sidgwick, 199-200 







| Black: amulets, Portugal, 215-7 


cf 
Blackness Point: burrs for burry-man, 


1 
Bie smith > (oe abo Wayland 
Smith); in folktales, 61, Treland, 
174, Russia, 173, Somerset, 41-33 
smith god, Japan, 173; tribe, 
Transvaal, 250 


Flack Torrington: charm against 


bleeding, $9-90 ; Skimmingtan rd- 

ing, oO 
Blankenberghe : curalive rings, 205 
Blantyre > 254 
Blight, charm against, Kerry, 343 
Blindiolding: in charm agat 
mumps, Cavan, 315 
Blood : amulets against fiow of, Flan- 
ders, 210, London, 299; amulets 
blessed by “Holy Blood,” Bel- 
erittert, 205-6; of antelope a5 sucr- 
fee, Lower Congo, 433 ; of Locke 
cat in charm, Ireland, 316, and im 
ceremony for widowed, Lower 
C , 431; charms against flow 
of, won, o9-9 dyrety Ce, 
73; not eaten, Jews, 28a: of little 

er for charm, Scotland, 35 ; in 

spirit-raising, Wales, 328 
Blood-brotherhood : Lower Niger, 


495 
Blood diseases, amulets against, 
Flanders, 205-0 | 
Hlocal-Kinship, ar Singer, 343-4 
Hive: beads, in death custom, Lower 


Congo, 1, aes evil «ye 
Greeks, 460, and in wife naiees 
Lower Congo, 41t 

Bluebeard type of folktales, 176 

Blue jay: in legend of founding of 
Pataliputra, 349-59 

Blytoncar: aculet, 87 

Boar, # Pig 

Rng he amulets from, Lincolnshire, 
oF 

Bohemiat (1 a/so Prague); ancient 

Bombay Presidency, 5 Gujamt 

Bone: amuletic, England, 295-6, 
Finnders, 266, 208-9, Italy, 209, 
Portugal, 215 (frat), 219-21, 

Bones: of food, ceremonial treatment 


of, 233 
Bonhires, ¢ Fire 


Fi 
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Bosjeman, 2 Bathman | Buddhism ; caste as related to, 489- 


= Krauss's Sitseriche Falby- 90; gandharvis, 170 I7O; jdtukas, 113-5; 
shin, 503-5 tales, usS 156-7 . 

Ssphorus : origin of wandering rocks | Bufial 0: asclan name, Nyanes, 255; 

of Odyssey, 184 in folktales, Tibet, 116; Mice, Cere- 


Boston Point (W. Acs): burial morial, India, 475; sacrificed for 


custom, 394 rain, Anatolia, 309; tabooed, Mei- 
Ranches du et Khéine, ter Marseilles | theis, 48o 
Bow, ser Archery Briginese, af Celebes, 231 
Box-tree : sprigs a3 “palms” and | Buildi customs; France, 09 
amulets k&e., Flanders, toc Stal! af the Kraal and the er 
Boys, xe Man iWardenr, The, by D. Kidd 


Brabant, se Hal; ama Nivelles 50-1 
Bracelets: of Balemba, 279-50; in | Bunna-do-At, girdle of Irish kings, 71 
folktale, Moroeeo, 443- 5, 451 Bardock : burrs used a burry-man, 
Brahmanism : lL cord, 71 | South (ueensferry, 
Bread: of St Anthony, Flanders, 211; | Barial ‘customs and od bake fee Death 
of St Gertrode, Flanders, 212-3; and funeral customs and beliefs 
of St St Hubert, Flanders, 212 Burial, mock: in charm agairest 
Bream ; j in folkinle, Australia 225 epilepsy, Meath, 316 
| ire, t¢¢ Llangorse lake; | Buna! of Amputated Limbs, by E. 
Mount Troeda ; aoe Savadden xe B. Pitman, 234 
Brendan lege, 4 Boned bread as cure for whooping 
Brent Knoll : Danish defeat, 38; cough, Osfordshire, 296 : 
madz by devil, 43 Burne, Miss C S.: The “ Devil's 
she folktales, 243, 327, 333-4 Door" in Wrowhall A Church, 
Bridal costoms and bene fee Mar: 458-9 ( a’err): Ghost Invisible to a 
5.0 customs and ener First-born Son, 342: iar id 
Bride wager type of folktales, 288, Custom, 39-40 ; review. 
adi? | Broaduiosdic Augelish Traditional 
Tipe mascots, 293 rein and Carel, 496: sho 
Bridges in folklore, see London bridge rode by, —Tregarthen’ a i 
Bridgwater: river crossing at, 31-2; | anal Faves of North ¢ 
no tradition of sitge, 40 | the Pishey Purse, 508 
Brisbane: dead, disposal of, 397, gor Barns: cure for, Ireland, 
British Isles, we Channel islamchs } Burranbinga tribe ; picid 
England ; Hebrides; Ireland; Isle Burry-man, The, by Miss I. PE. 
of Many Orkney islands; Scotland; SO, 15%, 379-87 ( plates) 





; tig wig ~ratid and Wales Bushman drawings, to7, 2357 

Brittia, | isle af, Cadbury camp, 34 

Broadway (Wor,)+ ballad, 198 Caerwent + treasure find, 34 

Broichan the Droid, in folktale. 7 Caherciveen: charm. against diseases, 

sir in in legend af Savatdan bal 316, and ack rats, eT serenth 
wer 16 

Brooklands: motor MMSCOts, 25 Cato. Seat ay a 


Broom: over door of absent wife, | Gakes: thar-cake, 337-9 


Somerset, gt: in tain. “taking, Calderon, G+ review = oe Dittiner's 
Anastolin, 312 fe Tokunge, 3 


Bruges : oes blessed by “ Holy Calendar folklore, cee Days and 
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Calicut: sympathetic magic, 475 
Calymios men yield milk, 106 ; 





an animal, 105 
Calypso : island of, §8; magic cloth- 
ing, 72: story disting hed from 


that of Circe, 7s 
nar ae shutting windows after 


death, 3 
Cambridee ieuery of Englirkh [ifera- 
taihe fae, vol. 1, reviewed, 247- 


Cambridgeshire, see Cambridge 


Camel: afreet appears as, Egypt, 
ja. ; Nereid kes shape of, Greece, 


Canara, fee ae South bs amaee anu Udipi 
: amulet, 469 
Candie: Easter-Sunday, Agnus Dei 


fram, 203, and contains 3 wax nails, | 


Flanders, 202 
Candlemas Day: candle blessed, 
Flanders, 203 
Cannibalism: m Ausiralia, 997, 401- 
, 405 + in Eur 176 
keg fat ai ford, 41 ; other 
folk than Somerset= Welsh, 343; 
J howd, 44 
Cannington March : Danish raid, 76 


Cannington Park: Danish defeat, 39; | 


shrew tree, 58-9 

Cardiganshire, ser Lianefan ; Ponter- 
wyd ; aad Ystrad Meung 

Carey, Miss E. U.: The Fifth of 
November and Guy Fawkes, tog-§ 


( 
Carfumpton : Arthor legend, 35 


(Curia : istoric population, 53 
Carlingiord hills: itch, charm for, 
416 


Carmarthenshire: (se af ete 


Saeipal : 
es pact belies aa 


eter 27+31 

Pate seg ag. Meals : 
Carpathian te Parte, From; Pte 
fare of Aewmanian Country Life, 
by T. Stratilescn, reviewer, 346-7 


ge Bp Gulf of: dead, disposal 


; hunguages near, 380 





Carpenter, J Estlin : ¢ of the 

istory of Rel 

(Cassava : eetricee doses, 
Lower Conga, 41 


(Caste : Hougie’s Meets sur le Regen 
der Confer reviewed, 488-92 

Castlebellingham : Wise man, 317 

Cat: amulets in shape of, 
and lily, 295 ; black, Lblodak ot a 
charms, Ireland, 316 ; black, im 
charm, Cavan, 310-7; black, 2s 
MAsCOL, London, 290; death wam- 
ing by, Cavan, 318; im folktales, 
Australia, 307-8, Tibet, 116; motor 
mascot in chape of, En + 2925 
skin as Bs oe 06 Seite 


Catalepsy: amulets against, Flanders, 
205 


Catamenia: anmlets for, Flanders, 
fe ; customs during, Lower Congo, 


cstord (Son), 46 

Cattle, ne Cow ; and Ox 

Caucasus, see Svanetia 

(laura: rain-making, 3 

Cavan: charm, 323+ teeth warming, 
318 ; divination, : ore 
315-7 7 unlucky to hair, “idee 


| Celebes, see Bonthain ; Buginesec; aed 


Macassar 
Celtic Religion im —Pre-Carinfian 
dimer, by E. Anwyl, reviewed, 


24 

Celie bed afr France; Ireland; 
Scotland; ava Wales); cannibalism 
Imre st, ‘176: (Celto-Latin peoples, 
folklore of, 766-9; fairies, 176; 
religion, 124-5; unly women in Land 
of Evertiving, 161 

Celts, stone: af amulets; Ireland, 
295, Jersey, 298-9 

Centaurs; in Homeric poems, 199-60 

Centipede: inserted alive ae into idol, 


pearson Provinees of Inia, see Bilas- 
Conberns bound of Hades, 157, 189 


Ceredig- Davies, J.: Ghost- 
Wales, 327-317 Opening Wi Windies 
to Aid the Release of the Saul, 


Ceuta ; Sale sisle, §o 
ktales, 179; Mahawansa, 
170: “paksbeati: vt 
Chaff: on doorstep of wife-beater, 
Essex, 90 





Oleniaen | pta, King, see King Chan- | 
dragu 


| Lpta. 
Channel islands, sv Guernsey ; ana 


crag, Horethorne : holy well, 49 
Chanms anid epelis:: (sev ave Amulet. 
and talistans) :— 
Seapeine Dame 
Calaiey dec. 73; blight, K ITY, 
323; burns and set Ire. 
land, 317 ; children's ailments, 
India, sor ; drouth, Anatolia, 
“al ; epilepsy, Meath, 516, 
scat &o., 85; erysipelas, 
Retry, 316; evil eye, Somerset, 
¢ “grup” in cows, Antrim, 
299; heart disease, Cavan, 
315-6; hernia, Somerset, gy . 
il-lock at whisr, London, zor ; 
itch, Carlingford hills, 316; 
king's evil, Cavan, 16; 
mumps, Cavan, 3t5; ring: 
worm, Limerick, 317; starva- 
tion, Cavan, 323; warts, Cavan, 





Cavan, 316-7 ; whoopi Eoough, 
Devon, 45, Limerick, Rij, 
Oxfordshire, 296; 

to expel rats, Ireland, 318: full 
nameof portent must be known, 
Isle of Man, 78; for hunting 
dogs, Lower Congo, 436; for 
hunting-luck, Lower Conga, 
430-3; Indin, 73, a74: to 


— enemy, Maciras, a74, | 
af 


Malabar, 475; Japan, 74: fos 

rain-making, Anatolia, 377-2, 

Corsica, 332, Roumania, 349 
Charybdis, myth of, 179 


ity: amulets to Preserve, | 


~ Fland %, 207, 210 

Cheddar : gore made by devil, 43 

Chemmis, floating island, 185 

Chicfiainship: powers and perqtisites 
of, Lower Congo, 426.7 ; 9 Chession 


Chipewyan Ins 


charged for, Lower , ite 

Chimzra, in saga of Bellerophon, 
F57-9 

Chimpanzee: nome of, Manyema, oe 

China + (vee adm Tibet); amulet : 
rived from, England, 295; folktales, 
i$: 154; purgatory, 76: Putein 
Life inte an hot GI; Tikes 
folktales imported from, fy; 
Women's kingdom, 16 

Chingalee tribe, see Tyingilli tribe 
lians: lactation in 
mule, tof 

Chiron the Centaur, 160 

Chithor: commemoration of fall, 65 

Chitrangt, tale of, 1 oF 

Cholera: St Roch averts, Flanders, 
212 


(Christmastide: Germany, 50K 

Chthonian detties, rpo, 235 

Churches in folklore : France, 101 

Churchyard: north side for’ unbup. 
ne : Da in preparing amulet, 

os, 

Chyavana, folktale of, India, 6r 

Cilicia: prehistoric : ipulation, $8 

Cimmerians, land of in Odverey, 176. 

Cinderella type of folktales, 2 23-3, 
7h fds 173, 230-4 

Circe: magic ointmen: of, 73:5) story 

ath i7p9 | . 

Crrcumeision : in Transvaal, 283-4 

Cisterns : cannot be counted, Rhodes, 


47O 
Clagland's Cormer(Som.}: Bhost, 342-4 
Clams : ceremonies origin of secret 


Congo, 425-6; numes of, Lower 
Cong, 425-6, Nyanja, 255, Panjab, 
268 


Claws: os amulets, Portugal, 207 
( pvlente) 

Clover, Jour-lenved : ite amulet, Eng: 
and, 203-4, Flanders 2Oy. | 

Clover seed: in Amb tale, 158 


Index. 


(Cnossus: pictographic pt, 15 
Coal : as tack belies, Cast Fiat, 


Conk: afreet as, Arabian Ni hes, aor 
cock-f ceremonia 
4793 10 folktales, Coieta. “oat 231, 
Rereeente 168, Norway, 1657, 
Yann, 250 

Coco put: amulets from shell, Lin- 
colnshire, 87 | | 

Seat pon palm: im folktale, Tibet, 
TT 

Cocullo : costume, 313 

Gocytus river: branch of Stvx, 69 
(Cod-fish: m folktale, Australia, wees 

Codvan's Well, in leeend at Savaddan 
lake, 460 

Coins: as amulets, 361; made by 
an Morocco, 457; as witch 

Tuscany, 87; with holes, 

SSIS Lincolnshire, 57-8 

Coles, F. B.: Journey Omen, 344 

Colic: =n erainet, Portugal, 217 





TO 
Cologne t 


Kings, 

Colours in Elser, roe under partes 
colours, cA as Red 

Combwich: charm against evil cye, 
88; devil seen, 45; ford and fort, 
31-2, 35,41; hill dropped by devil, 
at wian population, 45-73 
Wild Hunt, 41, 43 

Compass: as amulet, London, 207 

Compass, poinis of, xe East; North; 
South ; and West 

Companedivem “regi the Punjad Customary 


amulets of three Magi 


A. Rose, reviewed, | 


z 
oot, Austria, 161; women's 
island near Sumatra, 161 
Cong Free State; (see afro Bangalo 
; Lolanga river; Manyema; 
iat Aarne San Salvador; and 
Wathen); Notes on same Customa 
~ Lower Congo People, by 
Jonghe's fer Socidtdr Secrdter am 
fas Cemga reviewed, 370, 373 
of the History of Religions, 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, 228-30 
ind see Galway county 
Constantinople: relics of Magi, 84-5 





| Conybeare, F, 


J. H. Weeks, 09-37; de | 
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Convulsions, amolets against, Italy, 


213 
C.: The Use of a 

Skull in a Rain-making Ceremony 
in Corsica, 332 

Copper: horse of Vergilius, 72; 
Trmnsvaal 

(Coral: amuletic, 765, Flanders, 210, 
Portugal, 217 (piste) 

Corcyra, se Corfa 

Corfu: city of Alcinows, 58, 186; 
rock Karavi, 166 

Corinth: cult of Cyelopes, 172; cult 
of Poseidon, 239 

Cork county: (se aie Muskerry); 
dead coach, 320 

Corkscrew : as i ialet Lincolnshire, 


many, Ths 

(Corn spirits, ¥ 
like: Workshire, 10g 

Comwall Tecearthent Legend: and 
Tales ef North Corsonll and The 
Pirkey Purse noticed, 503; saffron 
unlocky in fishi 

Correspondence, os.tc 108, 228-35, 333° 
45, 471-5 

Corrnngzham; death knock, 466-5 

Corsica, #¢ Cauro 

Cortona | St Margaret of, 207 

Corvedale : ballad, roz 

Cosmogony - Rowmania, 346 

Council o Folk-Lore Society: elec- 
tion, 745 peg ft 

Courey » sir John de 

Courtine customs Bad gi Aber- 
deenshire, 472 ¢ Lower Caen 411, 
4tq-5 3 Panjab, 251; epitting, 367 

Cow: amulets worn by, Antrim, 299 
(Afafe): charm to core " grup,” 
Antrim, sf poe ogee in charm apainst 
ailments, ; hor a5: acmu- 
let, andi 21 HP plate); sacrificed 
for rain, Anatolia, 3709; in tale of 
spirit-raising, Wales, 320-31 

Cowry shell: as amulet, Greeks, 
“169, Lincolnshire, 87-8, London, 
2q7 5 in huntin Iniseerae 
Congo, 432; tal , in folktale, 
Tibet, rg 


Coyote: culture hero as, Amerin- 


ne, 475 
Cradle Tiles of Hfimawirm, by Miss 
_M. E. Noble, reviewed, 115 
hill : 
472 


Cramp, amulets sgainst, England, 


Crant: cranes ae pigmies, Jiiad, | 


162, Musquakies, 478; in folktale, 


Australis, 227 
Gresition myths: Asam, g81-2 
Crescents, ser Moon 
Crete: (see atvre Cardin; Cones: 


care : and Mess}; carly 
sea power, 38; religion related to 
Sores 236, 234-9; writing on clay 


Cricket : he eee | 


to avert, treland, 318 
ake, W.: Some Notes on Homeric 


~ Folk-Lore, peat 153-89; reviews | 


»—Rase one Set oy ithe 


Canunany i-2; 
Noble's Craalz Faler se Meso 
115; Cowell and nee"s 
Jofata, er Starter ef the Audiatha'; 
Jeormer Fertkr, vo 
“ahyleey dnciens anal 
24°53 short notice by,—Gordon's 
fedion Fath? afer, 906-4 
(Cross: as amulet, England, 203. 295, 
Flanders, 204, 208, Ireland. 
Portugal, 216-9 ( pints), 221-3 (piste): 
as fetish and charms, Congo, go9 
Cross roads : burials at, Lower er Congo, 
423, 437; in transferring ailments, 
India, §01 


(Crow ; crucified, Kirton-in- -Lindsey, | 


468-0 ; : in folktales, Australia, 3a4- 
6, Ireland, 323, Tibet, 116 
rcombe : legend, 35-0; 
Sedgemour tradition, 40 
Croydon: amulets, 29% 
Crucifix, ne Crosa 
ae "gazing: Mexico, 500; Wales, 


Cachuision sagas: draught of obli- 
vion, 7h 
Culbone : St Culbone, 33 
ee the Greek States, The, by L. 
arnell, reviewed, 236-40 
Gans, cave of Cyclops, 54, 166 
“Colo, 


Cumberland: thar- 
Curmgh: ride of sleeping wired, 
321-2 


Cursing, ree Imprecations 
Cwm fa: in legend of Savaddan lake, 


Cadno: wizard, 


The | 
VL, wns? | 
Jegiern, 





Ly land Stack’s Tie Mitr, 479 

shot notices by, —M*Nair 
and Barlow's Ora’ Tradttion 
fae Inder, 507; Helleren's Saye. 


| fran adr, 510 

Dances: Mexico, 500; Nyanja, 256; 
Pueblo Indians, 7; start drama, 
Perm and Polynesia, 237: Sweden, 


! n legend, 35-6; 
fort, 32, 4t; . old warriors stil ive 
in, 40 3 ; in saying, 40 

Darling river : deud, disposal of, goo; 
in pe inane Li Mouming custom, 


Dats river: saying, 175 
Datchet : animated hairs, 107 
David, King, se King David 
Days ‘and. Seasons: August, 379, 
953-4, 464-6: Candlemas Day, 203: 
Christmastide, 504; December, 105, 
+ 202- 504 § Easter 
Sunday, 202-3; Fe .O7, 203; 
r§th day of 6th peiagel iyi Tibet,. 
117; Friday, 41, i 
Good Friday’ 414 oO; sie y Paches 
Day, 10q-5, 3373 snuaty, SI, a 
July, 40; june, 
3-4; Lent, 106; inv, ay? 
iv, 472; Midnigh t, 200; Ney 
summer Eve, 323; Monday ‘+ 3193. 
months, names of, Roumania, ma, 347; 
New Vear, 105, 375; New Vear's 
Eve, 105; Noveniber, TO Sr 212, 
337; October, 438-9; Palm 
day, 202; St Hubert's Das my 
St Becket's Day, 40; Goelig 


Index. 


457-5, 504 ; Summer, 354 ; Sunday, 
02-3, 317, 326-7, 464-6, 472; 73th 
of month, 206; Twelfth N bt, OT} 
Valentine's Day, 57; dla 
al in folktales, 25-75 Whitsint ey 
92, $04; VYolet de, ancient, 337-5 
Dead coach, see Headless g 
Dead, land of, ne Hades 
Death: amulet in shape of face of, 


in Sisyphus m 18t 
pit Sibu mytby 181 ce. 
(rex afte Ghosts; Graves; ana 
nett Australia, a 457 5 
mae can t during d 
Flanders, 203; burial gone 
Australin, §3, 355-308, Homeric 
Grecks, 53, India, 53-4, 501, Lower 
Congo, 422-3, 429, Lower Niger, 
seid ere 53; Celto-Latin 
368 ; co inkled from 
pipe ne ag Pry cage ey crawling 
Sites" bier lucky, Greece, 4707 
dancing after death, Upper 71, 
92% dead dwell in grave, Abe im, 
or grave tree, /fiad &c., 66; 
ed, land of, see Hades: feasts, 
rats Congo, 429-30; fas 
cation after touching corpse, | Taper 
Congo, 933 fowers from bier peed 
Greece, 470; foxx and = pe 
buried, Australia, 393, 400, Upper 
Bees, g2-3; funeral customs and 
sions, Lower Congo, 421, 
future. lie, belieis about, 
Risstralia, 403, Celto-Latins, 368, 


Lower C il 423, 430, Lower 
Niger, 405; dof corpse. strock 
afi to ake t, Clones aT 


» 425-31; Mourning 
ar ¥' ea ylq,. Austrailia, 
404-5, Basutos and Bathonga, 283, 
Lower Congo, 415-6, Lower Niger, 
q98, Tibet, 117; myrtle Isid on 
Braves, Moracco, 455; mails of dead 
must be cut, Edda, 187: opening 


windows dc. to release soul, Taun- | 


hon, 330, Wales, 105; Fagus Sag 
ceremony to repel spirit of desl, 
Upper Congo, 93; shutting windows 


after death, Combridge: 3 $37 ; Spirit | 


hovers round corpac, 
Lower Congo, 430; apa Straits, 
487 

Death-Knock in the Wapentake of 
pore nene Lincolnshire, by Miss. 
MM, Peacock, 466-9 
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| Deborah the proj 67 


December, ax C side: New 
Year's Eve; cad Yule tide, ancient 

De Danaan, wr Tuatha De Danann 

Dee river { Louth}: sleeping any, 322 

Deer: (see afte Mousk-deer) ; in fall. 
tales, Inclia, 72, Tibet, 116, 1199s 
stags horn as amulet, Madeira and 
Portugal, 296; white doe in folk- 
tale, Tibet, 119 

Deity, cunceptions of ; Australia, 465; 
pairs of gods and heroes, 163 

Delos : mpi Sian 185; palm- 
tree, 573 Timages to, 239 

Delphi : call « f Apollo, 240 

Deluge legends, = 

Demeter: as civilizer, —— 
poems, 59, 64; horse-headed, 2 

Tiuiiaade cee of, 163 fs 

Demons and evil + (oe otto 
Afrect; Devil; sad Finns); eves put 
ont by striking et with bay: 
stick, Moroceo, 455; possession, 
fee Possession, demon ; propitiated 
by cock fighting, Tia, 473% vila 
of mar, Balkan Penin 


Derbyshire : hate: ae 

Devil: in folk tales, Somerset, 42-5 7. 
tikes bodies of wizards, Walesa, 331 
** Devil's Door” in Wroxhall Abbey- 
hotel by Miss C. §. Burne, 
45 ate) 

Devon: {ree afi Bideford; Btock 
Torrington ; Dert river; Exeter; 
Morebath; Sotcombe: aaa Tor- 
nington); charm against whooping 
cough, 745% dialect found in Quan 
tocks, 33; folklore from, t27% 
fribom cannot be  pveriooked.? 
340, Of-see ghost, 3425 folk-song, 
147; Sundry Notes from West 
Somerset art] Devon, by Rev. C. W. 
Whistler, 33-91 is 

ee Grainne, I73 

Dirrthoea: in poison ordeal, Lower 
Congo, 417 

land, 295 


Dice: as amulets, 
Eurry-Man, 


Thickson, Miss 1, As: The 
131, 379-87 ( plates) | 
Dieri, ree Dieyeri 


Dicijean cave : 





922 


trilie = # it 
sf hor elena me Ye 


Dingo: skull on graves, Queensland, 
402 
Dione, wife of Zeus, 67, 6g 


Dionysus: cult established in Greece | 


by Melampus, 62; in Homeric 


Dioscuri, tl ty 163 
artim Orcadense ef Sfialt- 


fandense, revte t27-5 
Dusen island : towing of, 185 
Diseases: [ave semuler petentet) + 
wah against, Cologne, 4, 
Flanders, 206-7, 212; Mag Kings 
planer Se from, 5 native views of, 
| of th the | d in Australia, 


by N. W. Thomas, 358-408 


ion: mstragals, 107; bydreams, | 


Hs hel 397, Ireland, 3733 by 


pee Cavan, 3333 by pig's head, | 
t, 


Liv: MY yew branches, 
Treland, 67: of causer of death, 
Australia, 393-7, 399, gon; of lest 
article, Tibet, 117; af mMarmnnge, 
Ireland, 323, Scotland, 339-40 
Hedona: in “Eschylus' drama, | OF ; 
in Homeric poems, 66-7; tabous 
_ 60 priests, 65 
Aad se Deer Eey 
reel a BB, Pl, 471-23 
amulets in shits oF England, 292, 
295 (filate), 303; black, spectral, 
Somerset, ga, of Wild Hunt, 
Somerset, 
anes, 4373 Ceremony to appease 
rit. of, Congo, 437: in 
harm against whooping cough, 
Limericks 317; charms to moke 
prceciel tracker ce., Lower ee 
436 i drage out mandrake, fA Bag 
tktales, Anatolia, 410-1, isth- 
ans 174, Tibet, 116, 118, York- 
5 1743 nts in abn of, 
Frisians, i8o spar ic. do a 
Alcinous’ palace, 71 ; hairy dogs 
a6 males of people beyond, Cathay, 
16n; as mascot, Hereford, 290-2 ; 
patron saint af, Belgium, 212: in 
lewend, En land, 242-3; 
in connected with, 180+ shape 
fting into, Egypt, 471-2, ‘Grinse: 
168, Lorraine, 179; of Underworld, 
in Odpss 
Tioltnine: Cored. ite cl 
Demnonia, province af, 32 


44: burial of, Lower | 


guard 
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“Donkey: afteet ins of, Egypt, 
471; amulets for, tugal, mech 
( flatte) ; cult # | 


th, 160; in gated by cs ‘Ara: 
iS i, 312; shape shifting to, Aradiam 
wats, 179 
Doorways ; burial im, India, = 
Dorians : in Homeric 
Dorset: (re af Isle of 
anal einai L atiler sue: 


14735 
Deusine Claverhowse legen ic | 
Paes Taek Bint Thee ye -, 
at on, 67; tin Odyssey, 67, 183 
Downend : fort, 38 


| Dowsboru’ ; hill, see Danesboro’ hill ; 
from 


= beat down Stowey castle, 
oe amulet in shape of, Rhodes, 
469; in folktales, Somerset, 35-7 
Tibet, 116; in /ffad, §9; roasted 
of beast 








beart gives knowl of 
language, 65; sowing tecth of. 61 
Drake, re D Dick ne 
Drakensberg : fowls, introduction of, 
251 
Dreams: divination by, 
ae ran 333; Huceules! oH 
af, 63 
Drinking. Vertis: names of Magi 
Rings an, 85 
Driene iver: spirit of, 171 
Drowned cities, legends ol, 4 47983 
ep ting 8 amulet a 
shire, W hitthy 
Druids ; draught or rene vo; 
human sacrifices, France, 1i-2; 
magic mantle of, 75; mist of, 75; 
raise wired, 185 
Drung hill: in rat chann, 
Duck: im folktules, Tike 116s 
white set drake in folktale, Tibet, | 
charm against ailments, 
Dunwich charm ring, 35 
ty: (see aie Peg Pow- 
ler} ; thar-cake, 335 
Durleigh : Serigermoar tradition, 4o 
Durtis: well costom, May, 472 
: Seragunting, 16g 
Dymiseery cure fcr Lower Congo, 
Dyvnaint, Goidelic district, 32 
Eabani, aro nidelty 167 
Eagle stone, 36 


Ears: amulets against diseases of, 
Flanders, 206; gold rings in, Flan- 
ders, 207 

Earth: sirock on appealing to Ge 
&e., Greece, 238; venerated, Lower 


Niger, 495 tae 
Earth gods, cA aanagsaney deities 
Earthquake ore, 472-3 
Earthworm: dies in 7th son's left 
hand, Cavan, 316 
East: corpse buried to face, Australia, 
303, 400, or with head to, Australia, 


7 
Easter ag! Easter Sunday) ; 
Ea: Suanliy > special candle, Flun- 
ders, 202-3 


East Ham: coal as juck-bringer, 299 
East Indies, se Borneo; Celebes; 
wa; New Guinea ; anc Sumutra 
jerms < fossil, as amulets, Eng- 
land, 298 
Fidda, 65, 126, 187, 493-6 
Edessa: plan to capture, 187 
Editor: short notices by—2yfore- 
fartum Orcadense of Aiaitlondense, 
127-8; Oréwey and Sietlond Old 
Lore, 127-5 
Edward, King, see King Edward 
Eel : developed from hairs, Berks 
and Bucks, 107 
Eggs: in ceremony for widowed, 
Lower Congo, 431; Im folktales, 
Highlands &c., 158 


Egypt : (see anda Abyec Cairo ; 
Nile river; Pol ret A and 
Ala nea begat derived from, 
Egyptian Beliefs, 


i a task en, Ait 2} Pa camdigg 
156, 181, 1 girdle of kings, 71; 
156 38 “scaling legend, 164; hen 
attives in, 281; herons, myth 
of, 1&4: Mycenaean worship 
affected by, 56; priests barefoot at 
sacrifice, G3 ; ‘raid of Odysseus, 


ee Petrie’s Religion af Aucient | 
™ 


an ek ; twin group Osiris- 
Sct, 16 
Eidothee.” we Idothes 
Eland: a5 clan name, Byen, 255 
Fider or Poetic Edda, Phi 
by Miss O. Bray, 


493-6 
« Flectic™ 
F015 


1 
reviewed, 


‘tings; England, 
lL, 231 
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Elemba-lemba : im first hair cutting, 
Lower Congo, 422; in rey 
charm, oer Conta, Ath 

Elephant : in folktales, India, 188, 
q48-o, gee 256, Tibet, r6,108; 
ot Lhasa, 116 

Eim-tree : planted round barrows, 
fited, 66 

Elworthy, F. T.: Obituary, 109-10 

Elysium, sa H 


Enm: in folktale, Australia, 305-6 


| Encrinites: as amulet, Hayling island, 


299; St Cuthbert's beads, 208 
Engiand, fet wader names of comnfies 
and South Downs | 
English Traditional Songs and 
Carolr, by Miss L. E. Broadwood, 
reviewed, 470 


| Enipeus, river pod, 163 


Entada scandens: seed os Virgin 
Mary bean, British Isles, 300 
Ephialtes, son of Poseidon, 162 
Epilepsy: amulets against, Saae: 
83-4; Devon, 340-2, Flanders, 205, 
Italy, 203 ; charms against, Meath, 
316, Scotland &e., 65; Magi Rings 
protect from, 85 be 
Epirus, see Cocytus river ; a Dedona 
Erechthens: in Homeric 60; 
not identical with F Cth 239 
Eremophila: twigs in fre-custom 
after death, Australia, 404 
fii bow slain a Hercules, 


=i eles charm against 

Erie magic tha cai iskand, sage 
Bi haar 176 

> (soe aire Enst Ham); amaolet, 

meee chaff on doorstep of wife- 
beater, 90; wren rh ie, 234 

Esthonia: folklore collections, o8 

Euahlayi tribe: fire custom afier 
death, 404 . 

Eumelus, son of Alkestis, 62 

Euneus, son of Jason, 60 

Eurystheus, King, see King Eurpsthens 

Eurytion the Centaur, 159 

Evesham ; ballad, 197 

Evil cye : amulets , England, 
297, 300 parle Fianders,| 209 
i (plate yee) 


Ty a aoe 6 4, Pom 
gal 2 214-20 afe); 
mat pedi charm 


cate Somerset, 685 


f against, Devon, 3404 Ae act 
Kings protect from, 85 


ZL 
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‘Evil’ spirits, see Demons and evil | 


Exhibits at tings, 1, G-7, 130-1, 
200-24 | plates), 258, 285-507 ( ) 
Exogamy: Australia, 99-103, 244 


ioe dete < amulets ‘pg, Fian- i 


dera, 206; cures for, ert, 200 
Eyes: amulets m shape of, aay 20, 


Portugal, a1g-20 (fate) gold car- 


Fland : | 
of Sol fast deta fuovideds Chine: 


OF 7. one-eyed punts: dcc,, 
Eyrbygyja ach, Ty 157-8 


Fables, ser Beast fables 

Fairies: amulet against, Antrim, 299 
(Alefe); cannibalism of, Celts, 176; 
in folktales, 15, 324-75 i sintmnt to 
“Set, 74; pixies, Somerset, 48-50; 
wile or mar, Balkan Penin., 503 

Fars: South Queensferry, 379-87 
[ ‘eT 


T72-3 


Fulsise: tradition of William the 
(Conqueror, 493 

Falling, injuries from: 
against, Flanders, 206 

Famibar spirits: Wales, 329 


amulets 
Family: on Ceiba tise 6 
~ sate ee Congo, 435 seal 


res. 
Fartington Fill: Stoke "ass Bai 
=; Wpron, oe, aes witch, BS 


Congo, 4 tz 


ais aight, fee Agnation or faiher- 


right 

172 
Wilftid, The, 464-6 
(pint 


Feasts: Abruzzi, 319. 5 (Alate) 3 ; Ger- 
many, §09; Ind ; Japan, 


Feathers Mmmon animal relatives in 


Fe , #t¢ Candlemas Day; ana 


Valentine's Da 


Feet: (ree afin ‘ootprints) : barefoot 


rites, Romans é&c,, 68; of priests 


ia Dedona, ; n- 
covered in holy places, 65 Ve de 


Female, ne Women 


| Fifteen : 


) | 
Falicares, by Mrs. A. Montagne, | 





Female Infanticide in ia 
Capt. A.J. OPBuien, 3g hs 
Ferm: mee knowledge of oes 
; seed gives invisi- 
F ye aed 7, 183 
elishes; secured ef “eating” 
Lower 4ai7; 
activity, rousing Lo, Pes ‘Congo, 
Fever : amulets against, Cologne, 
3-4, Flanders, 206, 210 
Fea: in folktale, 445. 450-2 
steering (se af Inverkeithi 
aed North Queensferry) ; prepiie 
tory harvest rites, 387 
t5th day of Gth month 
Tibet, ory 


 Atepiciogs, 
| Filth of November and Guy Fawkes, 


The, by Miss EL H, wey, 1og-5 
(fate) 


Fig-oree: Charybdis under, 179 


| Fiji islands: totemism, 433 


Finding lost things; saint invoked, 
Belgrom, 210 ; 


Finger-nails, se Nails, human 

Pinger-rings, sa Rin finger 

Fingers: blood fecinn fitele in charm, 
Scotland, &5 

Finland; Kalevala, 61, 98 ; progress 


of study in, 2, 
MacCoul : = 


na gra 
| Fire: afreet us, rocdian Migkis, 


te ee t, Flanders, 204, 
Jape, 299 Mires, Gt : 
rO4-§, Ireland, 323, ren se i Sait 
cirectimeision fe burnt, T 

vaal, 28g ; cult, nip a te Latina, 88 : 
feared by by afrects, Exypt, 472; fire 
soon in berrinl rics, Australia, 


fOo-4; fo oo ae 
eo Hoan 40%: flame - 


ortiagal, 215 { ; 
Mereid takes forms bg eae . 


Sabaag after emer corpse, Upper 





Fish; in folklore: (tes team ¢ 
(Cod-fish ; Eel; Haddock ; Octopus; 


Index. 


Porpaise ; ana Shark) ; afreet in 


form af, 472{ 95 amulet, 
362; broiled fish gives knowledge 
of beast lnnguage, 65; not eaten, 


Basutos, 283; Echeneis, 107; In 
folktales, Australia, 224-6, Celebes, 
231-2; in linked totems, New 
Guinen, 483; tabooed, Meitheis, 


Peon] 
Fishers Folklore, by D. Townshend, 
I 


Fishing boats, sr Sea customs and | 


beliefs 

Fishing customs and beliefs; mermaid 
detcent affects luck, Kerry, 319; 
‘saffron unlucky, Comwall, 108 

Fits, #¢ Epilepsy 

Fitzwarren slays dragon, 3 5 

Fiucarn, sunken island of, 185 

Five :as protective number, Mours, 223 

Flames, st Fire 

Flanders: (me afw West Flanders) ; 
Notes on Some Flemish Amalets 
and Beliefs, by W. L. Hildborgh, 
131, 200-13 | 

Filatholme : 1 e by devil, 43 

Flintshire, Mold 

PU sirdiela sage, translation of, 127 

Fioating islands, legends of, 184-5 

Flood legends, xe Deluge legends 

Flowers in folklore: (see afse Jasmine 
flower; and Pomegranate-tree) ; in 
amulets, Naples, 223, Portugal, 
222-3. Spain, 223-4; clin names 
from, Panjab, 265 

Folb-fore as an istorwal Science, by 
G. L. Gomme, reviewed, 241-6 

Fol. forcad: France, Le, by P.Schillot, 
reviewed, I1t-3 


Folklore Fiction: a Warning, by R. | 


Harris, roy 

Folklore from Tangier, by Miss F. K. 
Green, 440-55 

Folklore of 
106-7 

Fotkfore of the Holy Land, Aforiee, 
Christian and jewish, by J. E. 
Hanaver, reviewed, 500-3 

Folk-music: Broadwood's Ampfish 
Traditional Songs an Carois re- 
viewed, 476; Same Chamcteristics 
of English Folk Music, by C. J. 
Sharp, 190, 132-52; Sweden, $10 

Folk-sayings, see Proverbs 

Folk Song Society: hints to collec- 
tors, 14850; Jeallet to clergy, 
150-2; prospectus, l47 


Folktales: (sce ofze 





% 
Aritoule, by T. E. Lones, 
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Folk-songs : (se¢ afta Folk-music) 5 
Balkan Penin., §03-5; England, 66, 
143, 145-6, 154, 190-200, 4767 
France, 493; Germany, 503-45 
Ireland, 234-5; Isle of Man, 78, 
So-1; Nyanja, 296; Orkney. and 
Shetland islands, 127 ; Roumania, 
345, 505; Russia, 505; Scotland, 
154, 171; Sweden, 510; Tibet, 916 

fpfer, suck at Cinderella); Ama- 

ruin, 165 ; Amerindians, 70, 477- 

300; Anatolia, 910-1; Amb, 70 

ts4, 158, 157, 173. 178, 501-3; 

Australia, 224-7, 303-8; Babyionm, 

‘sy: pe ae ro), 179-4; beast 

fables, 116, 502; Celtic, 173; 185, 

183; Ceylon, 179; China, 73, 1543 

(Cyprus, 187-$; discussed in Preset 

dential address, 12-30 ; East Indies, 

2302; Egypt, 156, 11, 187; 

England, 41-5, 49, 164-5, 169, 174. 

242-3, 333) Farot islands, 165; Fin- 

land, 61; France, 493; Germany, 

G1, 73, 128, 154, 196, 165-9, 175-9, 

182 ; ei, 1573 Greeks, 52-77) 

19339, roy7-3, 173, 181, 901; in 

Homenc posts, 52-77 153-59 3 

Hottentots, 118; Hungary, 173,183; 

Iceland, 1273 India, 61-2, 65, 72- 

76, 113-5, 118, 156, 158, 167, 178, 

137-8, 321-3, 347-53, 450-2, §01- 

3; Iveland, 66, 75-6, 07O-1,17 

181-2, 158, 327; Isle of Man, 75- 

$3, 324-7; Italy, 158, 169, 101-2, 


pe jatakus, 113-33 Kahrs, 505 
1 ja, 157} Mexico, 500; Mo- 
rocco, iss New Zealand, (77 i 
Norway, 167, 177,183,3343 Nyanja, 
as4-6; Pa’ 500; Homans, 
178; Roumanin, 345-7; Russin, 173, 
165, Tyas 178, 168, 086-7, 235% 
Sicily, 138 ; Sioux, 177; Slavonians, 
170-1; Spain, 327; Tibet, 116-9; 
Transylvania, 157; Wales, 119-23, 
333-45 459-63 , 
Folk Tater from Tibet, by Capt. W- 
F. O'Connor, reviewed, 116-9 
Folk-Tales of the Aborigines of New 
South Wales, by KR. H. Mathews, 
Footy a “sacs charm against over- 
otprints: 1 agains : 
looking, Somerset, 58; of devil, 
somerset, 43 
Forgetininess: drink or drug of, 
Odyrsey ke., 76-7 
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Fortune-telling ; Engiand, 
Fossils in folklore, ner beauty | 
Lenonacreenge 1 PGF sel and 


owen We Wee Ske Sheep in Folk- 


giteto- gm 345 

Rone Cee Cock; ana Hen); 

uced in Zoutpans , 281 

Fox: in. folktales, si 
Tibet, 116; tongue in | k-medi- 
cine, Louth, 317 

Fox Indians, see Musquakie Indians 

France : (ae afs7 Bouches du Rhéne ; 
Bretagne ; Corsica ; Haute Vienne; 
Normandy ; Provence ; and Seine); 
motor mascots, 292-3; Sébilloc’s 
fa Folk-Lore de France reviewed, 
11t-3 

hi pincer sat bd 

er shift, 


7 
Friday (ie (roe nfite ol oe: 
amulet prepared on, U.S.A., 
fair, South Sepeameg toe 379 
Frodi, King, see King Frodi 
Frog: in folktales, Assam, 481; 
t, 1796; tadpole as delicacy, 
Lower Congo, atc 
Fruit and vegetobles in folklore, se 
Apple; Coco nut; ‘Garlic bulb ; 
Lotus; Onion; Peas; Pome- 
granite: ova’ Potato 
Froit-trees: (sce afro Apple-tree; ama 
Pomegrinate-tree); amulet for, 
Somerset, 299 (plate) 


Fulda river : it of, 171 | 
Funchal : bo reba 216, 218-9 


| late), 221 (siats) 
Fongos: as amulet, land and 
Germany, wo eae the death, 


Future life, beliefs about, are Death 
and funeral customs and beliefs 


Fyliot, sr Swastika 

Galway county: (ie afte Letter- 
mullan island); family descended 
from seal, 319 


Games : Prince: = 4 
Gandharmn: derivat hey i Jame STS : 


from, 159-60; the nate hs ! 
Garde ser Indian hemp is 
: amulet for, Somerset, 299 


Garon, Mt Ida 
Garlic bulb: as amulet, Rhodes, g69 — 


167, | 





Eitteratur, 500-3; Krouss’s Siac 
ticihe Vadksfarsch angen, Abana: 
ne Ger Glonden Gomodsbeifs- 
res Sifter, Araeche wed die 
Gusluren-lieder der staiaren, 305-5 
Gauhar Shah, Hindu saint, 62 
Garaland, s+ Handjao 
Ge, in Greek cults, 238 


| Gebel-et-ter mountain: in myth of 


cami te 

6: (se ate Chaleedony; Onyx; 
amd Turjuoise); as amulets, 291, 
29354 297, 361-6; occult powers 
of, 363-6. 


2 
Gendarme : mascot in shape al, 
France, 292 
Genealogies: Schitte’s (Vghagm ost 
Godfrod reviewed, 353-9 
Gerent of Dyvnaint, 32 
Germany: (1 afew Fulda river; 
Hanover; Hesse; Lorraine ; Mar- 
mennil ; Neckar river ; Pomerania : 
Prussians, ancient ; Rhenish Prus- 
sia; Rhine ; ata Wends) ; amulets, 
$95 298 5 folktales, 61, 73, 168-9, 
ib2; mixies, 1713 St ve 
tude patroness of souls, 312 
sempervivam, beliefs about, ; 
. 


shape-shifti by seal, 
soufherm, initials of Magi Kings 
over sickrooms, 86 | 


Geryon, grave trees of, 66 

Geta Aomanorunt, 156, 348 

Ghost Invisible to o Firs-borm Son, 
Bac Miss (C. 5. Burne, 342 





ae Hunt}; in at ows, 

Ores Straits, 483-9 ; prrameteg 

bundle of sticks Re, W. racted by 

393% ede asin er i rg 
t funernls, 

sore 


hid attic 2433 aid by 
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touch earth, Panjab, 68; of un- 
buried, malignant, Lower ager, 
408; Viking, Ballachulish, 243-4 ; 
not viible to a first-bom, Bucking. 
hamshive and Devon, 342 


Giants: (se afra Balor; Ephialtes ; | 


Gadmund; Hracsvelg ; Hrungnir; 
Orion; Otes; and Polyphemus); 
famine giant, Iroquois, 153; in folk- 
tales, 158, Highlands, 165, 173-4 
Iceland, t27, Isle of Man, 80-2, 
Vorkshire, 174; in Shetland islands, 
127; in Somerset, 99; mm York- 
shire, 125; one-eyed, 172-3 
imaland: burial customs, 399-93 


grave but, sors, 
Gipsies : folktale, 157 
Girdles: of Aphrodite, /fred, 7O-1; 


Bunna-do-At of Irish kings, 71; of 
Egyptian kings, 73; of Hem, 
fied, 71 

Girls, ze Women 

Gisdhubar, in Babylonian tale, 157 

Glamorgan, ee Cwmdu; and Flat- 
holme 

Glen Rushen: fairies, 324-6 

Gloucestershire; ballad, 192; Christ- 
mos customs, 192-3; headless 


footie 37; north door opened ot 

isms, 459 

Gnanji tribe: dead, disposal of, 

Pert hicks jinn takes shape of, 
Morocco, 456-7 ; in folktales, Ger- 
many, 233, ndinavia, 233s 
Tibet, 110; heart tabooed to Moyo 
clan, Nyanja, 255; lactation of 
he-goat, Hanover, 196; sac 
for rain, Anatolian, 309; shape- 
shifting to, Morocco, 455-7, Russia, 
179; sucklings not charged for, 
Lower Congo, 421 

Goblins; Japan, 375-6 

Godrun, tre Go 

Gods, se¢ Deity, conceptions of; amd 
wente mannes of gods 

Gold: amulets, England, 295, 297. 
Port » 215; articles anil ani- 
mals in Homer poems, /fl-2; 
deer in folktales, India, 725 car 
rings improve sight, Flanders, 
g07; peacocks, in Great Khan's 
ane 92; wedding ting in charm, 
reland, 316 

Gold Comst : system of descent 


255 
Gomme, G. L.: The Telling of the | 


Bees, 247 





Gonachry the ship, 154 


Good Friday; flowers taken from 


bier for luck, Sparta, 470; °° hunt= 
ing Judas,” Somerset, 41 

Gordonston Mill: jourmey omen, 344 

Gorgoneian on deity's shield, 70 

(Gorm, Rings nee King Gorm 

Gothland island : orgm sega, 354-5 

Grafton, Cape: initiatory rites, 39% 

Grani, Sigurd’s horse, 65 

Gratefel Dead, The, by G. H. Ger 
ould, & 

Graves: Australia, 393-4, 395-400, 
4go2; Incha, 

Grave tree abode of spirit of dead, 
fiiad &c., 66 

Graveyard, see Churchyard 

Greek folklore: (s¢ afe Arcadia; 
Argolis; Attica; Corinth ; Dorans; 
Epirus; Greek islands; Laconia; 
Mycenae’s Phocis; Sparta; ard 
Thessaly); amulets against evil eye; 
469; Farnell's The Cait: of the 
Grek Stater reviewed, 235-40; 
demi-gods, pairs of, 1633 folktwles, 
1s4, 167-8, 181, 501; Same Notes 
on Homeric Folk-Lore, by W. 
Crooke, 52-77, 153-89; sponge an 
animal, 106 

Greek islands: (se af Calymmos; 

Corfu; Crete; Delos; Lemnos 3 

Rhodes; and Syraj; amulets 

against evil eye, 409; grass of denial, 

a7 

Green: ers to elder sister by 

bride, Balmoral, 339-49 


Green, Miss F, Ki: Folklore from 


, zee Disco island ; amd 
Eskimo 

Greenstone, amulets from, 293 

Grim, waterfall spirit, 171 

Grimhild in Siegtried saga, 76 
Grindelwald, 38 

“Grup” in cows, charm against, 
Antrim, 299 

Gryphon: in folktales, Tibet, 115 
Gudmund the giant, 177 

Gudrun in Siepfried saga, 65, 76 
Guemsey: The Fifth of November 
and Guy Fawkes, by Miss E. H. 
Carey, 154-5 Wiest 

Gujarat: Jain kingdom, 352 
Gunasarman, tale of, 157 " 
Gunpowder: to arouse fetishes, 


= 


Gals 354-6 | 

Gutch, Mrs. : Lincolnshire Falilers, § 

eg a estes pace 

suy Fawkes : Guermsey, 1oy-5 
(slate) 5 aliny 

Gwydion ter, 172 

Gyzes, saga of, 

Gyprics, 0 Gipsis Le 


Haddock : ese ciseak Gotket 


Halden, A. C= lecture by, 1 


Hades ; (see alia Hell}; in folitales, 


19-20; im Homeric poems, 182; 
among Lower N 


fy air: in eats a 

Meath, 316 ; of child cut nganipa, 
Lower Congo, 421-2; bi hoc in 
magic towing, Eskimo, 185; cut 
&e. “steed rites, Australia, 
4053 ofered before marriage, 1 

raised from head in charm tet 8 
hearst disease, Cavan, 316; summons 
animal relative in folktale, Tibet, 
118; ban treatments of, Ire- 


Hair ei as lift-taken, Japan, 37«, | 
Micmac Indians, 7o 


Hal: miraculous statue, 2O5 
ae ire, se Hayling island 
+ (iat ate eet Me ; amulets j i 

apr of, Italy, 215, Madeira, 227 
( pint), Naples, 223, Portugal, 214- 
5p 217-23) (plate), Rhodes, bo 
( Maze}, Spain, 2234 

Hand Cross: motor mascots, 293 

Hangman's rope: lesauilet, Flandess, 
204°§ 


Hanover: lactation in jet vege | 
Hare: in net 184, Tibet, 116-7; 


in moon, Tibet, 116; smibal of 
“Sr 116 

are-lip in Tibet, ry 
Alarpies, the, 159 
Harris, R: olklore Fiction: g | 


Warning, Io. 
+ Mrs. M. C.: A Survival of 
Encubetion ? gare 5 jlatate) 
Macassar Version 
of Cindercila, Lit 4; The Pedlar 
of Sweatt, 333-6; reviews by,— 
‘sy du Fon Piewx Tempa: 


epilepsy, | 


392, | 





Comter ef Ligemder de 
faAncien Bacace Normand: jth, 
Pielles Chantenz, 493; Bongle's 
fssair our ie Régime des Carter, 
488-92; Sébillot’s Ze Falk-Zore de 
France, tt0-33 Starr's Jn /notiow 
Wexive: a Narrative of Trove! and 
faler, 499-500; Séhillot’s Je 
Paganirmne Controrferain hes ds 
Feutier Celto- Latins, ; Pwi- 
fications of the American Elbnw 
logical Soriety, vol. I Fax Texts, 
477-9; short Dyas by,—Spence’s 
The Popol bua 


Harvest customs and | gg es 
(Com spi Si 
the lee) ; es, vegeta exalt tae with 
harvest, 240; buffalo races. cic., 
India, 475; burry-man, | 
Queensferry, 379-87 ( plater); Lam- 
mas, South Queenslerry, 3384; pro- 
pilistory rites, » 357 

Hatton: legend, 4 8 

} Haute Vienne, see 
Hawaii: Laamao-mao thes aa fuler, 


TSS 
Hawk: foot ms amulet, England, 
300; in Jutaka ot? ee 
Hayling island : amu et, 299 
Hazara: folktales, $07 
Head: amulets diseases 278 . 
Flanders, 206, Portugal, 
(paate) 5 ee Halemba, ae 
marriage, Abrurri, 313, for sour: 


ing, Basutes dc, 283: in, 
Sane of death, Telaid: a 


“Sas Fla reset care en 


+ a7 
Headless " ghosts : Ireland, 320-1 ; 
Gloucestershire, 37 ; Somerset, 37, 


445 
Heart > allotment after hunt, Lower 

Fortes 434-§ 3 amulets in spe oy 

sae fd, Tit 393: 295, 362, Flanders, 

Lincolnshire, $7, Nexis oe ples, 

Poriaga PION end 218-9 aah 
222-4 (flare) 5 

Nyanja, 255; Seek ‘Heat as 


aealeh Flanders, 204, Portugal, 


Hearn Seana chann against, Cavan, 
305 

Heather: white, os amulet, England, 
300 


Index. 


tg caling legends, 162-4 

Hebrews, we Jews 

Hebrides + (1e¢ afte Islay); drowned 
become seals, 169 ; sheep bones not 
burnt, 233 


Hedeehog : jinn takes shape of, 


Morocco, 454 
Heimdall, Norse god, 62 
Hetmstringia, the, 243, 3341 357 
Hei tiki, Maori god, 293 
Helen of Troy, in Odystey, 76 
182 
Hell: Buddhist, 183; harrowing of 
by Conan, 12 
Helmet: gives invisibility, /fsd &e., 
745 
Hen : dispersal thromgh Africa, 251-2; 
names in S. Africa, 281; omen 
from, Ireland, 315 
Henry, King, see King Henry 
Hentland = ballad, 193 
Hephaistes : magic tripotis &c. of, 71 
Hera: girdle of, 71; in ffad, 59, 715 
in Cufpry, 60; statue of Hera 
Coronea, 170 
Hermkles, see Hercules 
Herbert river: grave hut, 40g 
Herbs in folklore, ser Plants in folk- 
_ lore 
ercules; pod of dreams and warm 
springs, 63; in Homeric pocms, 
62-4: slays boar, 65; taska of, 157; 
as worm-slayer, 63 
Herefordshire: {ree aft Hentland; 
Kingsland ; King’s Pyon: King’s 
Thorne; Rosa; Weobley; Win- 
forton: am Withington); ballad, 


191-2, 199; Hog as mascot, 290-1; | 


withy unlucky, 199 
Herero: svatem of descent, 255 
Hermannaburg (Aus.): graves, 399 
Hermes: flying sandals of, 72-3; gift 
to Autolycus, 181 
Hernia, charm for, Somerset, 85 
Hero colts: Amerindinns, 478; Aus- 
tralia, 485; Torres Straits, 455 
Heroes, pairs of, Homeric poems te., 


163 | 
Heron: in myth of-road of souls, 

14 | 
Hersegovina: Krauss's Svante 


Foltifortetasrtgen reviewed, 503-5 
Hesperuies, apples of, 62 
Hesse, ter Willings-Hansen 
Hickathnifi, Tom, tale of, 164-5 
Hidden treasure, se¢ Treasure 








bo, 163, | 
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Highlands: (1 afro winder mamier of 
couuticr) ; folktales, 155, 108, 173-4, 
181, 156-7 | 

Hildburgh, W. L.: Notes on Some 
Amulets of the Three Magi Kings, 
$3-7; Notes on Some Contemporary 
Partugt Anmtulets, 151, 213-24 
(fiater); Notes on Some lemish 
Amulets and Beliefs, 157, 200-13; 
reviews by,—Erniley'’s 74s /iper 
af Gemsand Charms, 361-47 Fernic’s 

it Stones? for Carat: ear 
and other Remedial Uses ; ioieerse 
the Nobler Afetals, 354-6 

Hind Horn, ballad of, 154 

Hinds folklore, see [India 

Hindustan, by L. D. Bamett, 
reviewed, [24-5 

Hinode or sunrise grass: a amulet, 

a apan, 29% 

Hippalytus, tale of, 157 

Historical Ghost, An, by Rev. C. W. 
Whistler, 342-3 | 

History of Religions, Congress of the, 
228-30 

Holed coins, se Coins 


| Holed stones: a3 amulets, British 


Isles, 292, 297, 299 (vate) ; medi 
cinal, India, 506 
Holland: nixies, 171 


! es! Family: medals &e, as amulets, 


Flanders, 210 

Holy water: power of, 363; sprinkled 
about honses Ac. by box sprig, 
Flanders, 202 

Holy Weil, Tike, carol, 192-4 

Holy wells, ree Wells : 

Hoe poems, folklore of, 52-775 
164- : 

Bele; (set aio Wroxhall Abbey) 5 
legend, 455 

Horn t anvuletic, Flanders, 209, Italy, 
209, Portugal, 215 (jvafe) 222, 
Spain, 209 

Horn, King, we Ring Morn . 

Homs: as ammolets, Flanders, 208, 
Portugal, see (pvater}, 222 ( Sealy), 
g24: for holding “ medicine,” 
Lower Congo, 432-3 

Horse: amulets for, England, 300 
( séefe), Flanders, 211, Greeks, 400; 
Arion, 64 ; charm to ai bleeding, 
Devon, go; cultsnggested by Centaur 
pe Asie 160; in folkiwles, Norway, 
167, Bussia, tS4, Tibet, 115; frog 
of as amulet, England, 296; of 
Greek heroes, 64; headless, of 
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Wild Hunt, Somerset, 44; horse: 
headed Demeter, 237-6 ; lamb pro- 
tects stable, Flanders, 211; mares 
conceive by wind, 161 ; Poseidon 
associated with, Greece, 239; i 
sagas and myths, 64-3; shap 
sifting to, 179; tooth as amulet, 
ncolashire, 87-8; wooden horse, 
of, 187 
enol tr Tannhaueer legend, 178 
f Of; a5 acmulet, 
87-8, 290, 295-4 agg lp 396-7 
(vafe), 361-2; 
Hottentots: folktale, 38 
Hoose : beliefs of Calto- Latins, 368 
House leek: averts lightning,  Eng- 
land, 298 


Hmesvelg the storm giant, 185 
‘the giant, 164 

Huldra, mountain spirit, 171 

Haman gee Sacrifice 

Human skin : pindle makes Werwolf, 
Western Isles (Scot.), 71 

Hunchback: a5 amulet and mascot, 
England and eae 235: Flanders, 
204; in folktales 

Hungary : beikinbes 330 17 


Honting : charms for, 788 Congo, | 


431-6; customs in, Lower Congo, 
433-6 
Huron Indinns: Ioskeha-Tawis, 163 
Hutchinson, Kev. H. N. + communi- 
Se ig Jiri 3 
ra. of 159 
Hiydrophobia ; amulets against, Flan- 
“tin 213; ogee bread eaten to 


Hypsipyle, | in Hias, a 
Tasion, in Oey, 5 
Iceberg: 





Edita, Part /, teviewe:, 493-6; 
genealorical traditions, 353; lncta- 
an of Thargils, 106; legend from 
agus fagm, 127 
images, sacred 





t 
I s tribe twins not destroyed, 498 


Hi fol ede ar ech 
iad, | alklore of, 52775 153-89 
Image ek : i 





Sioa G0 Kerry, 319 
Ina, King, see King Ina 





Incubation + A 
scr on Aber ise Coe 


sidency; Bhs ; Presi- 
dency ; Ciotesl Poker 'Coyioiek 
Champa ; Gauhar Shah; Kahrs; 
Kashmir; Autéa sarit Saar 
Madras Fr oy 3 Waigitoreds ; 
Mysore ; Nepal Panjab; #ar- 
fdaparrce; ]) Pun ical ear 
71; burial customs, §3-4; Noli 
Cradle Tair a di leenpasi abi i 
$3 Bouglé's £rrass or fe Ae 2 
ger Carter reviewed, g88-92 ; 

9 ; ere 61-2, 65, ip? his. a 








113-5, 167, 175, 187-8,501; 
Sita, 9; heaven-sc ing legend, 
163-4; Barnett's Afimduites re. 


viewed), 124-5; lizard falling an iced 
unlucky,475; rikeshasis, deg dye i 

of Tibetan tales 4cc., 1 16-7: i 
Indian Folklore, by A. R. igh, 
474-6; twin wands: of deities 
163; whirlpool spirit lurks unter 
tree, 150 


| nitions Folk Tales, being Sidde-dights 


on Pillage fsfe im Jifsagore Cem 
fraf Province, by E. M. Gordon, 


reviewed, 7 
Indian hemp: in ee magic, 
r, 475 


Mala ha 
Indra, in heaven 


Inheritance Lower Congo, 413, 421, 


Inibe” abetinance rite, P jp raed 

én fudian Mexire: 
Trove! and / ater, by F: Sturr, re- 
viewed, 499-500 

Initiatory ceremonies : Austria, 
485; Lower Congo, 373; Wel 
ster's Frimitme Secret Socteties 
reviewed, 370-2; Torres Stenits, | 
455; Transvaal, 284 

Inns: associated with M agi Kings, 85 

Inny river: in rat E Wotig 8 

Insects in folklore, Mord Ant; Hee; 
Centipede ; Cricket; Scorpion ; 
and Spider 

Interlaken, 438 

lotrodacqua costume, 313; shaven 

! women, 313 
Inverkeithing: burrs for burry-man, 384 


areatie of 


Invisibility, various means of obtain- 
ing, 74-5 

Iphicles, oxen of, 157 

Iphimedeia, mother of Almde, 162 

Lreland : (see afrr Balor ; Connaught ; 
Leinster: Munster; Ossiamic sagas; 
Tuntha Dé Danann ; avd Ulster) ; 
amulet, 300; divination, G7; del- 
mets, 165-6; folktales, 75-0, 170-1, 
173, 151, 188, 327 ; girdle of ki 
71} merrows, 171 ; Squire's Mptao- 


logy of Ancient Britain and ireland, — 


124-§; swine, mythic, 65 

Iris the goddess, in /Wvaa, 57 

Trish Folklore from Cavan, Meath, 
Kerry, and Limerick, by EB. H. 
Jones, 315-23 | 

Iron and steel: (ree aie Horse-shoe ; 
Knife; Nails, metal ; Needle ; ana 
Pin}: pyrites, amuletic, Surrey, 
2o7-; steel finger-ring as amulet, 
Portugal and Spam, 221 ; “ tomch- 
ing iron,” Belgium and France, 205 

Troquois Indians: famine grant, 183; 
totemism, #84 | 

Ishtar, in Babylonian tale, 157 

Isle of Man: (see alte Glen Rushen ; 
and Peel): amulet, 295; folktales, 
79-83, 324-73 5e7e0 families only, 73 

Tale of Purbeck, ser Worth 

Istacvones, 355-9 Ari 

Italy: (see adso Abrurz ; Campania ; 
Tatiom ; Lombardy; ‘aples ; 
Romans, ancient; Rome; Sicily; 

Tuscany ¢ Umbria ; ated! Venetia) ; 


amulets, 131, 203, 218, 221, 29055 | 


folictales, 155, 169, 151-2, 327 | 
1 
Sire: amuletic, Flanders, 206 
Ixion, father of Centaurs, 159 


Jack and the Heanstalk type of folk- 


tale, 164 
Jackal: in folktales, Hottentots, 115, 
Tibet, 116, 118; in founding city, 
India, 350 
ade of Paunamd, see Greenstone 
ains ; Parisishtaparvan, 347-57 
Tanuary: (re aie Twelfth —) 
old Christmas Eve, Gloucestershire, 
193 
Japan: (ser ato Aina; amd Qnogoro) ; 
abstinence rite, 69; amulet, 295; 
uake fish, 472-3; Joly's Le- 


gen in Japanese Art reviewed, 373° | 
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: and, 
| Jancine wget) Aypeeots Mads, 


474 

Jason and the Argonauts, 60 

4 face" pt Thun, The, by CG J. 
Pallson, 435-40 [plas 


e) 
| fatata, The, or Stories ofthe Auddha’s 


former Hirtar, vol. VI, by E. B- 
Cowell and W. H. D. Rouse, re- 
viewed, 113-5 
Jate: marrage customs, 266-7, 2737 
organization reflected by their 
menial, 270 
Java: apes identified with pigmics, 
162; 1m folktale, 232; Pmgangen, 


fester, cee “Jase” 

Jet: amuletic, 365 

lewels in folklore, et Gems 

Jews: Hannuer's Foldiore of the Holy 
Lewd, Moslem, Christian. and Jew 

mA reviewed, §00-3; influence on 

amulets, Portugal, 220; mediaeval 

amulets, $6 

Jinns; shape-shifting by, Morocoo, 


4355-7; wealth of, Morocco, 4 

Johnson, H. H.+: Bees and Withered 

ean ge 

Jones, 5. : Irish Folklore from. 
315-23 

‘ones, BH. J.: Wren Boys, 234- 

: in Egyptian tale, 157 : 


dan water as nee 2 
Joseph and Potiphar's wife, tale of, 
ourney: Magi Kings patron 
J for, 84-5; omens, Kirkead 

shire, 344, Lower Congo, 430% 

protective amulets, Cologne, 53-4 
Journcy Omen, by F. RB. Coles, Jad 
Judaism, by J. Abrahams, revie 


b24-5 | 
Judas: hunted as squirrel, Good 
Friday, Somerset, 41 
Julian, Emperor: deserter ruins, 185 
July: 7th, Saint Becket’s Day, 


saints 


une, see Midsammer Eve 

Junod, H.: The Balemba of the 
crib nia (Transvaal), 255, 
276-57 


332 


eel 


Jug, 183 ; King Rorik, 353-4 


as-emulet, London 


Kabandha, in Ad¢maypene, 17 

Kahrs (Africa j : bangles as a lite 
294; Kidd's 7ike Hull af 

the Kraaland the Heavenly Chiliéren 


Kas (ind) feet bared at sacrifice, | 


Kajir Socalicom and the Down of 
7 sai taxoagaleuet pe Juiradmction fd 
ie Stray af Ff free Proficm, 

“Syed Kid, ‘Sighs 252-4 s 





Karelia : Katevaia, variants of, o8 


Kashmir: folktale, 65 

— nari sapara, the, 72, 156, 150, 
Katungal tribe : dead, of, 
Kavya-lankiri, tale a ae 7 
emia 


Kelpie: Scotland, 171 

Kenilworth: in connection with 
Wroxhall Abbey, 4 

Rentwine, victories i 

Kenwalch of Wessex, 32 “¥. ae 

Keres or death sprites, Peioeka! 172 

Kerry = (see alo inskelligs ¢ Bally- 
ferriter : | veen: Lrunchil 
Inny river; and Waterville) ; peels 
aguinst blight, 323; death warn- 
ings, 31% 


Rey: amuleta in shape of, Greeks, 
459 (plate), Ttaly, 218, Madeira, 
221 (plate), Naples, 223, Portugal, 

hat hy Bs goal 222- 3. 3 

Riches Spence's Jae chee? Vea 
noticed, 505 

Kid, we Goat 

Kidney diseases ; 
Flanders, 208 

Kicsen, battle of, 4 


Rilbey, Mote ef: sleeping army, 


Eiteiiys Bind coach, 450 


amiilet 





Tang ha bk, 


S otlocles ead Kies Coat’ 


shoeing devil's horse, | Kise 


| King’s evil 








Kildare co © (ee abe Corrach; 
aed Mi ast, ath of}; sleep- 
on in actaancgtah breast 
King sree oo : 
osu | nelisk 
ur gh litera- 
ture, eae apes: i cures wounds, 
7a: mantle, 75; ao giant, 
ATs; in: Sontexset, 34 


Aupgess: siane cuhlect 18 
339-2 


King Cymeie of een, 355-7 
King David : in legend, itecoucraae 
King Edward I; in folk etymology, 


241 
King Eurystheus: in /ifed, 1 
King Frodi of Norway, 167 a 
King Gorm, travels of, 1 
King Henry the Fourth | France, 1r2 
Kine oy ballad of, 154 

nat.of Weesew, 37 
en i Mahasena : wite in Buddhiss 
57 

Kine 3 Maleolm Canmore, 351-2 
King Nanda of PAtaliputra, 350° 
King Parvata, in story of | 


ino ‘ion Troy: | 


King Rovik of Jutland, 353-4 


Kings: (se also wieder wanter); at 
death pass direct to Creator, Lower 
hai: ; Magi Kings of Cologne, 


: amulet for, 1 und, 

2977 cued by loess af 7th son, 
a ote 

: beating with withy stick 


King Solomon: in | , Moroceo, 
441; Salzberger‘s te Salome Ader 
rt der Sewtitivdem Litteratur ye- 
viewed, sf aa ; seal of 5. 2s amaulet, 


King’s T peel sex 193 
King's ballad, 193 
a Uadivin aides of Pataliputes, 


King William the Conqueror, tradi: 
tions of, Normandy, 112 
Kirby, W. F.: communication and 
ichlans 6 the Fir Annual 
Liveti of the Lnrefean J heote- 


Index. 


pare Society inh, Secon’ Congress, 

p26, and Faird Comgress, 127 
a ag see Gordonston 
Kirton-in-Lindsey + crucifying crow, 


Knife: controls afreet, Egypt, 471 
Kongo, se¢ Congo 

Kongo dia Ntotela, se San Salvador 
Kotakota: 254 

Kottiyir = bamboo tassels, 475 
Krishna, 164, 491 


Krohn, K. : The Progress of Folklore | 


Sindy in Finland, 2, 98 
Kuinmurbura tribe: powers of dead, 
obtaining, 405 
Konila, of, 150 


Kurnai tribe: burial customs, 398 
Euvera, god of wealth, 72 
Kwearritmrra tribe: dead, disposal 


of, 403 
Kyang: in folktales, Tibet, 116 
Kyburg, story of dukes of, 435-9 


Laamac-mao, Hawaiian Acolus, 185 
Lachlan river: dead, disposal of, 400 
Laconia, see Gythium 

Lactation: amulets to aid, Flanders, 


OF 

Larsirygonians, in Cafyrtey', 57: 175-6 
etn: in folktale, 242, 335-0 

Lammas, Scotland, 353-4 

Lanarkchire, ae Douglas 


Lancashire: (ree afse Jenny Green- 


teeth ; Oldham; Ribble nver; are 
Southport) ; ballad, 199; hagstone, 
2g8; Nov. 5 customs, 337; rush 
doormat, 333, 395} thar-cake, 337-9 
Lancelot romances, 73 | 
Lang, A.: review by,—Gomme's Fett. 
Lore ar an Historical Scurmce, aqt-b 
Lantern :-in folktale, Muroceo, 446-50, 


4s 
(anh, in /Had, 159 
Larken, E. P.: Egyptian Belicls, 


a7 ie 
Latium: Faoni, 172; Lemuria festival, 


ite] 
Lauterbrunnen, 4 


35 
Lary Wife, The: a Manx Folk-tale, | 


by Miss'S, Morrison, 78-83 
vebole mountains: circumcision, 284 
Leeds: coal as mascot, 290 
Left: in charm against itch, Ireland, 
a + in preparing amulet, U.S.A; 
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Legend in fapanese Art, by -H. LZ, 
| Joly, reviewed, i3-7 ) 


I, C. Hughes, 459-63 
Levends and Tailex af North Corn- 
wall, by E. Tregarthen, noticed, 


es ste Kildare; Louth county; 
and Meath | 
Lemncs: in saga of Philoktetes, 61 


) Lemurta, barefoot othciant at, 65 


Lent: sneezing at cheese Sunday 
banquet unlucky, Greek islands, 106 

Lentil: in Arab tale, 158 

Leopard: hunting custom, Lower 
Congo, 434; Prous as, 166 

Lerna: the Hydra, 159 

Lerwick: winds sold to sailors, 185 


Lethe, 77 _ 

Leto, in /Aad, 165 

Lettermullan iskund: family descended 
from steals, 319 — 

Leocothea, sea goddess, 73 

Lewes: snakes bite pregnant women 


preferably, +4 
Leydenbarg, see Ba-Lauti | 
peyaeiorp : immigrations near, 275 
Lhasa: elephant at, 16 
Libra, sign of: amulet made under, 


Library of Folk-Lore Society, 20 
Hooks 


Lichfield + coat of see, 219 

Liége: St Hubert of, 212 

Life-index: boy with goblet, Tibet, 
11g; in folktales, 20-1 + green par 
rot, Tibet, £19; Micmac Indians, 7a 
ightning : amulets against, England, 
aq7-8, Flanders, 202-3, Treland, 
208, Japan, 298, Portugal, 217% 
borial of man struck by, Lower 

Cango, 423 

Likoma: 254 

Limerick: (see alte Adare); charm. 


mera inst ailments, 317; | nator. 
by dream, 323; Dene! coach, 
[30-1 
Limoges + St Leonard, 455 
Lincolnshire: (see aése Bilytonear; 


Corringham ; and Kirton in Lind- 
scy); amulets, , 87-8; volume of 
county folklore, § 

Lindos; miraculous transport of stones 
for monastery, 470 

Linlithgowshire, se¢ Blackness Point ; 
Dalmeny; New Halls Point; ond 
South Queensferry 


Lit a > @Ocient religion, 127; 
folktale, 157 
Livingstone county (N.S.W.), se 


cA yah lake 

Lizard: in folktales, Australia, a3 
eis £6, 376; amen from falling 
on ¥, India, 4 as votive O@ering 
shaped as, [ndi : 


Linsensty, church of, we Saveddan 
lake 

Liangorse lake, cv Savaddan Iske 

Local Traditions of the ‘Ounsttocks, 


b> CW Mita ba By 31-51 (ray) 
Lombardy, me Milan 
London : “paired afte Lambeth: aad | 
idge); amulets, 288-303 


vate beige : in folktmles, 242-3, 

oe river (Aus. ): — disposal 
of, 398; y grave hut, 4o 

ey 7; Folkiowe oF Aristotle, 





rity : amulets for, England, 297 
ing glass: had dreams from look- 


ing in, Lower Congo, 420: predicts | 


future at 2 a.m., J 
Lorelei of Khine, 17 ae au 
Lorraine : folktale, Wi 


= propitintory harvest rites, 
oy 
Lotus-eaters, the, 176-8 


Louth county: (seeaiie Andee ; Carling. 
Custlebelli 


ford hills ; ham; Dee 
river; awa Kilcurry); folk-medicine, 
aI7; newt, name of, 317; wren 
thyme, 234 

Love charms, 88 


tt, E.: Specimens of Modern 
Mascots and Ancient Amulets of the 
British Isles, 258, 288-303 (plates) 
it, see Minkin tribes 
y pie Miser ane! gry Tribes, The, 
Major A. G. Leonard, revie 
496-9 
Lack- ck ringers me Amulets and talis- 


Lacey and unlucky ees and deeds: 
England, 288-9, 362; G 104, 
470; Herefordshire, 199-200 ; Ire- 


475 | 
+ Devil takes conjurer’s body, 





land, land, 317. Sey ven) Tiana bas meak 
ee es 3 
#3 river: a or ordeal drug, 
Eunieye: amulet against, Enclandd, 
ne ; 


Lanid, ring of, 75 
Lower erpemba: leaves in charm, 
bac 431, 436 
Bellerophon legend, 160; fire 
eee Mera 159: ape dy in 
siga of Hellerophon, 157; 
fe agi af, 240 
os key mountain 
pti inn ‘at, 60, 163 
Lynd river: dead, disposal of, 403 


Macasser Version of Cinderella, A, by 
A. F, Chamberlain, 230-2, and 
E. 5. Hartland, 233-4 

Macdonald, A.: Sacred Wells, 472 

Macedoma, se Mt Olympus 

Mackay district: dead, disposal af, 405 

Macumba river, ser Arranda tribe 

Madeira islands, rer Funchal 
Matlonna, The, se Virgin Mary 

Madramach, evil spirit, Anatolia, 
R12 

Madras; charm to injure, 474 

Madras Presitency, se i: 
Malabar ; amg Falni 

Mael Duin the Foynper, ih 178 


Magi Kings of Cologne: in amulets, 
83-7; a5 magicians, 85.6; relics, 
story of, Bg 


Magic: (me aio Amulets and talis- 
mans; Charms and spells; Incants- 
tions; ava Witchcraft); barefoot 
rites, Romans &c., 68; Celto- 
Latins, 365; girdle of Aphrodite, 
éltad, ; Lower —— 3733 
Mmiagricn Ermitien, n ' 
371-2; as related to religion, 485-6; 
rympathetic, Anatolia, j11-2, India, 
4 

Maziians tee Wirards 

Magnet: in folk-medicine, peri 317 

Magni and giant Hrongnir, 165 

Magonla: lucky to crawl came bier, 
470 


"| Sig : eggs in folktale, Highlands, 


M ree Hung 
Mahabharata, the, 154, 161, 348 


King, see Ki 
Mahawanre, the, 179 = 
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Mailparlgu tribe: folktales, 700-5 
of, 4c 


ton riding, Devon, go; swayamvara, 
in jatakas, 114; Torres Strtts; 











Major, A. F.: review  by,—Bray’s | Mars, 2 Ares _ 
The Elder or Poetic Edda, Part f, Aferseiiles: origin of ‘masool, 2905 
493-6 : : plague at, 292 

Malabar, see Calicut; Kottiyiny and | Maryborougn fr 


South Canara 

Malay Peninsula, see Semang tribes 

Malcolm Canmore, King, se King 
Malcolm Canmore 

Maun: baby pounded for invisibility, 
Dahomey, 74; boy, education and | 
work af, Lower Congo, 424-5; boy 
as mascot, U.S.A, 2907 milk from | 
breast of, Greek islands é&c., To 

Mandrake : digging of, 75 

Manipur, see Meitheis 

Manning miver; fre custom after 
death, 4o4 

a genealogy, Tacitus, 354-5 | 
a5°9 

Manyema: name of chimpanzee, 255 

Manx folklore, sve Isle of Man 

Maoris: folktale, 177; Hei tiki &c 
as amulets, Eng » 293; Thtt- 
mers 7 Jodunga reviewed, 359-00 

Maple tree: in Japanese art, 377 

Mar, evil fairy. Balkan Penin., 903-4 

Marchen, see Folktales 

Mare, ree Horse 

Marectt, BR. R.: review by,—Eidd's 
Kajir Socialisnt and the Dawn of 
futividualio: an Introduction fo | 
the Sindy af the Native Procicm, 


Mashrkulumbwe: name of ape, 255, 

Masks : Japanese, 374 

Master Thief of folkiale, ES0-2 

Mathews, RK. H.: Folk-Tales of the 
Aborigines of New South Wales, 
924-7, 303-5; The Sociology of the 
Armnda and Chingalee Tribes 
(Northern Territory, Australia), 
99-103 3 

Matriarchy, se Mother-right 

May: (ze ate May Day): 1st Sun- 
day, well custom, Aberdeenshire, 


472 
May Day: well custom, Aberdeen- 


shire, 472 
Mazhabi Sikhs: grades amongst, 270 
Meath: (ser also Ardbraccan; and 
Kilbep, Mote of); charm against 
whitlow, 317; child's hair frst 
cut us man, 329; dead coach, 
320; folktale, 323; ghost funeral, 


420 
Medals, see Amulets and talismans 
Medea: in Homeric poems, 60; saga 


of, 61 
Medical folklore: (se alte Amulets 


252-4 short notice by,—Kidd's and talismans; and Charms and 
The Cais Sod Areal, and the spells) ; 
| ly Avotgems, 509-10 Brae 


Marmennil the prophet, 167 
Marriage customs and beliefs : Aus- 
tralia, 99-103, 2443  Balemba, 
285-6; bridegroom joins bride's | 
pry en es 17; capture cus- 
toms, 264-5, Lower Congo, 412} 
Celto-Latins, 368 ; Christian nites 
anil ceremonies, 377; divination of 
perriege, 3e) : 323, Set 
39-40; hair offered to Hippolytus, 
roezen, rs7; head shaved after 


a por iage, Abrurzi, 313; hypergamy, — 
264, 207, 273-43 inden, 251, 204-7; 


Lower Congo, 410-4, 420, 423-4) 
432; Lower Niger, 495 ; ma 


206; headache, 304; infiamme- 
tion, 211; sciatica, Fi}; throat 
diseases, to; thrush, 316; 
warts, 89, 315; whooping cough, 
296; Hippolytus as god of heal- 


lawsof primitive races, 126; Mexico, 296; red earth from ante nests, 
500; polyandry, 251; Koumania, 419 ; sealskin | , 71; slow 
347; St Expedite invoked, Belgium, worm broth, Bo; soda, 315; 
310: Scotland, 339-40; Skimmung- water from holy well, 200; 
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Mecical mee pS 
“water of the three 
$16; Teteants ein tole cee 
7th son, powers of, Cavan, 316, 
Meath, 316 
peace V4. 8 5, 129-3, 257-60 


fee Stones 
Mathes The, by T. c. Hodson, re- 
Renee arse 


Melanesia : ; (rae alse Solomon islands): | 


secret painteg ah 
Melkart, Semitic deity, 63 
Members dead, 1, 5, 129, 131, 255 
Sees elected, I-32, 5, I29-30, 


8 
Members resigned, 1-2, 5, 129, 258 
devil dies pore, 43 
Sdegeitur acl bas theca : 
Menindi: folktale, a7 


“Men's house" Assam, a5; 
Lower Congo, 418: in primitive 
tribes, 370 


Menstruation, sz Catarnenia 

Mermaid beliefs: Ireland, 171, 3190; 
Micmac Indians, Jo; Norway, 171; 
S. Afrien, 169+ 5. America, Tog ; 
Scotland, 171 

Merrows, water spirits, Ireland, 172 

Messard ; amulet, 46 


Metallurgy : in Zoutpansberg district, 


279-80 
Metals in folklore, ser Copper: Gold ; 
Iron and steel; ama’ Silver 
exico: (ste alse Otomis; amd 
}; Stan's Je Jnaian 
Mexico : a Narrative of Trove! and 
Labor reviewed, 499-500 
Mianwali: ratio mule ond female 
infants, 263 
Micmac Indians: folktale, yo 
Middlesex, see London 
Midnight: in prepering 
UBL, 2 
Midsummer Eve : charms on, Treland, 


sioon, tribe: Baiamai a culture 

rt, 

Af thts, vie, by E. Stack and Sir C. 

Lyall, reviewed, 479, 481-2 

Milan: relics of Mari, 

gies Fi from rales, recondand:t TRSn oes 
Tot 

we tribe Baiamai a culture hero, 
51 5 

Mint : ged, 85 for dogs, Lower 

Congo, 436 


amulet, 





Miriam: dead, disposal of, alli 
ghosts in animal form, 483-4; hero 
cult, 48§ ; social organisation, 487 ; 
tor, Looking glass 


BE 
Mist: of Druids, 75; shrouds deities 
Rial waetricee 75 


i? 
Modjaaj gol te ee ae STS 


Moirang : 

Mold = ghost story, 243 

Moliones, the, 163 

Moly : counter charm to Circe’s aint- 


ment, 75 
Monday: hair cutting causes baldness, 
Ireland, 319 
Monkey: (se alto Chimpanzee) 3 in 
folktales, Tibet, 116, 376. 


| Monmouthshire, ree Caerwent 
 Monolithos: cisterns that cannot be 


counted, 470 
Monsembe: funeral custom, 93; 
poison ordeal, 94-7; witchcraft, oy 
i ar Mrs. Al: Faith-cuones, 


+40: 

seer expected return, Oto- 
mis, 500 

Months, sz Days and Seasons 


Mfoan: amulet prepored in dark of, 
U.S.A., 296; crescent amulets, 
England, 295, 300 ), Greeks, 


469 (pfarei, eae. 221 (tare), 


Naples, 223, Ae pee Manes 
222-4, (plate), Spain, 


Portugal, 217} new, head 
at time of, Balemba, 283 

Moors: five os protective number, 
i ion influence on amulets, Portu- 
e 


re aml divination of causer of 


death, 36 
Morebath : hag well, 49 
| Moreh: oak, 67 
Moming Star Ceremony of the 
Pawnee, The, by A. C. Haddon, 


129 
Morocco, re Ceuta; Fea; Moora: 


rai se |, island of; Tafilet; goof 

ane 

Morison, wee S.: Billy Beg, Tom 
Beg, and he Fairies, 324-7 3 The 


Lacy Wife: a Manz Folk-tale, 78-83: 
Moses the Prophet: in legend, 
Morocco, 44h 


| okey Meng, in Chinese purgatory, 


Index. 


geil ht: Amazon legend, 060 
& 479; Australia, II 
z Banta, 255. 411, 413-6, 42%, 

23, 425, 427, 43 

Motor mascots, 292-3 (pfate}, jO1-2 

Mt Ida: in fitaa, §9 

Mt Olympus, 162, 164 

Mt Osea, 162, 16a 

Mt Pelican, roa, 1G. 

Mount Troedd, sez Savaddan lake 

Mountain ash tree; twigs over door, 
Kirkewdbrightshire, 344 

Mountains : 5 po alo wader mais); 
Huldra spirit, 171 

Mourning customs, se Death 
fu customs and beliefs 

Mouse: associated with St Gertrude, 
Flanders, 2912-3; blessed bread 
drives off, Flanders, 212; in folk- 
tales, India, 349, Scotland, 235: 
Tibet, 116-5; inserted allve into 
idol, China, gt; moue Apollo, 237% 
in wren thyme, Louth, 235 

Moyo clan, Nyanja &e., 255 

Mule: shape-shifting to, radian 
Nigéts, 179; white moles of them- 
selves carry building stones, Rhodes, 


479 

Mullaghmest, mth of: sleeping 
Wizard, 21-2 

Mumps: charm against, Cavan, 


Mundondi: leaves in charm ford 
Lower Congo, 430 

Munsier, zee Cork county; Kerry; 
Limerick ; awa Tipperary 

Mounsust-nsusn, fer Mint 

Marder trials, amulet for use al, 
U.S.A., 296 

Murray island, me Miriam 

Murray river: dead, disposal of, 389; 
divination of causer of death, 396; 
graye hut, 4o5; language, 399; 


skull, type of, 390 
Morrumbidges river: in folktales, 
237,30 
Music: SLAMS Folk-music) ; develop- 
ment of art from foll music, 140-1 
Mosk-deer; in folktales, Tibet, 116 
Wusk-duck: in folktale, Australia, 


renee in rat charm 
paki Indians ; folktales, 477-9 
mis the poet, letters of, 156 
yoenne : amulets, 71 ; writings 5 155 
ee’ flavour remains 20 days 
atomach, Morocco, 4553 myrtle 
taid on graves, Morocco, 455 


| Mysteries : 


and | 
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Mysia, see Mt Ida + Scamander river; 
ane ‘Trond 


Mysore : amulets, 474 
Greek, 2378: Webster's 
ie taieial Secret Soctetier reviewed, 


Mpuhology of Ancient Britain and 
dreiand, by C. Squire, reviewed, 
24-5 


| Miens a2 oe worn once by maja of 


pur, 480; follctale, 451 
ship of Edda, 187 
ee buman: burnt off in burial 
rites, W. Australia, 992-7; Nagliar 
built from, Aas, 187; white spo 
foretell eifts, apan, 375 
Nails, metal: in charm against evil 
cyt, Somerset, 88: BS Motor Mascot, 
England, 292 
Nails, wax; a5 amulets, Flanders, 203, 
sti in Easter candle, Flanders, 


) Nala, tule of, 153 


Names: charmers must know patient's 
fll name, Isle of Man, 78; derived 
from circumstances of birth, Lower 
Congo, 420, 422; give power over 
owners, Isle of Man, 78: liste in 
Teutonic mythico-heroic literature, 
353i of Maui Kings in charms, §5-6 

Nanda, King, sc King Nanda 

Nanny Po af, river spirit, 171 

Naples: cimaruta, 222-3 

Napoleon Huonaparte, “radittioas of, 
12 


Napoon: dead, disposal of, gos 
Naravihanadatta, story af, 72 


 Narrinyeri tribe: dead, disposal ie 


39: 305; divination of causer_ 

hy 306-7 

Natal Downs (Aus.): dead, disposal 
of, 395. 402 

Nature worship amongst Celto- Latins, 


Neckar river: spint of, 171 
Necklaces: amuletic, 292, 
yoo-2 (save), Flanders, 206, 208-10; 


of Frey, 71 

Needle: means to remove from hand, 
Louth, 317 

Neleus, story 9 of, 57, beg 

Nepal: in folktale, Tibet, 117 


N the, ° 
Nelcids i Greek folktale, 168 


Nervous complaints: amulets against, 


Portugal, 216 (piste), 221 


.— = eS —— =. 


530 Index, 


Bethertantls, ste E ; and Holland 

Netsuké, 7, 4 

Nettle: kills newt, Ireland, 3t7 

New Galloway: journey omen, 344; 
rowan twigs over doar, j44 

New Guinea; (we afm Papuans): 
totemism, . 33-4 

New sgt eel aint: burrs for burry- 


man, 

New South Wales: (re aw Bal. 
tanald ; Borwan river; Darling 
river 5 Grafton, Cape; Lachlan 

itingsione country; Mann- 
nerivees Menindi; Murrumbidgee 
fiver; Port Jackson ; Port Stephens ; 
Sydney and wncder mucrner otf iether) + 
dead, disposal of, goo-1; folktales, 
224-7 3 mourning customs, 400; 
stones on prave, 704 

Mewt: enters sleeper, [reland, 317 ; 
killed by nettles, Ireland, 317; 
licking it gives healing &c.. powers, 
gage 317; names of, Ireland, 


Dew Year; festival, Tm 
New Year's Eve: ie ah e bated, 
Guernsey, 10 
New Zealand: {se af Maoris); 
@reenstone rear 253 
Neala langua 
Neangas, sr ' Visards 
Ngeambe tribe ; Marriage customs, 102 
BNianga grass: in hunting charm, 
Lower Congo, 431 
Ni la = (ne afte Benin Cit ard 
tribe}; Leonard's 3 hy rte 
wr enmnl ety Fribestasiewed, 498-5 
te of, see St Fittick 
xe tmare: amulet against, Antrim, 


Nile river: afrect in fish form, 472; 

Proteus legend, 166 

Nine: in chanms warts, Cavan, 

315, and for hunting luck, Lower 

o, 434; in divination, Cavan, 

3 3 Poy in anrulet against nose- 
bet London, = ® j & 

ae with mortal hunted, ‘Tiben 


cei hak fish pod, 166 
alate and her children, 165 
es: water from crypt sprinkled 
Wes felds, 213 ‘abe 
ixie, water ty German , 17K 
Norfolk, ter spirit, Ge iL 
Normandy (nee el Drome river; 
ava Faolaise): Madelaine's de 


Piewx fom Temps: Récttr, Comter 

@ dépnds ds Ancien Socage 

Normand: feux, Fister Chansons 

reviewed, 493; traditions of William 
the ‘jueror, (12, 493 

sca Se eee eee 
+ 4§9; door opened fine 

Pa at baptisms &e., Engiaed, 


459 

North America: (se afta Canara: 
Ezkimo; Greenland; Mexico; and 
United States of North America) ; 
ee of food ceremonially treated, 

} Secret societies, 371 

Nor amptonshire saying, 356 

North | burrs for burry- 
man, 351 


Norton Fitewarren: dragon legend, 
356; Roman road, 32 

Norway : (see also Helankrngt ana 
pecrypermpaytabgpe folktales, 167, 1774 


image 3565, mermaid, 
aes Ol wuard, 187 ; shape- 
shifting by trolls and "witches dc.) 


166-7 
Nose: ‘bleeding : amulet against, Lon- 


» 299 
Notes from Greece and the Aigean 
by M. 5, Thompson, 46 70 


te | 
Notes on Some Amuleta of the Three 
ae Kings, by H. L, Hildburgh, 


84-7 

Notes on Some Contemporary Portu- 
guese Amualeis, by W. L. Hild: 
burgh, @31, 213- 24 (plates) 

Notes on Some Customs of the 


Bangala Tribe, U Ca 
Bern tee ngo, by 


Nates on Some Cuasiinn of ihe Lower 
People, by Rev. J. He 
a Weeks, 49°37 | 
Notes on Some Flemish Amulets and 
Beliefs, by W. L. Hildbargh, 131, 
200-1 3 
Nottin shire, s¢¢ Old Basford 


November: (re ato Gu Fawkes’ 
Day ; laid St Hubert's Day): thas: thar- 





Nudlipesiatia rite, 68 
Egena, tale of, 178 


Numbers j in folklore, are aeder partons 


numbers, tacd as Fifteen 
Nur-al-din Ali, tale of, 153 


Index. 


Nutt, A.: reviews by, — 7A Cambridge | 


#istory of English Literatwre, vol. 
I, 247-513 Thomas Tae Weis 
ag fey , 123 ea 
clan names, ; ~SOTHES, 
ae + folktnles, = ue 
Nya c, see Dlartyre E.otakota ¢ 
Likoma ; Nyanja; and Yao 


OQak-tree: in Greek drama, 67: of 
Moreh, 67; of Zeus, Dodona, 67 

Oaths: in Greece, 238; in Homeric 
potas, 69-7o 

Oatmeal: in charm against heart dis- 
ease, Cavan, 315 

Obituary : F. ba Elworthy, to bo 

O'Enen, Capt. A. J.: Female Infan- 
ticide in the Punjab, gs: 61-75 

October: Shooting Feast, Thun, 
435-9 

Octopas: as amulet, Rhodes, 469 

Oddi, Danish admiral, 185 

PTB invulnerable ich rina of, 7z 


Pp cs, 357; Nagi- 
vibe 187} yond 187 ; traces 


escapes from ieee 160-70; Ine | 


herits craft from Autolycus, 131; 
saga of absent husband, 153; seizes 
Proteus, 166, 169; as server to 
wooers, 154; and Telemachus, 163 
Calpirey, folklore ol, 52-77, ie 
Oenone, hot named in Homeric poems, 


63 
a5 in folktales, Cyprus, 187-8, 
aber hy Italy, 160, Sicily, 185, 


7 am res Ceylon, 179; Eskimo, 176 
the ogre, Cicily, 185 

Ointment: of Circe, 73-4; of folk- 
Old B Basiord : burial of amputated leg, 


Old Cleeve: Sign legend, 35 
Guta ota Bc. sa 
nn is tle, 

reviewed, 353-9 

Old Windsor: animated hairs, 107 

Oller, Norse wizard, 157 _ 

Olrik, Al: review by,—Schiltte's Ola- 
say ona Gredifod’, 353-9 

Omens: 27; amongst Celto-Latins, 
368; from animals, ‘ied, 59, Tre- 
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land, 318; from apple blossoms, 
Lincolnshire, 467; from finger nails, 
apes 3757 from ghosts, Ireland, 
329 5 ep Posn ae. breaking, 
apan, 3755 ma usknocks, 
Ses vingy a bat proto 


foo, aa, 38) ; from so vor feet 
Tibet, 117; from. stambs ies see 
Congo, 430; from weather, 

of death, Ireland, 318, nee ar 

375, Lincolnshire, 466- ra 
117; of gifts, Japan, 375; et 
ing il-luck, Lower Congo, “yaa oF 


ira Sth Lower Congo, 436, Soot 


Omen : dead dwell in grave, 399 
Ominnis-Ol, in Siegfried saga, 76 
Onion + os amolet, Rhodes, 469 
Onogoro, floating island, 185 
Onyx : amulet » England, 


eam 


the Release 





Onan, the giant, r62 

Oniney ana rant Old Lore, re- 
MOisiakes: 127 

icenae: » riddicteriaek Ona 
ah ce ffiaitfademse reviewed, 
127-8; Wing seaweed ng 
a ' Pellet fed ts seen 
3 
Onare sagas: Conan Harries hell, 


Cuca’ amulets and beliefs, 200-13 

Other-World, see Hades 

Otomis, 500 

Otoz, son of Poseidon, 162- 

Outwitted Giant type of folbtale, 169 

Overland Peeysiridesioi alee divination of 
cause of death, 396 

Overlooking, s¢ Evil eye 


2M 





Pinan : St Anthony of, 210 
) Comiemporain chez ler 
Penpies eras Le, ty P. 
Palabors hills: Dlackomtibe, 280 
i Toe "Ebrixot “Erect ry “hah eo 
wae N. I. Polites, re- 


pkech 37 
cru salem; 
fist peitsnrgs anc Shechem 

ex's Faltlore of the Holy Lang’ 
Miclem, Caricion and and few re- 
viewed, 500-3; prehistoric popula- 


achecal 


Flanders, 202 
Palm-tree : Be Dichiesk, 67: Delos, §7 
Palni: pilgrimages to, 474 
Pamphlets presented to Folk-Lore 
Socicty, see Books 
Panjab (we afie Hazara; fats; 


Ranem: Khatri tobe: Marhaba | 


Sikhs; Misnwali; Rasalu ; : Sultan: 
Torbela : and Zinta Kalidna): 

Rose's Compewaiam of the Punjad 
Curtonare Low reviewed, 260-2; 
Female Saree ae in the Punjab, 
by Capt. A. J, O'Brien, 258, 


7 166 
iy 4 veubak winetiogs of Folk-Lore 
5 


ety, 1-2, 6, 129-3, 2 ! 
Eapusne Baiame influ by, 485 
3 aba cause the scented | 

‘its © Spring, sloroceo, 45 
Paralysis: coused by shrew-mouse, 
Somemet, 89; care for, Somerset, 
59; due to air currents, Portugal 


and Spain, 221 
oil = Peo ey arta! Panther 
Paris : iron," 205 


Paruishiarecoor: the, 347-52 

Parkin, 337-9 

Parrett river: first Danish landing, 
38, 48; devil leaps, 43; road to 


3 
Parrot: feathers in hunti 


Lower Congo, aati 
Australia, 704, T 


a4 life-index, Tibet, 119 





beet, 116; green, 





# founding of, 





sent by Achilles to fight, 67 
Greenstone 


Paunamu, se 
Pawnee Indians: The Morning Star 
Ceremony of the Pawnee, by A. C. 


Haddon, 12g 
Peacock: amulet against feathers of, 
pais in folktles, Tibet, 
mS ; gold, in palare of Great Khan, 


phen E.: Adder Swallowing 


their Young, 473-4 
Peacock, Miss MM. ; Amulets used in 
Lin 1, &7-8: Death: 
Knock im the Wapentake of Cor- 
Lincolnshire, 


' 66-0 } 

Wicks, Sy Domes 

Folklore, 8 

Peas: in divination, Cavan, 323 

Pedlar of Swaffham, The: 242; by 
E. 5. » 333-6 

Peebleshire, ew Vanow 


Peel: folktale, 78-83; folk-song, 78 
Peg O' Nell, river spirit, 172 

Peg Powler, river pp 1yI 
Peisistratus, tale of, 


61-2, 1 
Pelican’ ite shell : as amulet, South- 


port, 301 
Pen-Selwood : battle of Peonna, 32 


Pentangle: a3 amulet, Portugal. 217 


ate), 2 é 
Pe es = bt a Pn Sood 


penny adh ee 8 


Perseus, saga of, 9 
Persia : (ase ales Sedetens) t Gat eee 
Ormurd-Ahriman, 163 
Perth (Acs.): berial rites, 392-4 
Perigist eae Kings, 86 
eroygrin : agi 
Petherton : sis camp, 32, 34% 
Petrfacton in Hor 
on, com q 
eric poems, £65 


cians; city of, 58; ‘parallel to 
story of, 186: yr os 
1663 

Northern 





Utopins, 1856 stig o 


Be cag hh r76, | 
and Hippolytus, tale of, 157 


Pheres, aboriginal race in Jéiad, 57, 
i 
Phigatin Demeter a5 carth goddess, 


238 

Philoktetes, u of, 61-2 

Phot, re Del phi 

Phoenicians; in Homeric poems, 54; 


57-8 | 
Pe in legend of Amazons, 


Poh red as cure for, Flanders, 
dear see Amulets and tuolis- 


Pig: eagles in shape of, England, 
903-5, 302, Portugal, 217 ( fret) ; 
Artemis sends boar into Calydon, 
65; boar stain by Hercules, 65 3 
not eaten, Balemba, 233; head. 


used in divination, Tibet; 117; 
legend of origin of abstention from 
ae Morocco, 441-3; mythic 


wine of Tveland, 05; Proteus as 
sae 164: ridden in Wild Hunt, 
Somerset, 443 St Anthony 2550- 
ciated with, Flanders, 210 ; suck- 
lings not charged for, Lower 
4azt; tasks a5 amulets, 

Grecks 


469 

Pigeon : in folktale, Meath, 323 

shy pa + in JHad, 57, 162; amongst 
yequakies, 473; myths of, roz 

ma in charm against mumps, 


Wonk, 315 

India, 474 
journey Omen, 
ihtshire, 344 

ering, Phy by G. M. Penton, 


oe King, i Ring Pirithous 
shasta Purse, Tae, by E. Tregarthen, 


Pistols t rates of Nag Kings 8 


Pitman, E. B.: Burial of Amputated 
Limbs, 234. 

Pixies, ree Fairies 

Plague: amulets ayminst, England, 


aqr-2; St Roch averts, Flanders, 
212 
Planktal or wandering rocks, #¥ 


Symplegades 

Plantain tree? stalk in poison ordeal, 
Upper Congo, o5-6 

Plants in folklore : (ser advo Bamboo ; 
Burdock ; Cassava; Clover; Elem- 

tba-lemba's Entada scandens; Ere- 


mophila 5 





| Polden hills: fort, 


Kirkcud- | 


« Ferm; Heather; Hinode; | 


541 


Howse leek ; Indian hemp ; Lu- 


See eeeioads Newle 
dona Nettle ; Nianga 
ee eee? Reed Rue; 
; Seaweed; Sempervivum 5 
and Tobacco); in folktales, 17-3; 
«n linked totems, New Guinea &c., 


453 

Pocock, W. Innes: Oorine Way 
for the Dead, 335-7 

Point Lincoln (W. Aus.): borial 
custom, 34 

Polson ordeals, see Ordeals 

Poisons: Lower Niger, 499; names 
of Magi Kings protect from, $5 
Poland :. ancient on, 127 

; road, 32 

Policeman + vaca in ape dl, Eng- 


land, 2g2 
Potyandry, me Marriage customs andl 


: (ee at Bh islands ; 
islands 3 Sandwich 
pH sh 


eties, 371 
Polyphemus, the Cyclops, 64, 163, 
tya-3 
Pomegranate: in Arab tale, 153 
Pomegranate-tree: flower ne amulet, 
Rhodes, 469 (plate) 
Pomerania: (se¢ alo Rigen, Isle of); 
rine Sey 128 at: 
Ponterwyd coenine lows to 
release soul, Los 
Fopelusa, in Hungarian tale, 173 
Popol Fuh, The: The Alyti 
Afters of the Kickés of ae: 
frat AOEE NT L. Spence, notice 


secret 





ar Afwdies im Afpihoiogy, Rone 
mnt, 1. amd Beiklore, No. 16,79 


700-1 
Porlock: physi 
Lrubric, Baers est Oat A tig 
bulars: 5 rita 


piece 
Porpolse : water-woman, 5. America, 


Tog 
Port Darwin; disposal of dead, 493 
Port Jackson : funeral customs, 399 
Portrush : arealet, 208 (A146 


Port Ste disposal o 
393} Ser eis rate 





Hi: _ WGI, “i Bu 
(plas) 3 x34 
Poseidon : in Greek cults, 238-9; in 


Homeric poems, 162-3, 166 
demen or it: Lower 


Possession, 
Niger, i Magi Kings protect 


, district, 279 

Powell's rg Aus. ), we Chingalee 
tribe 

Power of Gees and Charms, Tac, by 

36 H. Bratley, 291, reviewed, 

4 






Prager 


Na nips bbraagy ie Congo, 422 

Pratola Peligna: amolets, 314; 
festival, 313-5 5 (plate) 

Prayers: Balemba, 


286; Lower Congo, | 


4323 

Prion sfewer: for curatres wear ; 
and wher remedies wer: Hhawise 
the Nodler Afetal:, by W. T. Fernie, 
291, reviewed, 74-6 


belinés 
President, election of, 3 
Presidential address, 3, 12-30 
Priam, King, se King Priam 
Primitine Secret Societies, by H. 
Webster, reviewed, 370-2 
Protesilaus, barrow of, 66 


» 4¢¢ Earth customs and | 


Proverbs: Devon, t7ty India, §07 ; 
Lower Congo, 413, 415, 421; 


Lower piety. 497; Northampton-— 


shire, 3 


jad Aetbr y 6; Somerset, 
4: i 


hire, 7st 

Sancta ¢ ancient religion, 
1273 aa of Potrimpo, 65 4 
Puberty ceremonies, tee Initiatory 
ceremonies 


Publications af Folk-Lore Society, 7-8 | 
dine | 


Pubfications of fhe American 
fag teal Sorcvty, vol. 1, Fox Texts, 
reviewed, 477-9 

Pueblo Indians : dances, 7 

Punjanb, sr Panjab 


land, $9, 299 


gan, water sacl wih Java, 171 | 
th miraculous 


| Rat: charm against 





| Purgatory : a, 70 
Puuseke ot an ae, India, 7 
Putting Life into an Idol, 91 , 


(Quantocks : Local Traulitions of the 
by C. W.. Whisiler, 1, 
3I- 5! (maz) 
Queen Sale of Suto Kaha tribe, 278 
: (set ado Batavia river; 
Bellenden Ker; Brisbane; Herbert 
river; Lower Leichartt ; ; Lynd 
river; Mackay district ; Napoon ; 
Natal Downs; ana Somerset); dead, 
disposal of, 389-91, q00-2; mur- 
derer must revisit.corpse, 399 


Rabhir : bone &c. as amulet, England 
and U.5.A., 295-6 (vate); in folk- 
ics Boy 230 





Chaos and Rajputs 
Rid bate € customs, 3 
see: ge moans 


Rakshasis : lon, T71; In | 
yecgren ae 71; India, 170 
Rima Paramita, story of, 161 
Namapana, 04, 74, 154-5, 173 

t54 


Rasalu, tale of, 1 
Soir s 318 
es, Lower 


Rattle: to eae fetish 
Congo, 499, of scisite Lower 
Congo, 432 : 

ol, 72 


Ravana, palace 
| Raven: in folletnles, Tibet, 116 


Red : for amulets &c., England. | 

, Flanders, 205-6, 210, Saag 
21 { ates) ; 
oa co 7 





index. 


Religumi Ancient and Modern re- 
viewed, 124-5 | 
af the Cambridge Expedition 
fo Torres Sivaits; vol. VI, Sectaleey, 
Mavir, and Religion of the Eaviern 
filanders, reviewed, 482-485 
Reptiles in folklore, we Frog: Lizard ; 


make: Toad; Tortoise; and 
Water snake 
Reviews, 111-28, 236-96, 346-78, 
476-510 


Kheomatism: amulets against, Eng- 
land, 295 | flare), 297; 391, Flanders, 
207-5, Sioux, 297, Somerset and 


Devon, $9 
Rhine: Lorelei, 171 
Rhodes: (ree af Momolithos; 


Strongylo; aad Thairey); amulets, 
460 (fate) es) 
Rhymes: (ree afca Folk-sangs); India, 

soy; Kerry, 318 
Ribble river: Pee O' Nell, 171 


Rice of other world: in folktale, 


Sioux, 177 
Riddles: in 155 ; 
Nyanja, 256 setios 
Riding accidents: amulets agaimst, 

Cologne, 33. 

Rig:V i the, 491 - 

Rings, finger: as emolets, England, 
04, 297, 301, 341, Flanders, 205, 
Portugal, 216 (fate); in charms, 
Ireland, 316-7; sodiac, England, 
204, Funchal, 214 


folktale, ‘Italy, 


Ringworm: charm agains, Limerick, | 


17 = 
Rison: feasted St Wilfrid, 464-6 { Aiare) 
Rivers and streams, sce werder tae 


mariel 
Rodway Hill: spectral hound, 44; 
tradition of name, 45 
Roebuck Hay: stones on grave, 794 
Roman camps: dragon and battle 
legends, 35-6; treasure legends, 34 
Romans, ancient: amolets, joo; bed 
fect of Flamen Dialis mod-sme: 
68; camp, « Roman 
coins as witch medals, Tuscany, 
S>: folktales, 178; Nudipedalia 
rite, 63; Bai 
Ancwnt ome reviewed, 124-53 
twin groop of Romulus-Remus, 103 
tome: talismans of Vergilius, 72 
Rook : crucified, Lincolnshire, 465 





Rouse, W. HL D. 





camps; | 


Builzy's Aeigon of 


543 


Rorik, King, see King Rorik: . 
Rosaries: amiletic, Flanders, 206; 
medals upon, Flanders, 209; red, 


ave in ballad, 66 
Roumania: folk-songs, §05; Strati- 
lesco's From Carfatiian fo Pindar, 
Pictures af Rowmantan Couniry 
Life reviewed, 345-7 
D.: reviews by,— 
Stratilesco's From Carpathian fo 
Pindar: Pictures of Lowmtanian 


Country Life, 34-73 Polites' 
Tapia SdpSoks, 377, and Ilepl 


rot ‘Eémaor “Exo rar rewrépulr 
“BhAqeow, 375 ‘te 
Rowan-oee, #¢ Mountain ash tree 
Rue: in cimaruta, Naples, 223 
Riigen, Isle of : giant story, 128 
Rush: door mat from, Lancashire, 
983; St Bridget’s crosses, Antrim, 
fed with, 


300: eheep fed , Orkney and 
etland islands, 353 


Rwesia: (see of Caucasus; Esthonis ; 
Finland; Karelia; Lithuania ; and 
Poland): ancient religion, 127 ; folk- 
gongs, 905 ; folktales, 173,176, 175s 
184, 475 

Rastem, saga of, 65 


Sacred Wells, by A. Macdonald, 472 
Sacrifice : 
animal,—to dead, Lower Conga, 
431; for rain, Anatolia, 309; 
blood of antelope at bunter's 
rave, Lower Congo, 433; feet 
at time of, Egypt and N. 
India, 68; to dead, af Styx, 70+ 
Auman,—of children, in archaic 
ritual, 61 ; traditions of, France, 
11-2, Greece, 235; Lower Niger, 


_ 408 | 
Saffron: unlucky in fishing, Corn- 


customs and beliefs 


St Agnes: medals as amulets, Flanders, 


207 

St Alphonse de Liguori: medals 25 

amulets, Flanders, 207 

St Anthony of Padua: beliefs about, 
Belgium, 210 

St Anthony the Hermit + beliefsabout, 

Flanders, 210-1 ; medals worn by 

animals, Italy, 20% 


death, Flanders, 
oS eee Da 
| t's PF EDoginsr cain 


53 medals as amulets, 





3s 35 
St Worutn: eae as amulet, Jtaly, 
203; medal as amulet, Flanders, 203 
et Dabric, 


St Fittick : well, Aberdeenshire, 472 
et Gastayu, 462-3 
St cor: : medals a5 amulets, 
203, 3207, ttaly, 204, 
Portugal, 21g | pilates) 
St Gerard (Majella): medals as 
AMMeis, 207 
St Germaine: medals as amolets, 
Flanders, TG 
St peers nig tea fps of, 
Flanders, #I2- inve mst 
asadireig asi 213; Pp ce 
_ Sf souls, Germany, 212-3 
St Godelieve : 
sional 200; well of, Flanders, 
St Hubert of Liége: belie& about, 
Belgium, pt medals as amulets, 
St Hubert’s Day: blessed bread on, 
212 
St Idesbalde: medals &c. as amulets, 
Flanders, 207 
St } Haye on cannibalism amongst 
ts, 1 
he amuletic necklace of, Flan- 
= Baptist + medals as amulets, 
ders, 210 


of cae sige &e. 22 amolets, | 
yeaa: Woxdickahive | Sanna 


Lastant te 
aire af Limoges, 458 


medals as amulets, | 





ae ees 
| : in 
Fee Po age against 


St Margaret of Cortona: ribbon as 

amulet, Flanders, 2o7 

sao aa Gana” of Scotland, 
[= 

St Ole: chapel, Somerset, 48 ; 

gy nich in Hetmekringt, 245 


Petroc, 
St Philomera: medals as amulets, 


Flanders, 207 

St Roch: medals a5 amolets, Flan- 
Pye Sy ells of, 

t Sativola, wells of, 49 
St Thomas a same day sull ob- 


served, Somerset 
St Wilfrid : Ee i Ripon, 464-6 


( péate| 
Saktideva, tale of, 180, 156 
Sauda Sage in der = Semifizchen 
eosin . Je, by Dr G, Salk- 
er, reviewed, 500-4 
Salt - in blood-kinship ceremony, 
= As 344 given for abortion, 
wer go, 419; in pire “ 
charm, Lower Congo, _4ty } 
spilt, Riecallge er? pick up in lower 


506 

Sante tal islands ; grave tree, 66; wind 
and rain bringers, 185 

sanctuaries or refuges ; tauan Niger, 


en ee 

ge ier Naas, by O, Hell- 
Sp tr 

San Salvad oe 





eland, 317 

Bhiinnider ¢ river: in /Vsaa, 67-4 
Scandinavia: (ev afro Danes ; Den- 

mark; Ada; Norway; Odin sagas; 

anna Swedan} ; bones of food cene- 

monially treated, 233-4; Dolar-kufl 

or Hulidshjaimir, 753 pitas 

the storm giant, 185; 

from, in Somerset, 34, 483 


Religion of Ancimnt 
twit group of 


reviewed, oe St 
Chhin- Loki, 1 ify 

ino > costume, 313-43 mourming 
5017, 4 


Scapulars: red, Flanders, 206 

Scarf presented at visit, Tibet, 117 
Weeterm Isles (Scot.}, 71 

Scorpion; afrect as, Aradcon Nipiss, 


Scotland: (see alo Hebrides; High- 
lands; Orkney islands; Shetland 
istands; Western Isles; amd under 
siacmes af committer) ; 
amulets, 85; folktales, 153, cya; 
kel pic, ap het 

Seat ig » ite ta) -p 

Scylla, myth ae Sate | 

Gea-cow: mermaid, & Africa, 169 

Sea customs and belicis: (se also 
Mermaid beliefs}; amulets worn by 
Seamen, England, ao, Flanders, 
203-5; box sprig fastened to mast, 
Flanders, 202; amongst Celto- 
Latins, 368; Clon de Paques in- 
serted im fishing boat, Flanders, 
203; menmaid descent gives luck 
or Ul-luck in fishing, Kerry, 319; 
Proteus legends, roé-7; winds 
bonght, Lerwick, 155 

Sea ie: Poseidon, 279; Protetis, 


1oO-7 

Seal: descent of families from, Ire- 
land, 319; in folktale, Orkneys 
and Shetlands, 128; human form 
ev oth night, Faroes, 163; 
Proteus’ flock of seals, 166; Pro- 
teus a geal god, 163; seal maiden 
story, 4576. Farocs, 165, Ireland, 
419 ; sealskin girdle cures sciatica, 
Western Isles (Seot.), 71; shape- 
shifting by, Faroes 4c., 168-9 

Seal of Solomon, ter King Solomon 


- edd number of times or | 


document unlucky, Japan, 375 
Sea-sickness: sa Se ati} Flan- 


ders, 203 ; 
Seaweed; at New Year festival, 
Japan, 313 , 
Secretary, election of, 4 
Secret societies; Lower Congo, 423% 

Webster's Prisstrre Secret Soctetier 

reviewed, 370-2; de Jonghe's fer 

Saciétés Secrttes an Har-Conge, Z7°, 
. 473 


7 ¢ traditions of, 40 
Seeds se Clover seed; Entnda 
scandens; Fern; Lentil; 


Scine, Dept. of, me Pars 


oor Fight: ascribed to Danes, | 





545 


Selkirkshire, see Yarrow 
Selli or Selloi, priests of Dodona,. 


67-9 


Semany tribes: totemism, 246 


pervivum : averts lightning, Eng- 
land, 255; Jupiter's beard, Germany, 
_ 298; thone r-flower, Germany, 298 


wth son, powers of, Cavan, 316, 
Meath, 310 

Sexual intercourse: forbidden to 
hunter, Lower Congo, 433, and 
pregnant or suckling wife, Lower 
ps aia ; promiscuity, Assam, 
aot 


Shangasn tribe: circumeision, ah 
Shas or Tibetanstag; notin folktales, 


barge ed ) 
Shape-shifting: by afrect, Aradian 
Nights, 167; in folktales, 167-5, 
179; by Sncke Morocco, 455-73 by 
nereid, Greece, 168; by trolls and 
witches, Norway, 190-7 
pee group of men, Torres Straits, 
53 
Sharp, C. J. ; Some Characteristics of 
English Folk-Music, 130, 132-52 
Shaving: of head, Abrugel, 315, 
Transvaal, 283, 255-6 
Shechem : tree of augurs, 67 
Sheep: blade bone in divinat 
Limerick, 323; bones not burnt, 
Hebrides, 233; in charm against 
whooping cough, Devon, 34 
with rushes, eigri & an vetis 
islands, 383; in folktales, Basques, 
174, Russia, 173. Tibet, 1165 pas 
of denial, Greek islands, 77; lamb 
roects horses, Flanders, 201; 
ambs in rain service, Anatolia, 3113 
ram of Polyphemns, 64, 172-3; 
sacrificed for rain, Anatolia, 399; 
sucklingrs mot charged for, Lower 


Congo . gaze 

Sheep in Folk-medicine, by W. W. 
Fowler, 345 

Shells: (ree afte pe shell; and 
Pelican's foot shell}; amulets, 
England, 87-5, 362; necklaces, 
Southport, joo-2 (pAsfs) 


3 of Homeric ies ‘mes Se 


> my mmulet, pees at9 
Shire Highlands set Nyassaland 


> Thagic, in folktale, Chinn, 73 


333 ; the Pale, 473 
F.: “The Bitter Withy ™ 
lind, eee oe [, 65, 76 
: of, 05, 7 
sas tok amulets of Magi 


ao 


land, 299 
Silver : amulets, of Mach Kings, 8¢ S5-6: 
Devorl, 341, Naples, 233, Portugal, 
215 (plare), 217-24 (late), Spain, 
2273 hounds in Gaprsep, 71 
a riggs stiry of, 76, 161-2, 173, 
nied 5. Blood-Kinshi }- 
Sionx Indians : amulet, 4 Fislictale, 
if; 
Sipylus mountain : hus. 16 
Spat myth af, 169- er ‘ ; 
I I 
Sinn phus, myth of, 35, 1-2 


Sixpences, , lucky, 293, 300 


Skenpeth ! of Savaddan 
lake , 460 
Skidvladner, Odin's ship, 187 
Skimmington 1i nding, Devon, 9a 
Skipwith, G. H,, communieation from, 
9! 
Skirnir, in Kaila, 65 
horin, the, 2 2 


Skull t eee in shape of, England, | 


29 5 ; 
igre Tialy, 204} pleces as amy. 
Corsica, 332 


208 ; in rain-making, 


| iF 
Sleeping armies and heroes: 





59 
Sivavarmas in tale of Adityavarman, | 





Ireland, 
205 


321-3 | 
slipper: as amealet, England, 


| Slow-worn:: in Abeta fer Warts, a 


Senate: See St Rock arerts, Planters, 
Z02 


Snakes ; 


preferably, Sussex, iyo in folk. 
af iy 194, 349; ehosta 
ae, Torres Slraits, 3: head in 
pene chee Ea Lower C 436; 
in Bmeric poem “60; horned, 
a 10 Timex soshie: New Guinea 
fre., 483; Nereid takes shape of, 
Greece, 168; omens from, /fiaef, 
593 Proteus a8, 166; aver gine 
cae en) ver gives 
knowledge of . Gg; 
sake ie net ag Italy, 
314, and | ai Ringe oer 
BS snoke-poddesy Crete, 299; 
Stiakeskin as anvulet, fog; 
one Fomited te attract food, 

» 495 ; rangg atone, Sita, 
i¢ Water snake, 7 : 
sasha be yr 
Sneezing: as omen, ey aie od, 
Span, 375 >} saying «@ ty 
ae Bea : cone lane 






Sélomon islands: wind and: tain 


bringers, 5 

Sclomon, King, see Kin Solomon 

ge in saga of He Bellerophon, 1S? 
eva, tales of, aaa parit 


fndex, 


Some Characteristics of English Folk- 


sepa Pasa J. Sharp, 140, 142- 
Some Falé-ore Storia and Sones am 


Ciimpanya, by K. 5. Rattray, re- 


Viewed, 254-6 
Some Notes on Homeric Folk-Lore, 
by W. Crooke, §2-77, 153-89 
Somerset: (ser afro Aisholt; Athelney ; 
Badeworth; Battle Borough; Brent 





pes ; Bridgwater ; cadbory 
Sars 

Sra iagtan Park : r | 

hemiptoagC ; Ca Catfor ; Chariton Hore- | 


thorne ; Cheddar ; " Clagtana’ 5 (Cor- 
ner ; Lombwich; Croweambe ; Cul- 
bone ; ; Danesboro’ hill ; Downend: : 
Dowsboro’ ; Durleigh ; Farringdon 
Hill; Keenthorne; Mendips; Nor- 
ton Fitewarres ; Old Cleeve: Par- 
rett river; Pen- Selwood; Petherton; 
Polden hills ; Porlock; Puriton ; 
Quantocks; Rodway Hill; Sedve- 
moor Fight ; Shervage wood ; 

eg ag aie + Stockland ; Stogum- 
ber ; y castle ; Stoke 

Stolford ; Stowey ; Taun- 


Goor | 
Coney Stati S Tone river ; 


Trendle Ring; Watchet; Wick ; 
and Williton): amulet, 299 (alate); 
folk-eong, 146; Sundry Notes from 
West Somerset ‘and Devon, by Rev, 
C. W. Whistler, 88-91 

Somerset (.Aus,): dead, disposal of, 


Sorcery, s¢ Magic; ana Witchcraft 
Soul: in Celto-Latin belieis, 368; on 
death appears as animal, Torres 


Straits, 453-4, of shooting star, 
Weer 375 5 names for, Lower 
3 road of, 184 

South: orroee buried to face, Aus- 
tralia, 393 

Sooth America: (se afro Peru): 
Amazon legends, 161; lactation in 
male, 106 ; porpoise: water women, 


169 

South range ye ree segheov Fier 
Springs ; ipena; Coburg Penin- 
ale; "Daly river ; Hermannsburg ; 

ba river; Moorandie ; Mur- 

cig aieer: Overland Comer; Port 
Darwin; Powell's Creek ; Upper 
Finke river ; ana Victoria river. 

South Canara: buffalo mires, 475 3 
cock-fighting, 475; harvest custom, 
4755 omen from falling lizard, 
475; votive offering, 475 





S47 


| Southeott, Joanna: “ seal” of, jo 


South Downs: amulet, 298 
South Indian Folklore, by A. RB. 
Wright, 474-6 
Southport : amulet, 301; shell neck- 
South aed a he burry- 
u amy: the ‘man, 
_ 379-57 | plates) 
sow, wr Pig 
Sowing customs and beliefs: beans 
gown, St Becket’s Day, Somerset, 


40 

Spain: (te afro Basques); amolets, 
220-21 (fase), 223-4; folktale, 
327; medal of Mupi Ki 

Spartow in folktales, Tibet, “116-7 ; 
omen from, J/zad, 59 

Sparrowhawk : in folktale, Australia, 


$05 
Sparta: (sv aio Magonla) ; bathing, 
470 

Spears: of Irish Red Branch cham- 


pions, 
Specimens of Modern Mascots and 
Ancient Amulets of the British 
Isles by A Wright and E. 
aryvett, 25 { doves 
Spelonken district, a lien ane id 
ae armillary : as pan eres Portu- 
et 
Sp 


Spider ; in folbales, Tibet, 116-7 
Spindle: not twirled during council, 


India, 506 
Spinning songs, see Folk-songs 
Spitting : as betrothal pledge, 367 


Sponge: an camant modem Greece, 


Satay t (se ate mmder months); 
‘days of grass," Moroceo, 4§8; 
eA ici - 533 * scents bet censers 

Springs: warm, Hercules, god of, 63 

Squirrel: as death warning, ; 
315; hunted, Good Friday, Somer- 
set, 41; jaw @samalet, Sioux, 297 + 
skin as amulet, England, 297 

Staffordshire, me Lichfield 

Step, ste Deer 

Stars; “lucky stars,” England, 2973 
shooting, souls of dead, aan 
375, OF spirits playing, 


Stareatica. ch charm against, Cavan, 323 
Stealing: of hair not unlucky, Ireland, 
319% In pregnancy charm, Lower 

» 409 


irees, 
erat, 43 
: Stogumbes 2 St Becket’s Day, 40 


Stones : (ree afte Dolmens; Holed 
stones; and Thunderbolts) ; ; cull 
of, Celto- 368-9; give in- 


visibility, 74; in Homeric poems, | 


63: “hme of human sacrifices 
on eRDe, TL-2 j not used os 
amulets. nders 
Stork : as amiilet, | 7 gland, 293 
Storms : amulets 


29° 
Suing amulets, England, 299, Italy, 


Bint, isle of: cisterns that cannot 
be an 470 


Styr in a saga, 157-8 
Soa ive Lip hg | ney Poems, 
roe Sodden death, amulets 


Ogne, o3-4 
Suffolk : (se ai Dunwich) ; amulet, 


299 
Suicides : buried af cross toads, Lower 
HPO, 423, OF at north side of 
sierchyatds England, 459; Lower 
IEG, a 
Sulmona ; festival, 313- 5 (plate) 
Sultin: yotaries sleep on ground, 68 
Sumatra : neighbouring island of 
women, 16! 
Summer: (ree also wander mamey af 
en simmer figures, Hesse, 


Sun: rh ge late connection with, 
2409; in folktales, Ponee 480 ; 


Helios the Sum go] 12; 
passes through Opeabog are rp diet 
rocks, 84; rising, burial with bead 


Lowards, Lowe tt Oy 926 ¢ rhat 
“sen tooth shed ptibibitel ta 

sere aba + Sisy Dace 
god, 182; He 





| Taboos: 126; on eating, 


Qntalus as fin god, 2. 


I 
Sunrise: water for charm. brought 
ae bet.) | 
Surrey t (ree | cle i; Croy- 
seal | Mirae Lambeth} oe 

297-6 f)) JOR -songs, 49 
Survival of Incubation ?, A, by Mrs, 
. + 13-5 (ae 


‘Hand 


Sussex + vee ise 
Le 





a, 2 
svar sa ee task in folktnte, 


Swan taide [ of folktale, 168-9, 
376, 481, 506 
Swastika: as amulet, England, 2953 
by Soloman's seal, 220 
Sweten ae we Gothland island) ; 
s Sdapiekir fron Naiis 
sete 510 


Sweet potato: in folktale, Muaoris, 
iy? 





| Switerland, ser Bern Canton 


Symp gad, legen hut, 405 


Sninaan tober, fe 
Frias northers, prehistoric Population 


pra 
“shia ir, India, ae 
iger, 4% &man, |x ni 
69 ; amongst ipitiels 480; i 
ncy, OF Priests af 
Bodona, 67-03 idscwae clan names, 
Nyanja, 255 
Tabor, C. J.+ Modern Mascots and 
Ancient Amulets of the British 
4, 901-3 Thar-Cak 
Tadpol Lives Frog Se 


Index. 549 


Tafilet : in wae as3 


T Iklore from Tangier, by | 
“Wis F. vals . 


nd vend opie a fl 


Tantalus, gia reageibn 20 1825 
Tara Bal the - den, 178 


Sonus Meeed, 173 

les, 157-5 

Tasmania : gakemyte 53 

Taunton: charm against hernia, 58; 
easy. 330% dragon 





Hemachandrat Porisishtaparvan, 


Ten leat: fortune: telling, Fea] 
Teeth: first tooth custom 
about, 


Lower Congo, 422; of 


horse at amalet, Lincolnshire, 87-8 
Teething: anodyne necklace oe 
reais ak ig 292; amulets 


Te. Fokangs, yw. DB Dittmer, re- 


Thabina . - head shaved, new 
, 28 
Thairey as : miraculous trans- 
“of stones for building, 470 
Thar-Cake, by Cc. Bip a ee ae 
bes ( E, ‘ 
Tees cp dead ‘fea in aoe 
399 


the, 2 


nora, cis) 
Thessaly: (ree afew Mt Olym wes Mt | 


Ossa; Me Pelion; and 
river); Centaurs Bossip with, 
160 


= ioe Master Thief type of 
“folleta 


Thirteen :  eaenlet prepared on 13th of 
month, U.5.A., 294 

Thirty: in making amulet against 
rs Devon, 

Thee N. N. W.: 
the Dead in Ax AP agi 
review by,—Aefortt ean de Cam 
Wt teas ks Torrer Straits, 
wo. $; short notices by,— 
Rehm's Seutwhe I'odksfeste OT | 
Volésrtties and Broinier's ar 


dewtiche Podksfred, 5o8- go; Litetrich’s | 
Sugesmecceity” ZeiwhrifieniAan | 


rong, 125-6 
Thomas tee Rymer, story of, 178 


Thunder - lightning 


: The gg of | 





rg7 
Tobacco : 


M. 5.: Notes from Greece 


7 aca the Aeaeubs 469-70 (eat 


bride, parallel a 


oe appetite a5 
sakes 474; hammer, 72 


4 King Gorm, saga of, 177 


hers anes amulet, Ishe of Man, 
Three: ancient tribes mn /fad, 57 


Three: in charms against ailments, 
Ireland, 315-7, and = Rais 2 
lock, Lower or 
eyed deity, Tibet, ws: 
goblin, Japan, 3753 triadic ee 
ngs, Teutons &a, 354-0; years, 
months, and days for f. 
Tibet, IT 


Anata 
Thrash : charm against, Kerry, 316 
Thm: The “ ie ‘at Thun, by 


( | 
C.J pean hn ft Lower 


Niger, 495 


Thanderbolts: amulets against, Flan 
British 


ders, 206; fossils &c. ws, 
Isles, 297-9 (plate) 


Thunderstorms, see Storms 
Tibet: (se afte Lhasa); 


O'Connor's 

Falk Tales frem Tibet review: 
116-9; lamas, 165; three-eyed 

deity, 37 

aA aS England, 295 
Jere}; in folktwles, Tibet an 
India, 116, 118 


Timberscombe : St Petroc, 33 


; death warming and 
to avert, 318 


Titaresios river: branch of Styx, 69 
Tjingilli tribe: male descent of mit 


leges, 1033 marriage customs, 99- 
1Oz; totemism, 102-5 


Tlaxcalans ; folktale, 500 | 
Toad: ss amulet io Ei plagur, 
England, 292; bl ity ceremony 


for widowed, ‘Lower Congo, 431} 
in rain-making, Anatolia, 311-2 


Toadstone: 365; amulet, d, 


ve sympathetic magic, 
Malabar, 4 


Tom-tit-tot hk of aes 78-83 

Tone river, se Quantocks 

Tongue: of fox im charm, Ireland, 
ee human, made incombustible 


fart Igy Ireland, 317 


Tooth, se T 


‘550 Lndex, 


Toothache ; amulets far, Flanders, 207 | Tuatha Dé Danan, 185 
Torbela : folktales, 507 354°5, 
Torres Susie Ronee Tie, 
fornes. ros + rer of © Com. 
vol. VI, reviewed, 452-8 
Forrington : amulet again: fits. t41-2 
Totemias : r26; Africa, 254; Aus- 








Teo, 453; North A : 301 : 

Townshend D.: E 1 i a ys i juggling Ut to find Jost ty 

o8 _ Pibet, ony | 
‘nhinsmigration beliefs: Lower} cr, | pheoiy & (ser alse Cortona ; Pistoia ; 

a ail conus ef ser graded 

ir Balemba ; welltn Night: wassaili Teta 
Transvaal, ses | bi ai apple-trees, 
Twenty seven: in poison ordeal, 

wer Congo, 417 


ills: i 
Transylvania: folktale, 157 Twins: destroyed, Lower Niger, 
i ae fF 4Annde Sainlactins ; 498; mother sent to “twin town,” 

Lasaas seer fe Averme ales Carter, by Lower Niger, 408: Rames of, 
C. Boupte, reviewed, 485-2 Lower Congo, 420; treatment of, 
Treasure: associat ith Roman Lower Conga, 423 3 
eampe, 343 ointment reveals, 74 Two Brothers, Egyptian tale of, 156 
Treasurer, election af, 4 Tyra, Odpsrey, 163 
Trees in folklore ; (cee afte Aloe-tree ; aes thie 
A “tree; Ash-tree; Banyan ‘tree; | Udayin, King, tee King Udayin 
Gee: Box-tree; Camwood-tree; ipod ef offering, 47§ 
200-Nu , Fig nda: Moyo clan, age 
Fir-tree Fruit-trees : Maple-tree ; Ufster: (fee adn Ant 4 ne Cavan) : 
Mountain ash tree; Myrtle-tree + “pears of Red Branch champ » Gig 
Oak-tree: Palm-tree; Patali-iree; | Umbaia tribe : berin| CLELOME, 403 
Witain-tree 5 Pomegranate-tree ; Umbria, 20 Pera 
Rose-tree : Shrew-trees; Willow. Unhaptized, sy Baptisay 
ec; Wreh-elm Nii Bm Yew- | Uncle, Maternal: on Lower Congo, 
tree); amongst Celto- tims, 768 ; 4's 413, 415, 423, gas 
clin names from Panjab, 268+ in Underworld, sg Hades 
folktales, Celebes, 232, Germany, Unicorn : ene-homed antelope, Bos- 
. ic poems, 65-6, jeman's ob. roy 
Oracular, 67 ; Proteus as tree, | United States North America: 
166; singing, in folktales, Slavon- (ter aine Huron Indians ; togeene 
+ Mus. 
Indians 





ins, 870; whirlpool spirit lurks | Tndians ; Micmac Indians 
under i ees st 


of, Tndia &c. : | Gttakie Indians Pawnee Indi H 
Stendic : = bi legend, 36 | Hebi Indians; gag Sioux In- 
rident: of ostidon, 239 diana); maseots 290, 292. so6 
Tripods, Mmuagic, of Hephaistns, 71 _ (laze) ae 


‘Toad : lie? aie Scamander river}; | U locky days and deeds, see Luck 
Hot tmeceable jn _aind unlucky days and deeds | ny 


Troezen: | dippolytus ay Bod, 3573] Urre af Hungary, in Arthur | 
Poseidon brought from 239 Use of a Skull in a Rain. uukein 
ius and Agumedes, tale af, Ceremony in Corsica, The, by 
c Conybeare, 332 





Tol 


index. 


Vaistarana, in Lanaycne, 
Valentine's Der — il On, 
Hg 

Vali, ceasesberl bf Balder, roy 

Vampire: Balkan Penin., 503 

Vedas, the, 491-2 

Veil : divine, saves Odysseus, 73 

Venetia, ree 

Venus in Tannhauser legend, 175 

Wergilius the magician, 72 

Vice-Precidents, election of, 3 

Victoria (Aus.): (sre afte ice 
and Omeo); dead, disposal of, 389- 
00, 397, 399; fagiaeen 359 

Victoria river: stones on pve, 794 

Vidbusaka, in Hinde tale, 65 

Vikramaditya, saga of, 72 

Vila, evil fairy, Balkan Penin., §93-4 

Viper, see Srake 

Virgin Mary: added to amulets, 
Portugal, 217 (safe), 222-3; festi- 
val of apse delka Therk, 
Abruzel, 313-5 (padre) ; medals aS 
amulets, Flanders, 206-6; muiraci- 
fous statue, Hal, 205; statuette os 
protector or amulet, Flanders, 

bya Mary bean as amulet, rtish 


e5, 300 
Volcanoes: Chimgera as v., fifa, 159 
pee pensive sche s fir 


It by L. 1 
Vomkine: in poison ordeal, Lower 
Care 417 
Votive offerings: Belgium, 203; 211 ; 
Indin, 474-5; Mexico, 500; Portu- 


reviewed, 





gal, 220 
Waisthelt: os cuore for headache, 
Australia, 704 


Wik, island of, 161 

Wales: (ree afro Gwydion; and wader 
Le of commties) ; folktale, 333-47 
Spirit-raising, 327-31; Thomas’ J he 
ieith Fairy fact reviewed, rtg-23; 
ee opening doors to release soul, 


Wallaby: as token, Australia, 103 
Wand, mame: in Homeric poems, 71 
Warderan: Baiamai from, 455 

War gods: Poseidon, 230 

Warts: charm against, Cavan, 315; 

cure for, Somerset, - 

Warwickshire 3 (see aia dates, forest 
of: Bidford; Hatton; Honeley ; 
Kenilworth ; ea Wroxhall Abbey); 
ballad, 199; saying, 386 


| Water: (a alia 


Jat 


| Wasp: yer enipo aes cag aie 


Conga, 4 
Wassai “ate eile Home Somerset, O1 
Watchet : broom over door of absent 
wife, gt; foundation of, 48: St 


Deseana's see te 
lathing ; Rivers and 

ciicams; Sp prings ; Waterfalls ; 
Wells; aed Whirlpool); left in 
howse creeps © thrown out, Lower 
Congo, 4247 cannot be 
crossed by dead, a Orie Congo, 
O71 mimnnine, Feoleae it 166; 
“ol three boundaries,” in charm, 
Kerry, 316 

Water of life: in folktales, Rosgia, 1hy 

Waterfalls: Grim, spirit, 71 

Water snake, in J/tac, §0, 62— 

Water spirits: (se ofa Mermaid 
beliefs) ; albinos as incamations of, 
Lower Congo, 422-3; annual 
victim, England &c., 171; Lower 
Niger, 49%; nimies, Germany, [7I, 
Netherlands, 171, Slavontans, 171 

Waterville: ghost funeral, 321. 

Woater-women, sv Mermaid beliefs 

Wathen: ceremony to honour dend 
dog, 436-7: hunting customs, 434-43 
ndembo anciety, a73 

Wathi-wathi tribe: utktule, 903-45 
grave but, 405 

Waw-Wyper tobe: fire custom after 
death, go. 

Wayland Smith: in place names, 

somerset, 41 

Wedding Custom, by Miss C. §. 


= the 339-40 Rieke Eras 
W ning. oe Aes 
Week, ays of, sve and Seasons 
| Weeks, Rev. J. H.: Notes on Some 


Customs of the Bangala Tribe, 
Upper Congo, 92-7 ; Notes on some 
Customs. of the Lower Conga People, 


409-37 

Wells : ” hat, Aberdeenshire, 473, 
Flanders, 206, Somerset, 493 ; May 
costom, Aberdeenshire, 472 

Weltk Fairy Book, The, by W. J. 
Themas, reviewed: 119-23 


| Wends: ancient religion, 127 


Weobley: ballad, 103; beating with 
withy stick stops growth, 199-200 
Wer-beasts: Western Isles (Scot), 
71 

Werner, Miss A.? review by, —Rat- 
tray's Some Folt-Lere Storter areal! 
Sener in Chinpanja, 254-6 


under tree, Indi de., 150, 186 
Whirlwind: im folk 
26-7 


Whistle: to arouse fetishes, Lower 


White fe. (~. W.: An Historical 


page 342-3; Local Triditions of 


the Quantocks, 1, hae 1. (mos); 
Sandry Notes from : sae Soelemek 
and Devon, SS9F Calan 
Whitby : amu 29 fe 
eee ia Siagie and eects. Lower 
9 498 


wine animals, iv Deer; Duck ; 
Male; and Snake 
White, Rev, G. E.; 
for Rain, 


Whitsuntide : : * Devil's a gy 8 
Whoa ae ure fo 509 
cough: cure for oh, 
baler, Ts 317, Oxfordshire, 
298 
Wick (Som.}: barrow at, ; 1 50-1 
Widowers : ceremonies remar: 


tage, Lower Congo, 431 
Widows - oes 3 remar- 


riage, ai Congo, 430-1; re. 
India, 274- 
Wile- -beating : : chaff on doorstep for, 


Essex, 90 
Wild Hunt, the = Somerset, 4qi-5 
William the Conqueror, see “King 
William 


Willings-Hausen : Pp weal Sa 384 
Williton : origin of 
Bitter Withy" 


A sca . if 
lad, by F. Si ck, 190-200 
ee (tee afsa Whideinity: eon 
, Sumatra &c., 161; wind 
a wer Niger, 498: wi 
who control, Greeks dic., 185 


| Wi : Mag Rings as, 85; 





agit Atri, ao oo, Colagne, Sgn 
Italy, 203, Lancashire, ws 
Somesset, 299 (alate) Betis os 

498; ointment gives power 
broomstick, Ja; ordeal test for - 
Bee Cones C7 5 Upper Congo, 


Witches: fetched by devil, Somer- 
deh powers of, Somerset, 47, 
shape-shifting by, Norway, 


Withington (Hereford): ballad, rg2- 
ha Willow i 


(tale Marriage custome and 
belies); rights to property, Lower 
e $254, 427 


Reo, 
4at-2, 431-2, 434-5; 67. i9 
3! 


Wolf: is as Wolf oe Gene 
in folktales, Hottenots, £18, Tibet 
be wer-wolf, Western Isles 

Scat. a | 

Wolfdieterich, ol, 355-6 

Wombeia tikesp tote im > 

Women: (see afte Birth customs and 
beliefs; Catamenia; Conception ; 

arriage customs and beliefs 


and Wives} : eferred 
to sons, Lower 421; female 
deity in Greek r: 





girl, education and work of, Lower 
Congo, 424-5; kingdom of, in beards 
in old times, Australia, 35% ; AvaAed- 
marti &e., 260: re etimy 
line, Devon, 89-90 i 


ro2 


Wood ashes: rst 
uniting charm, | 


Wonden bors, ea gg 187-8 
Boe vores in saga of Melampus, 


Wally hare, me Hare 
Worcsetinnttret (see afso Bengeworth ; 
Broadway; ana Evesham) ; ballad, 


99 
Worth ae aes La heii 2 
Wotjoballuk tribe: burial customs, 


Won: amulets against, Flanders, 


Gites Boys: by by B. J. Jones, 234- 
bi am Rat Sead eotiee a Polk- 
ore, 474-6 ; Specimens of Modern 
Moseots and Ancient Same of 
the British Isles, 258, 285-903 
( )} veviews bY ~0'Conn 
= fie fll ora Z tbe? 


Joly ; ea 
ee 3 3 Tonnes ng rats 


Wiser 


and ffs Trider, 496-9 ; Websters | 
Promitive Secret. Sectefizr, 370-2; | 
de Jonghe's Ler Sacietes ‘er ane | 
ccviane, 370, 373 


Writing : Babylonia, 165; m 
Crete, ee in Cyprus, 1953 in 
dita, 1545 in Mycenm, 195; in 


Wrosial Abbey 2 = Dest door" in 
ory church, 4 ( féate) 
ych-elm tree: a shrew tree, Somer- 





553 


Yak: not im folkinles, Tibet, 116 
Voor 254; female descent, 255; 
a folktale, 256 
arrow : Sir W. Scott's 242 
Vew-tree: divination by sant Fis = 
Treland, 67; from aa in folk- 
tale, 66 


Yitha-yitha page Lucthre “prea # 

¥ ire: (see af pon ¢ 
ana Whitby) : re ay a 1743 Werth 
Aidemg, com baby, 104, road made 
by giant Wade, 128; parkin, 347- 
Of a Cuthbert’s beads, 298 

oe rae Be gg. windows to 


Vasieal' ne folktale, 305 
Vole-tide, ancient, 337-8 
Yusuf and Zuleikha, tale of, 156 


Zebra: 23 clan name, Nyanja, 255: 
not eaten, Halemba, 233 

Zeus: in Jind, 59, 66-7, 7o 

2inda Kaliina : chief priest sleeps on 


groond, 08 
Zodiac amulets, 293-§, 297, 362 
Zedinc rings : » 293-47 Fun- 
chal, 21 


Zodiac, ee or: (see afro Libra, sign 
Zapp eo i 4 


eas dist 


inansherg, 
tos ; Bathoniga ; 
Selati 
pores 
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